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ioe ee may think you know what a 
Phonograph is; you may think 









you have heard one; but you do not 
know what a Phonograph will do— 


you do not know how good it can be 





until you have heard the 






Improved Edison 
Phonograph 


Thomas Alva Edison invented the Phon- 
ograph idea. The Edison is his own 
best development of the Phonograph 
idea. It possesses the marvelous quality 
of giving you “your kind of music” bet- 
ter—that is more clearly, more entertain- 
ingly, more musically—than any other 
talking, singing or playing machine. 
“Your kind ;’’ that is the keynote of the 
Edison Phonograph. Youdon’t have to 
learn to. like it. It plays what you like. 


“The American Nights Entertainment,” a booklet which 
will suggest many. ways of making home more desirable than 
the club, which will help entertain. friends, which will give 
ideas for money-making programs, sent free on request. 


National Phonograph Co. 


37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


New Yerk London Paris’ Berlin Brussels Sydney Mexico City 
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Artists who are 
proud to perform 
for the Victor. 


Nearly everyone knows Sousa’s Band, 
but not one-twentieth of the people of 
the United States have actually heard 
it. Richard Jose’s marvelously high 
tenor, De Wolf Hopper, with his 
inimitable ‘Casey at the Bat,” Len 
Spencer’s funny sketches, Arthur Pryor” 
and his Band—all have a national 
fame; but how many of them have 
you ever heard ? 

You can hear anyone and everyone 
of these great singers, great bands, great 
entertainers—and a hundred more— 
with the Victor. They sing for you, 
play for you, or bring a good laugh, 
whenever you “feel in the mood.”’ 

Think what an inspiration to an 
artist—to be heard by enthusiastic 
millions today and in years to come. 


Victors and Victor Records for sale by all leading Music 
Houses and Talking Machine dealers. 


The Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden N.J.U.S.A- 


Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


Photos of Ada Jones, Collins, Spencer and Macdonough, by the Channel! Studio, 


When writing to advertisers, plaase mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 
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Partly Paid For Books 
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One Man’s Loss Is 
Another Man’s Gain 
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This Is Your Opportunity 

























Read Carefully 


We have on hand sixteen (16) sets of the “Makers of History,” 
in thirty-two (32) magnificent volumes, bound 1n cloth and half-leather, 
that have been pay paid for by some one. These sixteen (16) sets 
were subscribed for by our customers and delivered to them, and we 
received in payment about one-half of our price; then the books were 

















raturned to us on account of the inability of the subscriber to pay us 

































3 Magnificent 












Alexander the Great 

Alfred the Great 

Richard I. 

Cyrus the Great 

Genghis Khan 

Xerxes - 

Julius Caesar 

Pyrrhus 

Charles I. 

Josephine 

Marie Antoinette 

Hernando Cortez 

Kin yond a 

Louis Philippe 
ueen Elizabeth 


Margaret of Anjou 
Richard II. 
Darius the Great 
Peter the Great 
Hannibal 







































ry 
Joseph Bonaparte 
Louis XIV. 
Charles II. 
‘| Richard IIT. 
Mary Queen of Scots 















' TITLES OF BOOKS. 
William the Conquerer| 


490 hour ne ohtigetes NAME...0.0ssccccecccses seeet soccceees segesrensbeses: ives 

f and it costs you noth- 
ing to investigate the | STREET«-+--++s:++seereeseeers censeeceerer ceneeeenee senor 
greatest book bargain | CITY OR TOWN........ seeeeceeccenresceeneeccerensceees ooeees cues 
ever offered. URDU: 5 25 <0 055; + Ven co chdede Seudepipatng wobaos ¢apscsaeseesen he dan’ 
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the balance due. The books have been thoroughly inspected, and 
where a volume was not absolutely good as new, a new volume was 
substituted; thus, these sixteen (16) sets are periect in every respect ; 
this we guarantee. 

The regular price of the thirty-two (32) volumes in cloth-is $32 a 
set, and in special library or half-leather binding is $48 a set, but as we 
have already received about one-half of the price of these books from 
our customers, we have decided to let these special sets, only sixteen 
(16) in number, go to those who first apply, for less than half-price, 
upon small wear ee fs Seater Read coupon carefully. 

The *‘Makers of History” are the most enteitaining and instructive 
friends you could possibly have in your home. Each volume is a.com- 

lete narrative of a man or woman who, in their time, made things 
happen. There is not a dull page in the entire 32 volumes. No set of 
books published can compare in interest or instruction with the “Makers 
of History.””. They are as absorbing as anything you can imagine. 
They are the kind of books that keep people up late reading. Once you 


start to read any of these volumes you dislike to stop until the book is 
_Books, less than finished. Hundreds of thousands know and own these books. Their 
sale is ever increasing, because they are real books to be read and 

Cents a enjoyed—not to be put away and never looked at. 
Vol ead Carefully: Remember, these books are partly paid for, so you 
olume only have to pay half-price. We extend to you free examination; if 


the books are not found to be satisfactory, return them at our expense ; 

‘ou do not take any risk; 
it costs you nothing to 
have the books sent to 
you; if vou do not care to 
eep them after seeing 


turned, all charges co | PARTLY PAID BOOK COUPON 


turned, all charges col- 
lect. 
Harper’s History Club, 275 Mercer St., New York 
You may send me for inspection an« approval one set of the 
Sign and mail coupon MAKERS OF HISTORY a 
i 6 
to us to-lay. We say PP Hee siogm bound in the style indicated by having the **X' 
to-day because we know Cloth Binding (regular price $32 per set). 1 will pay for 
that these sixteen (16) same, if I decide 10 keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 
ts wi after I examine them, and $1.00 a month for fifteen months. 
sets will all be claimed Special Library Binding a price $48 per set}. I will 
almost immediately. pay for same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows : 50 
cents after 1 examine them, and §1.so a month for fifteen 


We Recommend the Special Library Binding 























months. 
It is understood \ou send to me upon approval the ‘* Makers of 
This is really the op- | jristory,”” in 32 volumes, and if 1 decide not to keep the books I 
lect. 


portunity of a lifetime. am to return them to you, charges coll 























275 Mercer Street, 


Harper’s History Club, *x.~ Yorn. 'n-¥. 
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The 


to accept small monthly payments and to give away with each of these 18 sets of the Library of Oratory one comp 
of all libraries of literature, Knight's Library of ‘ 
cloth, full gold backs and gold tops, worth $12.00 per set. 

The Library of Oratory is a most interesting set of books. 


world has produced. 





Some of the Many 
Orators Represent. d 











Pericles 
Socrates 
A schines 
Demosthenes 
Catiline 
Cicero 
Cesar 
Cato 
Luther 
Cranmer 
ohn Knox 
ohn Pym 
Cromwell 
Fenelon 
Cotton Mather 
Massillon 
Robert Walpole 
Lord Chesterfield 
sr Wesley 
enjamin Franklin 
Samuel Adams 
Edmund Burke 
George Washington 
ohn Adams 
‘atrick Henry 
John Hancock 
Thomas Paine 
Thomas Jefferson 
on Quincy 
arat 
John Jay 
Mirabeau 
James Madison 
“Red Jacket 
Carnot 
Daniel Webster 
pee Monroe 
obespierre 
Wiliam Pitt 
Danton 
Moreau 
Andrew Jackson 
De Witt Clinton 
Duke of Wellington 
Napoleon 
Tecumseh 
Daniel O'Connell 
Henry Clay 
Robert Emmet 
Abraham Lincoln*: < 
Robert C. Winthrop 
Hannibal Hamlin 
Count Cavour 
Cassius M. Clay 
ohn Bright 
Vendell Phillips 
Charles Sumner 
Horace Greeley 
Wm. M. Thackeray 
Garibaldi 
Jefferson Davis 
Napoleon III 
Oliver W. Holmes 
Gladstone 
. Victor Hugo 
Kossuth * 
Lord Beaconsfield 
John Brown 
George Bancroft 
Wm. Henry Seward 
Joseph Chamberlain 
John Morley 
Lord Rosebery 
Emil Zola 
Wm. Jennings Bryan 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
ed i H. Choate 
ark Twain 
John Hay 
Theodore Roosevelt 





Best 


that man has spoken and the 
best that man has written 7 #7 


While they last we are going to give away eighteen (18) sets of the most interesting Library of 
Literature ever published. This is an important announcement—read carefully—it will interest you. 


E have on hand eighteen (18) sets of one of the best sets of books ever published—The Library of Oratory—fifteen magnificent volumes, 

W beautifully illustrated, and artistically and durably bound in combination art cloths, with full gold backs like illustration below, the 
regular price of which is $37.50. 

These 18 sets are a remainder of an edition and we have decided to dispose of them for about half price, and to insure their quick sale 

lete set of the most famous 


alf Hours with the Best Authors,” in six attractive volumes bound 1n conbination art 


It contains reading for every mood of one’s mind and the best the 


Every question that has aided humanity in its progress during the past 2,600 years is here, presented by the 
*master minds of the world. 
WHO would not desire to hear the following Orators and their Orations if it were possible 


Pericles—“ Funeral Oration " Daniel-Webster—‘ Reply to Hayne." 


Demosthenes —‘‘Oration on 


Crown.”’ 


Cicero—“ Oration Agai 

Cesar—‘‘ Speech in the 
the Conspiracy of Catiline.”* 

Massillon— The Curse of a Malignant 


‘Tongue.”’ 


Garibaldi—‘‘ Speech to His Soldiers.”’ 

Danie! O'Connell—* Ireland Worth Dying 
For.” 

Robert Emmet—‘“ Speech When Under 
Sentence of Death 

Patrick Henry— Give Me Liberty or Give 


Marat—“ Speech Before the National Con- 


vention 


Red Jacket—" Speech at Fort Stan- 
wix,” 


the Robespierre—“Against Granting the 
King a Trial." 
Danton—“ To Dare, to Dare Again, Al- 
ways to Dare. ' 
Moreau—“S peech in His Own De- 
ence.”” 
Napoleon—“ Farewell to the Old 
Guard.”’ 
Abraham Lincoln—“ First Inaugural.” 
Henry ard Beecher—“ Effect of the 
eath of Lincoln."’ 
Emile Zola—“ Appeal for Dreyfus.” 
Theodore Rovsevelt—*A Nation of 
Pioneers.”’ 
Prince Bismarck—“ A Plea for Imperial 
rmament."’ 
George Washington —“ First Inaugural 
Address."’ 


t Catiline.”’ 
oman Senate on 


DO NOT NEGLECT THIS OPPORTUNITY 


You take no risk. 


If they are not satisfactory, return them at our expense 


We will send both sets for examination, charges prepaid. 


Could anything be 


fairer ?@ We know you will keep the books and pay the small price we ask for 


them cheerfully. 


Description of the free 
Knight's “Liorary of 
Half Hours with the 

* Best Authors.”” 


This work contains 
the very best that has 
ever been written in 
the various branches 
of literature. The 
best in science, philos- 
ophy, history, bioyra- 
phy, poetry, humor, 
travel, fiction, oratory 
and essays. In fact, 
all the best and last- 
ing thoughts of the 
world. » 

If you accept 
this offer you will 
always have in your 
possession two of the 
finest and most inter- 
esting sets of books 
ever published 

One containing 














Some of the Many Writers 
Represented 
Dickens Bacon 
hackeray Cooper _ 
Scott Spencer” 
Eliot /ords- 
Irving ‘ worth 
Swift Milton 
Johnson Lytton 
Dante Byron 
Shelley Dryden 
Goldsmith Hope 
Verne Cowper 
Fielding Austen 
Locke Smollett 
Webster Addison 
Chalmers ope 
Latimer Butler 
Verplanck Landor 
Jefferson Hume 





7,000 pages. 
that man has spoken, 
raphies on the orators 
Mabie, Lymun Abbott, 
Wentworth 


With 





‘THE LIBRARY OF ORATOR 


by such writers as Hami 

Henry James, Leslie Stephen, Thomas 
1 Higginson, Brander Matthews, Carl Schurz, Paul 
Leicester Ford, Hamlin Garland, and Heury Cabot Lodge. 





ANCIENT and 
MODERN 


15 magnificent volumes of the choicest orations 


brilliant. forcefal cosa yn and Sieg. 
< 





the best that man has spoken, the other the best that man has writ- 


ten, and they will cost you only a few cents a day for a few months. 


We guar- 


nuntee this to be the greatest bargain we have ever offered. Enclosed you will find 


request-for-inspection 
blank, sign and mail 
same promptly and 
secure these two 
grand sets of books 
worth $49.50 for only 
$1.00 after examina- 
tion and $1 50a 
month for twelve 
months 


These two sets 
of books should 
be in every 
home; this ‘is 
your opportuni- 
ty. Remember, 
one costs you 
only about half- 
Price and the 
other is abso- 
lutely free if you 
request at once. 





Cut Out, Sign and Mail Now 





FREE LIBRARY OFFER 








Request for Inspection 
A. L. FOWLE, 8 Washington Place, New York, N. Y. 

_ Dear Sir. You may send me, all charges prepaid upon inspec- 
tion, "The Library of Oratory,” 15 volumes, size 7% x 534 inches, 
beautifully illustrated, bound in combination Art Cloths, red back 
and green sides, with gold | ack stamping, the most attractive library 
binding ever made; also one set of Knight's “Library of Half Hours 
with the Best Authors,” six beautiful volumes. 

After examining the books, if I decide to keep them, I will pay you 
for “7 he Library of Oratory’ only (you to present me with Knight's 
**Library of Half Hours with the Authors’), $1.00 after examina- 
tion and $1.50 a month for 12 months. If, after examination, 1 decide 


not to keep ** The Library of Oratory"’ I will send both sets of books 
to you, all charges collect. 


Carlyle 
Macaulay 
Longfellow 
Southey 
Shakes- 
peare 
Burton 


Gibbon 
Bancroft 
Cervantes 
Hallam 
Defoe 
DeQuincey 
Cavendish 
Sheridan 
Keats 
Dampier 
Franklin 





Guizot 
Holgate 
Penn 
Lauder 
Godwin 
Tukerman 
Young 
Topham 
Bede 
Everett 
Bates 
Beattie 
Tannahill 
Tasso 
Ogden 
Ansen 
Forsyth 
Erskine 
Steele 
Sterne 








Do not fail to cut ou: 





coupon and mail to-day 
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Doubling My 
Students’ 
Salaries 


by teaching them how to plan, prepare and manage 
trade-pulling oe 

Mr. H. A. Springett, advertising man 
Manhattan ing Co., 527-541 W. Sh se 
New York, and its act ght company, the Rome 
Metallic Bed Co., with —— in Boston, 
Philadelphia, B and d, just writes: 
"During this year sales have fowate. 20% 
to 50% month, averaging 35%." 

Mr. H. B. Hayes, advertising manager of the 
noted clothing house of the A. J Rogers Co.,Dallas, 
Texas, admits that he owes his present position "al- 
most entirely to the Powell System." In his récent 
iB letter he adds: "I investigated several courses of in- 
ia struction before deciding on yours. and am confident 
ij your System is far superior to any other school." 
i= The simple facts of interest to the ambitious young 
| man or woman who is attracted to the advertising 
field are: FIRST, it is expanding constantly; 
‘{f SECOND, the Powell System is the only one 

f enthusiastically endorsed by the advertising authori- 
ties (I’always get the enrollments of their friends and 
even office-workers); THIRD, there are actually 
more Powell graduates filling big positions at salaries 
running from $1,200.00 to over $6,000.00 a year 
than are represented by all of my so-called com- 
petitors combined. 

If you want to know about the 
splendid openings awaiting Powell 
graduates, and how | enable them 
to double their salaries by teaching 
them to double trade, | will be glad to 
mail my two free books—my elegant 
new Prospectus and "Net Results*— 
the most iy y ever Lit) 
and important in any business person's 
career. For free copies, address me, 

George H. Powell, 


185 Metropolitan Annex, New York, 
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Portfolio of Art Gems 


Free! Beautiful Life Like Study, “‘The Dream Maiden” 


tn Full Coler With Every Order 


These famous pictures 
by the foremost of the 
world’s greatest artists 
have been reproduced by 
us on artists’ finest 

per,full India tint,size 
5x10. @, and exquisitely 


Hand Proofed 


in beautiful sepia color, 
Je ren | exactly the 
tich beauty of the origi- 
nal paintings. We send 
a full set of twelve of 
these entrancing 


Studies of the 
Haman Form 
Divine 


for only $0c. Anyone of 
them is worth man 

times the price asked, 
and to give you the 
opportunity to exam- 
ine them at your leis- 
ure, we will promptly 
refund your money if you 
are dissatisfied. 

Send your order now, 
enclosing 50 cents, U. S. 
stamps, money order or 
currency, and we will 
include free an extra 
complimentary picture 
in colors, entitled “The 
Dream Maiden,” togeth- 
er with life-like illustra- 
tions from our immense 
list of art-pictures. Send 
at once, to-day, to 





“MORNING” 
GordonGray Co., Dept. A53, 1209 Foster Ave.,Chicago 


FLASH LIKE @ENU GENUINE 


Nag. fe or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
ngentd to any genuine Stone at one- 

thirtia the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 

stand acid test and expert examination. We 
| here em. See them first, then pay. 

atalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
inclu for FIVE two-cent 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.8, 280 North State Ht.» Chieage 


SONG? 














The Quickest Road to 


FAME AND FORTUNE 


Do you know that Your soug 
may be wort 


Thousands of Dollars 


us your poems to-day. 
} We gi Fe . music and ar- 


a ED 
HAYES MUSIC CO., 


range compositions. 
23 Star Building, CHICAGO 





F you were positive of an investment paying big 
dividends, you would not hesitate to make that 
investment. Certainly not! Then why hesitate 

when we offer you an investment that is bound to 
pay the biggest kindiof adividend? An investment 
of $2 for four lines space in the Classified Ad- 


| vertising Section of The Popular Magazine is 
| certain to pay you well. 
| line; no space less than four lines nor more than 


The rate is 50 cents per 


twenty lines. 1,500,000 people are reached. 

Send your copy and order for December issue 
before October 20th. Allow about five words to 
line. Send cash with order. Address The Popular 
Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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“SHORT 


IN 30 DAYS | 


em WN 


New Syst 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com 
plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
your own posse. no matter where you lives? No need 
to spend months‘as with old systems. Boyd’s Syl- 
labic System is different in ‘principle from all other 
systems. The first radi 
hand since 1839. It is eas write— 

i” easy to read. Simple. PB. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 

nine characters to 










fuse ly 

the « entire English language a your absolute com- 
mand. e best system for stenographers, private 
seoretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers. min- 
isters, teachers. physfcians. literary folk "aed busi- 
ness men may now learn shorthand for their own 
nds of business and professional men 







use, ne 
and women find their 


By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 

ig lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 

e Boyd System is the only system suited to home 





dy.*; Our graduates hold lucrative. high grade 





positions everywhere. 





testimonials, guarantee offer, and full description 


of this new Syllabic s 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Ch'cago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. 












I Teach Sign Painting | 


HAND |/f LEARN TO 


$25 to $100 
a berg 


ical improvement in short- 


learn and you have. 


he will il look into the matter in 


shorthand a great advantage. 


$12.00 a 
Cc 





$3,000 A 
Send today for free booklets, 


horthand system. Address 


WRITE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





oris em- 
° HOW CAN 
INCOMES 
and has a conical 
chicane the question can quickly be solved, Bi sane 


E VALUE TO 


vor hi ing-for to find out 
OU OF “A. PAGE-DAVIS. ADVERTISING 


of men and 


COURSE; find out why hundreds 
worn who ge wri for as small an amount as 
to-day, afte COMPLETING A 
COURSE WITH THE 
"ORIGINAL SCHOOL," MAKING $2,000 AND 


Our course in y correspondence has the 

commendation nergy of the most successful and 

‘ominent advertising men in this and countries. 

Bw help you to earn from $25.00 to $100.00 per 
sufficient. 


cag 





gs our help 


ped 











Weise Get Cx Babierones Md who wines "the 
rd eaere, who writes ‘ 
by Sak tee uassineeee Aerator pasos salary which came to me at the end 
scene Pa woth ate is wate ragga ee first month, was due to the proficiency given me by 
teh "Khe lciapransiodes iis ai your instructions.” 
CWAS. J. STRONG, Pren., Mr. R. C. Combs, President of the Germo Mfg. 
Detroit School of Lettering Co., says: “I have applied Page-Davis _in- 
Dept. 88, Detroit, Mich —_ so far to boost our sales to $500.00 a day.” 
“Oldest and Ecpre ciate School of Its Kind” A.A. Armstrong, a country school teacher, se- 
nw cured the s ——_ position of Advertising Manager with 
PUBLISH A MAGAZINE IN YOUR OWN TOWN, | [ tbe gent McCarty Dry Goods Co, at more thn 
We furnish 64 pages illustrated matter and handsome | | § double his former pay as a . 
colored cover seeudaly. You select your own title, insert } | Mr. J. B. Westover, Mr. Jas. A. Fisk, Mr. C. C. 
local reading and advertising and put magazine out | | Braendle, Mr. C. R. V. Fullenwider—these and hun- 
your own name as editor and pro —. Particu- | J dreds—yes, thousands of others, left ordinary clerk- 
lars and samples for postage (10c). Address i as okies and stepped into advertising positions at double 
BROOKS MAGAZINE SYNDICATE, treble their former salaries. - 
630 GRANITE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. PAGE-DAVIS men are the level-headed type _ 


TIE that do not hesitate to prepare for advancement $s 





——1ET ME 



















o 

and assist 
peat th 

$3,000 


Chicago, Ill. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
f my Company (the largest in America 


$5,000 annually. 

eto opportunity for men without capital to be- 
come independent for life. Valuable Book and full pare 
tieulars FREE. Write today. Address either office, 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, President 
Nat’, Co-OPERATIVE REALTY Co. 
129 Athenaeum Bidg. az 129 Maryland Bldg 


SHOW pa dncecsron' when all the evidence points to this pe 


ae aeahins ous, I yee teach yous he Real | Write for our large new 
state, Insurance and General Brokerage 
Business thoroughly by mail appoint you Prospectus. It_wil —P 


sent to you FREE. 
i yw 


) 
‘ou to become a prosperous and 
culnens man with an income of 





Washington, D.C. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY) | ef. Secens =” * 


(The same as I have shown over 4,000 others) ence ay ae acticall eae 


No matter where you are located or what the best business in the ie wor! 
your sorene® occupation, if you are } honest 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 


Address $ Dept. 1129, 90 Wabash Ave CHICAGO 
ze Eithe’ Ofiee Dept. 1129; 150 Nassau St., NEW Y YORK 
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CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1906 


Art Studies . : ‘ ° - 163 
Miss Ethel Barrymore, ‘Miss Stella Hauses, 
Miss Claire Maentz, Miss Freda Wenton, Miss 
Anne Butterfield, Miss Gertie Vanderbilt, Miss 
Grace Andrews, Miss Maye Louise Aigen, 
Frau Ella Szamosy, Miss Trixie Friganza, 
Miss Adelaide Koonan, Miss Marie Doro, Miss - 
Margaret Dale, Miss Beatrice Burrows, Miss 
Ethel Marie Parker, Miss Hattie Williams 


The Spirit of the Valley. A Novelette— Illustrated Elmore Elliott Peake ; 179 


Keep Young—A Sermon s . Charles Battell Loomis . 204 

A Question of Ancestors—A Sibi. Illustrated George Bronson-Howard . 207 

Worry:—Its Consequences, Cure and Causation . Dr C. W. Saleeby ; . 217 

The Sea of Years—A Poem ; : F ; Richard Kirk : 6 224 

The Jonah of ‘‘Jupiter Jo”’A Nautical Ballad . Wallace Irwin . . « 225 
Illustrated 

Western Life Studies—(Special Insert) . ; W. Herbert Dunton - 227 

The ‘‘Shanghai-ers’’ of Scotaze—A Story . . Holman F. Day . s . 235 
Illustrated 

My Classmates—A True Story— Illustrated  ~-: T. W. Cowgill - . 248 

Tiddles-Toddles Tales—Illustrated ; . Edwin L. Sabin . - . 252 


IX.— The Adventure of the Spotted Pup 
The Childhood of the American Theatre . i Channing Pollock . : 259 


Illustrated 
The Woman by the Window— A Story - « W.B.M. Ferguson . . 265 
Illustrated 
What Americans Are Thinking : 2 i 3 : : ; P 275 
The Out-of-Town Girl in New York . : - Grace Margaret Gould . 277 
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Stenographic Opportunities 


By ROBERT F. ROSE 





(Mr. Rose was the official reporter of the Democratic National Convention of 1900, 


and the official shorthand Reporter traveling with Hon. W. J. 
Bryan during his two great campaigns.) 


s 


Interest in the possibilities in shorthand and the 
splendid opportunities which present themselves 
to the competent young men and women who 
have a thorough knowledge of the stenographic 


‘art, was awakened some time ago by the publi- 


cation of an article from the pen of William E. 
Curtis, showing that the expert shorthand writers 
in Chicago were dividing in fees upwards of $1,- 
000,000 a year, and that one firm, consisting of 
three young men in that city, were doing a buisi- 
ness approximating $100,000 annually. This was 
exclusive of the earnings of the office stenog- 
raphers, being but the amount paid to those en- 
gaged in shorthand as an independent business. 

_ The publication of such articles as the above 
inspired many to take up this lucrative business, 
and throughout the country there are many young 
men and women who have obtained material ad- 
vancement through the study of shorthand. What 
was true in Chicago has proved true throughout 
the country, and in no other line of endeavor 
have such quick returns resulted. 

A page from the journal of J. A. Lord, the 
Official reporter at Waco, Texas, discloses that in 
one month his earnings were $1,282. In the same 
state, but in a much smaller city, Dudley M. 
Kent, the official reporter at Colorado, Texas, 
earned $650.25 in a single month, while other 
reporters throughout the country have demon- 
strated by their work and earnings that short- 
hand is one of the most remunerative of pro- 
fessions. 

And it is not only in this line of work that 
shorthand is attractive to young men and women. 
The prominent statesmen, bankers, railway offi- 
cials, and captains of industry, draw from the 
ranks of the shorthand writers for their private 
secretaries, while in the business world the sten- 
ographer receives the greatest advancement. A 
more attractive position would be hard to imagine 
than that of W. J. Morey, private secretary to 
Joseph Leiter, the Chicago millionaire; or of Ed- 
win A. Ecke, private secretary to John R. Wal- 
lace, former chief engineer of the Panama canal; 
or of Ray Nyemaster, Atalissa, Iowa, private 
secretary to Congressman Dawson, of the second 
district of Iowa. These young men are in close 
contact with successful men, and their future ad- 
vancement is assured. 


These positions, however, are only for those 


who can and do write the best shorthand. In 
Mr. Curtis’ article the firm of Walton, James 
and Ford was given the credit of having the 
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largest business in the world—approximating 
$100,000 annually. All the parties whose success 
has been mentioned above, were taught expert 
shorthand by the school over which this most 
successful firm presides. Capable of writing the 
shorthand with which the large sums are made, 
these men inaugurated the Success Shorthand 
School in Chicago, and to-day have more success- 
ful graduates throughout the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico than any other institution of the 
kind in the world. Three years ago they began 
to teach young men and women at their homes, 
giving them a thorough knowledge of that expert 
shorthand which experience had demonstrated to 
these experts to be the best. Stenographers— 
graduates of other schools and with years of ex- 
perience—have been perfected so that they have 
more than doubled their former salaries. €haun- 
cey W. Pitts, in June, 1905, had absolutely no 
knowledge -of shorthand and resided in Alton, 
Iowa. Seven months thereafter he was the offi- 
cial court reporter of the Fourth Judicial district 
of Iowa—a position worth $3,000 a year. A few 
days before this article was written, a young man 
who had been employed as a stenographer at $75 
a month, but who took this perfection course, was 
so competent that he secured a position with the 
Illinois Sewing Machine Company at $35 a week. 

These are but a few of hundreds of cases, and 
the school, at the conclusion of its third year, can 
point to more graduates earning really large 
salaries than any other school in existence. 

If you know nothing of shorthand, and desire 
to become a really expert writer—capable of hold- 
ing the positions paying these large salaries— 
you should write at once for information in re- 
gard to this school, obtaining their contract to 
return all money paid in case of dissatisfaction 
when the course is half completed. If you are 
a stenographer, these experts can help you to ad- 
vance in your profession by teaching you the 
same shorthand which they write, and with 
which others have advanced. This school guar- 
antees its instruction. Its graduates have broken 
all records in actual expert work. Write to-day 
for their handsome 48-page book, explaining the 
method of instruction, a copy of the guaranty 
given each accepted pupil, and newspaper and 
magazine comments on the breaking of all short- 
hand records by its graduates, addressing Success 
Shorthand School, Suite 2411, 79 Clark Street, 
Chicago. If a stenographer, state system and 
experience. 
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MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE 
In ‘‘Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire”’ 
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MISS CLAIRE MAENTZ 


In “Love's Lottery” 
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In “The Social Whirl” 
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MISS ANNE BUTTERFIELD 
In ‘‘The Little Cherub” 
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In “His Honor, the Mayor” 
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‘ISS MAYE LOUISE AIGEN 
In ‘‘The Education of Mr. Pipp” 











FRAU ELLA SZAMOSY 
In the title role of ‘‘Madame Butterfly” 
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MISS TRIXIE FRIGANZA 
In “His Honor, the Mayor” 
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MISS ADELAIDE KOONAN 
In ‘*The Little Cherub” 
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MISS MARIE DORO 


In William Gillette's new play, “Clarice” 
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MISS MARGARET DALE 
In ‘‘The Price of Money” 
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MISS BEATRICE BURROWS 


In “His Honor, the Mayor” 
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HE house was a great red brick 
of many windows, with a classic 
white colonnade along its front, 

and almost invisible from the public 
road by reason of a grove of hoary 
sugar-maples, elms, and silver-poplars. 
It sat, queenlike, on a gentle hill, from 
which it looked down on the fertile, 
sunlit valley of the Pecatonica, check- 
ered with field and meadow, woodland 
and orchard. An automatic gate ad- 
mitted you to the grounds without 
troubling you to descend from your 
vehicle, after which a graveled drive 
led first to a hospitable veranda on one 
side of the house, and then passed on 
in serpentine curves, between clumps of 
shrubbery, to a cluster of red out- 
buildings in the rear. 

But it was unmistakably a farm- 
house, a product of the soil, a place 
where people lived, toiled, suffered, en- 
joyed, died—no mere country house 
where idle rich dawdled away the sum- 
mer months and fled at the first nip of 
frost. 

One day in early May a score or 
more of buggies, from which the horses 
had been detached, were scattered about 
the shady yard. Some of them were 
still occupied, however—usually by a 
2 








young man and a girl, the former in 
hot and unseasonable black, the latter 


in diaphanous white. Other couples 
lolled in hammocks or strolled beneath 
the trees. A group of elderly matrons, 
mostly in black, and a few very old 
men were comfortably ensconced in 
rocking-chairs on the spacious porch. 
But most of the men sat on the steps 
or lay in the grass, where they whit- 
tled, smoked, discussed the price of 
steers, and speculated on the advisa- 
bility of planting corn. . Occasionally, 
when the scented breath of the neigh- 
boring orchard, now white with bloom, 
drifted to their nostrils, they spoke of 
the fine prospect for an apple crop. 
The wives of most of these men had 
remained in the big double parlor, 
where possibly it was cooler, and where 
there were certainly fewer bugs and 
less danger of soiling their best gowns. 
In this room a ceremonial quiet pre- 
vailed. 3ut elsewhere in the great 
house people were hurrying to and fro, 
and running up and down stairs. In 
the capacious dining-room, where two 
long tables had been joined together, 
half a dozen young ladies, with skirts 
pinned up behind and aprons on in 
front, were deftly distributing silver- 
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ware, linen, and china, or arranging 
boughs of apple-blossom and lilac. 

At the side door a couple of young 
men were unloading a wagonful of 
folding-chairs and cracking jokes with 
the girls in the dining-room. In the 
kitchen a fat, red-armed, red-faced 
woman, With the tread of a grenadier, 
was marching and counter-marching, 
with a speed quite at variance with her 
avoirdupois, from wood-box to ice- 
box, from table to cupboard, hovering 
over the steaming range, slamming 
oven doors, mixing and stirring, and at 
the same time issuing a steady fire of 
orders to her two younger assistants. 

In the midst of this bustle, the door 
to the back stairs opened a little; and 
a fine, square head, piled high with a 
mass of loosely coiled, tawny hair, was 
thrust cautiously out. 

“Coast clear, Anne?’ the owner of 
the head asked, with a low, venture- 
some laugh. 

“What is it now, Patty?” returned 
the red-armed commandant, resting 
her hands on her generous hips in an 
attitude of extreme resignation. 

The remainder of the girl’s tall, 
splendid figure, statuesque and Greek- 
like under the flowing folds of her 
dressing-gown, now came into view 
and descended the remaining step or 
two. 

“Where’s mama?” 

“In the dining-room, and I reckon 
she don’t want to be bothered,” an- 
swered Anne Crisp shortly. 

Still smiling, with an eye alert for 
straying men, the girl moved across 
the kitchen with a long-limbed, swift 
but unhurried stride. At the dining- 
room door she paused, instinctively 
drawing her loose robe closer. At the 
farther end of the room a gray-haired 
woman was sorting out napkins and 
center-pieces for the table. 

“Caught you at it, mama!” exclaimed 
the girl. Then, reproachfully, but in 
tones not to be denied, she continued: 
“Now, mama, not another hand’s turn 
for you to-day. You promised! The 
girls will attend to all this. You go 
out on the side porch and talk to papa. 
He looks as blue as if we were having 


” 
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a funeral instead of a wedding.” She 
laid her hand endearingly but firmly on 
her mother’s shoulder; and Mrs. Palm- 
er, with a sigh, relinquished her task. 

“There is not as much difference be- 
tween the two, Patty, as a young wom- 
an of twenty-five might imagine.” 

Suddenly her eyes filled. Isabel— 
familiarly called Patty—continued to 
smile; but her own big, handsome blue 
eyes grew misty; then, kissing her 
mother inpulsively, she quickly retired 
at the approach of the two young men 
with another armful of chairs. As- 
cending the stairs and entering her 
room again, she was assailed with a 
chorus of reproaches from her brides- 
maids, who declared that she would 
never be dressed by twelve o'clock. 

“T hope I may, for when the clock 
strikes I start for the parlor. This 
wedding is coming off on time. I could 
have had myself ready hours ago, but 
you flighty girls have fairly got me into 
a stew.” She allowed herself to be 
pushed into a chair, and the next mo- 
ment her hair rolled in a flood down her 


back. 
“Stew!” snorted the amateur hair- 
dresser. ‘A polar bear on an iceberg 


would chill at sight of you. Do you 
realize, young lady, that you are going 
to be married?” 

“Yes, but not hung, as one might in- 
fer from your tone. Parson Green has 
just arrived, with his ritual under one 
arm and what I imagine to be a present 
for the bride under the other.” 

“Bless his heart! I hope he’ll get a 
fee more than enough to cover the cost 
of that present.” 

A peal of laughter greeted this sally. 
The bride flushed slightly, but an- 
swered serenely: “Don’t worry. My 
man doesn’t do things by halves.” 

“Oh, he proved that when he selected 
you, Pat,” retorted the other slyly. 
“Let’s see, dear, what did you weigh 
last time—one forty-five or one fifty- 
five ?” 


Meanwhile, in another room two 
young men were making their toilet. 
Even in their shirt-sleeves and shaving- 
lather it was evident that they belonged 
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to a class alien to the men who whittled 
and talked crops below. The stamp of 
the city was on them; pallor, not sun- 
burn, marked their faces; and they 
spoke and moved with a nervous en- 
ergy seldom seen on the farm. 

“Well, Billy,” said Van Kirk, as his 
pearl-handled razor rounded his short, 
bristly, black mustache, “isn’t it about 
time that you told me what you think 
of her?” 

“She’s a goddess, Fisher—nothing 
else,” answered the other. “How you 
ever conjured her into yielding her 
celestial destiny into your very mortal, 
clayey hands is more than I can figure 
out.” 

Fisher Van Kirk chuckled compla- 
cently. “What kind of an impression 
do you think she’ll make at, say, one 
of Mrs. Reverdy Wheatlocks’ afternoon 


“Nothing less than a_ sensation. 
When I first heard you were going to 
marry a farmer’s daughter, I es 

“Thought I was throwing myself 


away for a pair of ruddy cheeks! Cer- 





“What kind of an impression do you think she'll make at, say, one 
of Mrs. Reverdy Wheatlocks’ afternoon teas?” 


I8I 


tainly. So did mother! So did Nan!” 
And he laughed exultingly. 

Buckley eyed hit half-enviously. 
“Who pointed out the trail to this syl- 
van deity’s bower?” 

“T met her at Bryn Mawr when Kate 
Patterson was there—just three days 
before she graduated,” answered Van 
Kirk, as he put away his razor and 
lighted a cigarette. “But those three 
were enough for me. Since that time 
my auto has kept the plow-horses in 
this section on the qui vive.” 

He stepped to the window, with 
something of the ardor of a child, to 
take a glance at his latest purchase in 
the line of road machines—a great 
French car, almost as ponderous as a 
locomotive, sagging close to the 
ground like an overfed dog, and staring 
sinisterly out of its four brass eyes. At 
the present moment a group of farmers 
were standing about it, with more or 
less politely repressed hostility, now 
and then laying a hand upon its red 
leather upholstering, but taking no lib- 
erties whatever with its complicated 
-machinery. 

“These people, of course, 
are rather crude,” con- 
tinued Van Kirk half- 
apologetically. “Even Pat- 
ty’s father is a rough dia- 
mond. But I’m seeing 
more of them to-day than 
I ever expect to again. 
Isabel wanted a big wed- 
ding. She knows every- 
body for ten miles around, 
and she’s nothing if not 
loyal to her friends. But 
she stands head and shoul- 
ders above these other girls 
—you can see that. Those 
four years at school did 
wonders for her. Of 
course, she has some rustic 
ideas yet. But they simply 
lend her piquancy, and at 
the worst, it won’t take her 
long to shed them after she 
trots with me awhile. She’s 
chain-lightning on catching 
an idea. You only have to 
show her once.” 
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Buckley’s smile, as he bent over his 
suit-case during this monologue, was 
not visible to the groom—which was 
just as well, perhaps. 

“My people are all farmers,” he ob- 
served quietly. 

Van Kirk reddened. “You don’t say 
so, Buck! Well, that proves a second 
time that there is no discount on farm 
products.” 

“T have some brothers who would 
prove it. They are still on the farm, 


and I rather hope they'll stay there. 
They make perhaps one-fourth as much 
money in a year as I do, and live four 
times as full a life.” 

Van Kirk took a deep draw at his 
smoke, but said nothing. One never 
knew how to take Buckley, he reflected. 


When the bridal-party entered the 
crowded parlor with the soft rustle of 
freshly starched garments and took their 
place before a bank of apple bloom 
in. one corner, it was observed by many 
that the groom was a trifle shorter than 
the bride. There were, in fact, only 
two men in the room who could have 
obviously overtopped Isabel Palmer. 
One was her father, a man six feet four 
in height, and built on the same hercu- 
lean scale as to width and depth. The 
other was a broad-shouldered, square- 
chinned, black-haired young fellow of 
studious aspect, who stood just inside 
the door. He had been the last guest 
to arrive, and he now stood behind a 
palm which would have concealed a 
smaller man. 

But in spite of this his presence was 
obviously a disturbing’ influence, and 
he threatened to divide honors with the 
groom. Among the young women es- 
pecially, more than one animated, curi- 
ous eye was turned furtively in his 
direction. Aquilla, Palmer himself, 
vaguely conscious of something not on 
the program, turned squarely in his 
chair and looked back. Even the bride 
herself, who was very cool and very 
modest, lifted her eyes once to the vi- 
cinity of the palm, and then hastily 
dropped them again, with the only 
sign of embarrassment she betrayed 
throughout the proceedings. 
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If Marmaduke Horton felt any un- 
usual emotion, his face did not show 
it. But he could hardly have been ob- 
livious of the stir he had created. 
Therefore, the moment the minister had 
spoken the final word, he slipped out- 
side, without joining the throng which 
surged forward to congratulate the 
newly mated pair. He remained for the 
wedding-breakfast—which most of the 
guests, with some reason, called ‘“din- 
ner’—but sat far from the bride and 
groom; and as soon as the meal was 
over, he quietly made his way to the 
stable, mounted a black horse, and gal- 
loped off through a lane which did not 
bring him again into the vicinity of the 
house. 

The road lay due west, sloping gen- 
tly to the iron bridge which spanned the 
Pecatonica, then rose as gently to an 
equal height on the opposite side. On 
the brow of this ridge, a mile and a half 
distant in a bee-line from the Palmer 
residence, but in plain view from it, 
stood another brick house faced with 
a white colonnade, thickly set about 
with trees, and commanding numerous 
outbuildings. Some of the wedding- 
guests, drowsing in the shade after the 
satisfactory repast, watched horse and 
rider until they turned in at this house. 
It was a juicy subject for gossip, but 
not exactly a safe one, for neither 
Aquilla Palmer nor Marmaduke Hor- 
ton wasea man whom one would care 
to offend. 

“You know, I suppose,” observed 
Judah Bates finally, as he filled his pipe, 
“that the same archytect planned these 
here two houses, and the same con- 
tractor built ‘em. That was when 
Duke’s grandfather and Isabel’s grand- 
father first come into this country; both 
of ’em just turned twenty-one, but both 
of ’em married, and to sisters. They’d 
bought all this basin between ’em; but 
bein’ like brothers, one always ready to 
give way to the other, neither would 
say which side of the river he wanted. 
Newt Hammer told me once—and he 
knowed ’em both well—that this went 
on till the houses was bein’ plastered. 
Then they flipped a quarter to decide 
the matter, and Philo Horton got the 
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west side and Spencer Palmer the east. 
The land hadn’t been ac’rately surveyed 
then, but when it was, they found there 
wa’n’t an acre’s. difference between the 
two farms.” 


if. 


One other pair ‘of eyes had also 
watched the course of the black horse 
and its rider. The bride chanced—it 
would seem it was a chance—to be 
standing by an up-stairs window when 
he passed through the lane. At first 
her cheeks flushed angrily. Though 
he had failed to congratulate her and 
had avoided her at the breakfast, she 
had felt certain that he would not leave 
without a parting word. But as she 
watched the horse’s rhythmic rise and 
fall, as it steadily receded, the flush 
faded, a paleness succeeded, and her 
eyes filmed with reverie. 

In this brown study, a hand was 
laid upon her shoulder befote she be- 
came aware of her husband’s presence 
behind her. She started, and became 
conscious, for at least the second time 
that day, that her husband’s habit of 
stepping softly was distinctly irritating 
to her. 

“Hadn’t we better start soon, my 
dear?” he asked, pinching her cool 
cheek. 

“Not till all the guests have gone,” 
she answered rather decidedly. “Your 
car would frighten their horses. It 
won't be long,” she added more amia- 
bly. “Meanwhile, I’m going to do 
something which you will condemn as 
rustic;” and she smiled. “I’m going to 
take one last ride on horseback around 
the old place.” . 

“Rustic, but good! I'll join you.” 

“Oh, no. If we both go, they’d miss 
us. This must be a secret. You see,” 
she continued, laying her hands on his 
shoulders in a pretty, wifely way, “I’m 
going to say good-by to the trees and 
the flowers and the woods—all the 
things that I knew before I knew you. 
I’m not going to let them know I’m 
married—they’d be jealous—and your 
presence would let the secret out.” 

He did not look exactly satisfied ; but 
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she kissed him—bending her head a 
trifle to do so—and retired to change 
her clothes. A little tater she slipped 
out the back door, with a_ broad- 
brimmed sun-hat nodding on her head. 
With her own hands she saddled 
Cherokee — faithful Cherokee, who 
would follow her about like a dog— 
and led her out of the stable. A calf, 
bawling piteously, detained her for a 
moment while she turned it into an en- 
closure with its mother—an old trick of 
hers, for which she. had received more 
than one scolding as a girl. Then she 
swung herself into the saddle. 

She first crossed a meadow in which 
the lush young timothy still sprawled 
on the soil; then cantered down a lane 
bordered with blackberry brambles, into 
which no hired man had ever been al- 
lowed to put a brier scythe; passed a 
dead sycamore, in which a pair of 
had nested for 
years; and finally crossed the Peca- 
tonica on a little limestone arch of 
classic design. 

Here she paused. This arch had a 
history. Marmaduke Horton’s own 
hands had built it, and Isabel herself 
had carried the mortar for it. She was 
then only fifteen; and Duke, eight years 
her senior, had seemed to belong to an- 
cther generation. Not only was he 
older, but he knew so much more. He 
could answer any question you might 
ask about Chaldean or Greek. He 
could tell you about the glacial epoch, 
and show you rocks scratched by the 
great icebergs. He never cared to go 
coon-hunting, like the other young 
fellows; he never shot a bob-white or 
allowed any one else to shoot one on 
his farm. But he knew the name of 
every bird, and where its nest could be 
found. He could tell you the name 
of almost every flower, and would 
sometimes take you to where the rarest 
grew. But if you plucked them by lust- 
ful handfuls he would never take you 
again. If you gathered none at all, but 
left them in peace to continue their 
honeymoon—as he called their bloom- 
ing—and to spend the summer in rear- 
ing their large families—as he called 
their seeds—he was very well pleased. 
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After crossing the 
arch, Isabel was on 
Horton land, and a quar- 
ter-mile dash brought 
her to the edge of a 
magnificent wood, where 
the reverberation of an 
ax was a rare sound, and 
a tree was felled only to 
make room for a better 
one. She had known 
from the beginning that 
she would end in this 
wood; and though she 
might have denied it— 
honestly, too—-she had 


expected, on this last ride, to say good- 


by to more than trees and flowers. For 
Duke loved this sylvan retreat; here he 
always came when in_ trouble—and 
Isabel had reason to believe that he was 
in trouble to-day. 

Again she paused. Had she de- 
ceived her husband? Had she a right 
to come here? Then she flung the 
queries impatiently aside. Certainly 
lifelong friendship had its rights, too. 
She pushed into the woods, following 
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“Why did you run away so soon, sir?” 


no path. The low-hanging limbs would 
have swept a less skilful rider from her 
saddle, but they gave her no concern 
at all. Cherokee seemed to know the 
way, and finally cantered into a fantas- 
tic formation called the Witch’s Caul- 
dron—a little dell enclosed by a circular 
wall of rock thirty feet high, with a 
natural gateway wide enough to admit 
a buggy. 

There were no trees in the Cauldron 
—only the thickest of grass; and on this 
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green mat, with his face resting on his 
arm, lay a man, as yet unconscious of 
the girl’s noiseless approach. She 
needed no second glance to recognize 
the long limbs and sturdy back of Duke 
Horton. . 

He lifted his head at Cherokee’s 
champing of her bit, and met Isabel’s 
smiling eyes. He ‘did not rise or at- 
tempt to help her dismount. Conven- 
tional politeness had no place in their 
boy-and-girl intimacy. She was just 
as able to get down from a horse as 
he was; and, though she would have 
accepted his assistance in public, she 
would have resented it here as some- 
thing false. 

“Why did you run away so soon, 
sir, and why didn’t you congratulate 
me?” she asked, without preliminaries, 
turning Cherokee loose and_ sinking 
down into the blue grass beside the 
young Achilles, sulking in his tent. 

“T think you know.” 

“T don’t!” she protested, but with 
that feminine emphasis which seems to 
add: “Or if I do, it is not ladylike for 
me to seem to know.” 

“Perhaps you don’t, then. But you 
think you do. You think it was because 
I fancied there were too many people 
there who wanted to hear what I said 
and see how I looked.” 

“T thought nothing of the kind,” she 
denied coolly. ‘But if it wasn’t that, 
what was it?” 

“Well, if you must know—I didn’t 
care to congratulate you on being kid- 
naped from this Garden of Eden and 
carried off for imprisonment within the 
stone walls of a city.” His tone was 
half-whimsical, yet not jocular. 

“Thanks for that cheerful prophecy, 
Duke. But I shall prove you a false 
prophet. I have been happy here, but 
I expect to be happier there. I shall 
live a wider life. I love all this—just 
as much as you—but I think I am now 
ripe for something further.” She 
iooked at him with a challenge in her 
eyes. He smiled quizzically. 

“That has a queer sound, Patty, on 
your lips—lips which have chanted so 
many pastoral hymns in the years gone 
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by. Do you remember what you said 
the day you got back from school?” 

She flushed a little. “I was younger 
then than I am now.” 

“By something like a year, I believe,” 
he observed satirically. 

“And I hadn’t met-——at least, had just 
met—Fisher Van Kirk.” 

It was Horton’s turn to flush. But 
Fisher Van Kirk was evidently a sub- 
ject which he had determined not to 
discuss, and he closed the lips of his 
rather large, mobile mouth in a signifi- 
cant way. 

“A woman’s lot is what her husband 
makes it,’ continued Isabel. “I don’t 
think many would consider mine a-hard 
one.” There was a note of exultation 
in her voice. “I have married a man, 
Duke—one who lands on his feet from 
whatever height you drop him. He 
loves me, and I love him; very, very 
dearly.” 

“T supposed so when you announced 
your intention of marrying him,” an- 
swered Horton, with velvety sarcasm. 
After a pause he continued, in a differ- 
ent tone: “I hope you may be happy, 
Patty. I believe you will be. I be- 
lieve you are one of the rare women 
who can command happiness under al- 
most any circumstances. And if you 
fail, you won’t whimper. But, as to my 
congratulating you—that is a different 
matter. I can’t forget that here you 
were born, ran about barefooted, went 
fishing and bird’s-nesting. You, know 
every fence-post on these two farms. 
You were brought up, spiritually, on 
the song of birds and the perfume of 
flowers. And now you are going awdy 
from it all—and from me. Is it not 
natural that I should shrink from con- 
gratulations ?” 

She gently tapped a nodding spring 
beauty with her whip. 

“Duke, I believe you are more than 
half in earnest.” 

“Ouite that much—possibly 
fourths.” 

She laughed a little at his drollery. 

“But did you want me to play here 
always with you, until I became a lean, 
acidulous old maid, fit neither for play- 
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mate nor wife? Would you have had 
me miss my destiny ?” 

“T hope you are not missing it now,” 
he observed. 

“Duke, that is too serious. even from 
you,” she declared indignantly. 

“Maybe it is,” said he apologetical- 
ly. ‘But we have always dealt in plain 
speech. Shall IJ tell you the truth? I 
ran away from there to-day because I 
had an intolerable ache in my heart. 
We have never been sweethearts, so I 
can say that. I felt like a brother who 
had lost an only sister. I felt, I fancy, 
something like your father and mother 
are feeling at this moment. I helped to 
raise you, lassie, as it were; and to me, 
so far from approximating the lean 
old maid of whom you speak, you are 
still only a little girl.” 

“T am twenty-five.” she interpolated. 
“An age at which little girls are usual- 
ly thinking of a mate.” 

“Oh, yes. But that is very young to 
a man who is almost thirty-three.” 

“Ts it?” she asked, with a smile. “I’m 


so glad, for Fisher is almost thirty-six. 
I must seem quite a child to him.” 


“Doubtless. Lucky man, to reap 
where others have sown! I still speak 
as one who had a hand in putting in the 
crop.” 

She thoughtfully drew a culm of 
grass from its sheath, and nibbled at 
its white, succulent base. For a mo- 
ment there was silence, broken only by 
the shrill call of a red-head somewhere 
in the wood. 

“Yes, you helped put in the crop, 
undoubtedly. But did it ever occur to 
you, Duke, that maybe you were neg- 
lecting the harvest—tempting some one 
else to climb the fence and thrust his 
sickle into the ripe grain? Did it ever 
occur to vou, in short, that there was a 
way to keep me here—always?” <A 
fine color crept into her cheeks, but she 
looked at him steadily, with the fear- 
lessness of the purity that knows it- 
self. His own eyes dropped before her 
gaze. 

“It has occurred to me some ten 
thousand times, I should say, in the past 
five years, that there was a way which 
some men in my place would have tried. 
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But I knew better. And you know bet- 
ter now. There has never been a time 
since you were a woman that you would 
have married me.” 

She plucked another grass-stem de- 
liberately. » Her drooping lashes veiled 
a slightly dilated blue eye. 

“You don’t know that,” she answered 
softly. ‘There is' only one way that 
you could know it, and you—you didn't 
try that way.” 

“Am. I not right?” 
vibrant. 

“Is that question quite fair?’’ she 
asked slowly. 

“Don’t answer if it isn’t.” 

“To yourself, I mean?” 

“I don’t count,” he retorted. 

“You count with me. You have al- 
ways counted with me.” 

“Don't try to salve my wounds, 
Patty. I can stand anything better than 
that,” he exclaimed bruskly. ‘Answer 
my question. It can make no difference 
now.” 

“Well, Duke, since I became a wom- 
an—to use your own phrase—there has 
never been a time, before I met Fisher, 
that I wouldn’t have married you.” 
She looked at him gravely, sorrowfully. 
“But since I met Fisher i 

“There would have been no Fisher 
if I had spoken—do you mean ?” 

“T suppose that’s what I mean,” she 
admitted. ‘It sounds strange, consid- 
ering that I love him and became his 
plighted wife not quite three hours 
since. Such toys of fate are we! 
Mind, I don’t say I loved you, Duke. 
But I respected and admired you so 
profoundly that all I needed to make 
me love you was to know that you loved 
me. But you didn’t love me, Duke, in 
that way,” she added rather hastily. 
“Your love was like a brother’s, as you 
just said. You may think now, when 
another is carrying me off, that it 
wasn’t. But it was. I saw that all 
along—always.” 

“Yes, a thick-skulled, 
brother,” he murmured. 

“And so it must continue,” she went 
on earnestly. “That is the only kind 
of love you could give me now.” She 
looked at his moody brow for a mo- 


His voice was 


unseeing 












ment with an uneasy expression, as if 
fearful of having roused a sleeping lion. 
Then she rose to her feet. “I must be 
going. Perhaps I shouldn’t have come. 
But I couldn't go away, after all our 
years together, without a good-by.” 

He rose and extended his hand, in his 
old, tender, elder-brother fashion. 
After all, her fears had been ground- 
less, she reflected. But there was a 
stiffness about his lips, and a pain in his 
fine dark eyes. ‘ 

For a moment they clasped hands. 
Then, yielding to a sudden impulse, as 
only the pure in heart can safely do, 
she said: “Can | lawfully give you a 
_ Sister’s kiss, too?” 

She noticed, when it was too late, 
that his hand was trembling. 

“You could lawfully give it, Patty.” 
He smiled to cover the huskiness of his 
voice. “But I—I could not lawfully re- 
ceive it. It—it would not be a sister’s 
kiss to me.” 

She emitted a cry of pain. 

“Oh, Duke, take it back—take it 
back! Tell me you don’t mean it! 
Don’t send me away with a heavy 
heart!” She leaned swiftly forward 
and touched his cheek with her lips— 
for the first time in her life. “I’ve done 
it. It is a sister’s kiss. Tell me you 
accept it as such.” 

But instead, he threw himself upon 
the ground with the appalling sob of 
the strong man. And the woman, 
white, conscience-stricken, shaking like 
a leaf, mounted her horse and fled. 


III. 


The day after Isabel’s departure a 
strong southwest wind blew steadily, 
warping the two spirelike Lombardies 
by the gate and reversing the leaves of 
the venerable silver-poplars until the 
trees looked pale and worn. The petals 
of the apple-blossoms fell continuously, 
like a snow-storm, whitening the 
ground, drifting about the- fence-posts, 
and whirling out into the highway, 
where they perished in the heat and 
dust almost as quickly as if they had 
been veritable snowflakes. 

During the preceding week an un- 
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wonted tide of life had flowed through 
the great house. Guests were arriving 
each day; the splash of wheels on the 
graveled drive was an almost con- 
stant sound; a babble of girlish voices 
rose all day long; and from the up- 
stairs rooms soprano laughter echoed 
into the small hours of the night. Now 
a profound solitude reigned in the wide 
halls and high-ceiled rooms; footfalls 
reverberated so dismally that Aquilla 
tiptoed about when Mrs. Palmer was 
not looking. Anne Crisp, a servitor in 
the family for twenty years, worked in 
gloomy taciturnity. 

Mrs. Palmer could not remember 
having ever heard the weanling calves 
bawl so plainly before from the distant 
river pasture. Nor could she remember 
when so few neighbors had passed on 
their way to and from town. Even the 
rural mail-carrier seemed to have de- 
serted them, for now he slipped their 
mail into the box without stopping his 
horse, whereas, for a week before, he 
had driven in every day with registered 
parcels, and usually went off. nibbling 
a cooky or other titbit from the kitchen. 

She spent much of her time in Isa- 
bel’s room, delving among the clothes 
which Isabel had outworn or outgrown, 
toys, dolls and doll-rags, little shoes and 
stockings, her first chair—made_ by 
Aquilla—school-books, college banners, 
a gymnasium suit, and other souvenirs 
of Bryn Mawr. It was a mournful 
pleasure which these relics yielded the 
mother. Sometimes, when her thoughts 
were gray with the dust of the past, 
her heart would fairly leap at the ‘fan- 
cied sound of pattering feet and a prat- 
tling voice on the stairs. Then tears 
would trickle down her thin cheeks, and 
she would ask forgiveness for wishing 
Isabel a child again. God willing, she 
would hear little feet on the stairs once 
more, but it would be when Isabel was, 
not a child again, but a mother. Moth- 
erhood was a finer, nobler estate than 
babyhood—so the gray-haired woman 
reflected through her tears, and tried 
to be consoled by the thought. 

During the confusion of her honey- 
moon, Isabel had sent home only brief, 
impersonal postal cards, to let them 
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know that she had been neither blown 
up nor sunk. Her first letter was, there- 
fore, something of an event. That 
evening Aquilla and his wife talked 
over the situation without reserve for 
the first time. It was the first time, in 
fact, that they could trust themselves 
to do so. Isabel had made a brilliant 
match—so their talk ran. They might 
not have chosen the city for her future 
home, to be sure; but parents are sel- 
dom choosers. Moreover, in their anx- 
iety to keep her near them, they might 
have done her a wrong and limited her 
development. In the past, they had 
given her the best they had—books, 
education, and travel. Yet they had to 
confess that there were certain irreme- 
diable disadvantages in a farmer’s life. 
It had suited them well enough; but 
considering Isabel’s capabilities and her 
active, restless mind, perhaps it was 
better that she had been called to an- 
other sphere. 

Thus they talked. But even as they 
talked, their eyes wandered across the 
lovely valley to that 
other brick house, 
whose_ windows 
burned each morning 
like beacons against 
the rising sun. In 
the purple twilight it 
looked lonesome and 
remote, typifying the 
change which had 
come over Duke. 

In the beginning, 
he had ridden over 
every day on some 
pretext or other, as 
- he used to do in the 
days before Fisher 
Van Kirk’s motor-car 
had become a terror 
to the horses of the 
valley. His pale face 
and hollow eyes told 
their own story; and 
Mrs. Palmer, vibra- 
ting with sympathy, 
kept him for meals 
frequently, and some- 
times for the night. 
She knew. 
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But, however sweet it was thus to 
hover, mothlike, about the rooms hal- 
lowed by Isabel’s familiar touch, it was 
also painful. Perhaps, too, it was un- 
manly. Anyhow, Duke’s visits, after a 
few weeks, became less and less fre- 
quent, and finally ceased altogether. 
Neither of the Palmers ever upbraided 
him for his desertion. They under- 
stood. But it made them lonelier; and 
in some vague way their child seemed 
farther from them than ever, more defi- 
nitely and irremediably removed. 

Another thought disturbed Aquilla. 
The day after the departure of the 
bridal pair, in rummaging for some pa- 
pers in the roorn which the groom and 
his best man had occupied, he had dis- 
covered a silver flask bearing Fisher 
Van Kirk’s name—empty, but smelling 
of whisky. Aquilla had carried it out 
back of the stable and buried it. He 
was not a crank on temperance, but 
Nettie had a horror of liquor by reason 
of its ravages in her own family; and 
he would have lost a finger rather than 


“Hang Fisher!” growled Aquilla. “What we want is her.” 











have her learn of his find. Moreover, 
he knew that Isabel believed Fisher to 
be a teetotaler; and it was Fisher’s 
drinking clandestinely which constitu- 
ted the offense in Aquilla’s eyes and 
caused him much uneasiness. 

The tide of the year rose higher and 
higher. The tender green of spring 
hardened into the maturity of summer. 
The first frail, white wild flowers had 
given way to the conquering cohorts 
of the composites. The fields of grain 
turned yellow; the fruit-trees began to 
bend under their accumulated burdens. 
Painted October and sear November 
slowly passed. Then Christmas came. 
3ut not Isabel, in spite of all her pre- 
marital promises. Fisher’s family had 
made such elaborate preparations for 
their entertainment, she wrote, that she 
dared not disappoint them. Perhaps it 
was only just; they had seen so little of 
her, whereas, her parents had seen so 
much of Fisher. But the next time 
they must give way to her. Meanwhile, 
they could look for her in the spring, 
not later than Easter. 

Easter came, but again not Isabel. 
She thought it better to wait for more 
settled weather, some time in May or 
June. The Pecatonica was always so 
beautiful in June. 

As Mrs. Palmer laid the letter down, 
Aquilla moved his massive bulk across 
the room toward the shelf containing 
his pipe and tobacco—a sign that his 
wife knew well. 

“T see through it,” he grumbled. 
“Fisher won't come, and she is ashamed 
to come without him.” 

“You don’t know that, Aquilla,” ob- 
served Mrs. Palmer mildly. 

May—June—then another letter, a 
long, loving, apologetic letter. Fisher 
wanted to go to Europe for a much- 
needed rest. Would they ever forgive 
her if she went there instead of coming 
home? To make both visits seemed im- 
possible, and Fisher—well, the country 
bored Fisher ; and when he was so good 
as to offer to take her to Europe, where 
she had never been, she could not gra- 
ciously refuse. 

“Hang Fisher! growled Aquilla. 
“What we want is her. She is getting 
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so gracious that she bids fair to forget 
her parents.” 

“Her first duty is to her husband,” 
maintained Mrs. Palmer, not very posi- 
tively. 

“Oh, of course, of course,” assented 
Aquilla, looking off across the valley 
toward the Horton home. He had no- 
ticed that morning, in driving by, that 
the grass in the front yard was a foot 
high and the gate off its hinges. 


IV. 

The second Christmas Isabel had a 
good reason for not coming home. A 
little Van Kirk was expected! There- 
fore, the third week in December Mrs. 
Palmer packed her trunk and went up 
to the city. She took enough clothes 
along, it seemed to Aquilla, to last her 
six months; but she assured him that 
she -would not stay more than one 
month, provided all went well. 

She came back in just two weeks, 
unannounced, riding in the wagon of a 
farmer who had chanced to be at the 
village that day. Aquilla, glancing up 
from “Gibbon’s Rome” at the sound of 
wheels, arose to his full height at the 
apparition and quickly reached the door, 
vastly curious and not a little alarmed. 

“What is it, mother?” he asked, when 
the neighbor had driven on. ‘Get 
homesick ?” 

“Yes. But it wasn’t so much that as 
because they didn’t seem to need me 
any longer,” answered Mrs. Palmer 
calmly, and with an ominous dignity. 
“The doctor calls every day, and often 
twice a day. They have a nurse for 
her and another for the baby. They 
have a man cook who can prepare any- 
thing on earth. Servants swarm about 
the place like rats. You can’t lay your 
gloves down before a lackey has his 
hands under them. There was simply 
nothing for me to do—nothing for 
Fisher to do—nothing for any one to 
do except those who were paid for do- 
ing it. A coachman will take her out 
in a carriage as soon as she’s able to 
ride; or a chauffeur, as they call him, 
will take her out in that ugly automo- 
bile. So I came home.” 
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“But just to be with her. 
Aquilla, and paused. 

“I couldn’t be with her—not alone. 
Between servants, nurses, and doctors, 
running in with soups and tonics, fever- 
thermometers, and hot-water bags, I 
couldn’t get five minutes with her at a 
time. And—-Aquilla!—she realizes the 
ridicttlousness of it all. The poor girl!” 
Her eyes filled. “She’s a_ prisoner. 
Aquilla, I wouldn’t live that mewed-in, 
Turkish harem life in that big, cold 
house for all the money in this world. 
They call it luxury, but it’s slavery.” 
She gave a little sob. “Oh, Quill, I 
ran away because I couldn’t stand it 
any longer—not even long enough to 
ask you to meet me at the station. I 
feel as if we had lost the girl forever. 
She lives in a different world from 
ours. As she lay there in that beautiful 
bed, with all that money could buy her, 
I never felt so sorry for any one in my 
life. They haven’t spoiled her yet, but 
they will, or they'll cast her out.” 

“Cast her out! What do you mean?” 
demanded Aquilla sternly. 

“Oh! I don’t know. Nothing, per- 
haps. But she can’t be of them and of 
us, too. I—I suppose she will choose 
for them. She’s young; besides, it’s 
right that she should. All that she can 
ever give us again will be a few days 
out of the year. She'll never live our 
life again. She'll just come and look 
on, like those summer boarders over at 
the Springs.” 

-“QOur girl will never be one of those 
ninnies,” declared Aquilla stoutly. But 
in his heart he feared. The odds were 
so overwhelmingly against the child. 

Both agreed, the next morning, that 
they had taken a rather extreme view of 
the situation. Nevertheless, it was a 
view which they slowly and insensibly 
adopted as time passed. When the 
second summer of Isabel’s absence ar- 
rived, it was Fisher’s wish that the 
teething baby should not be taken out 
of reach of the family physician. The 
third Christmas was missed for some- 
what the same-reason. But when the 
third summer came and another trip to 
Europe snatched Isabel from the par- 
ents’ yearning arms, they really began 


” began 
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to wonder if they should ever see her 
again without a journey to Fisher Van 
Kirk’s palatial mansion. And before he 
would take that journey, Aquilla, rais- 
ing his giant form to its last inch, 
vowed sonorously that corn would 
sprout in January. Then, at Nettie’s 
tears, he went out to the barn and 
worked off his choler by furiously 
throwing down hay for the horses. 

The Van Kirks remained in Europe 
this time for nearly a year. Almost 
every letter bore a different postmark. 
Isabel was alone a good deal of the 
time, however. Fisher came and went 
between Europe and America. Just 
how much time he spent with his wife 
was not made plain by her letters, for 
she rarely mentioned his name. In 
fact, it was gradually borne in on Mrs. 
Palmer that something was wrong. But 
she dared not breathe her fears to 
Aquilla. 

At last Isabel returned to America, 
and in her very first letter bearing a 
domestic postmark she announced that 
she was coming home—‘for a good 
long visit and rest.’”’ And in one week! 
Aquilla, deacon in Mount Moriah 
church, aged sixty-two, and weighing 
two hundred and seventy-five pounds, 
cut an elephantine pigeonwing which 
landed him in the neighborhood of the 
telephone—an innovation since Isabel’s 
time. Ringing furiously, he jerked 
down the receiver and informed Duke 
Horton of the great news. 

“Yes; coming home!” he fairly 
shouted—he always talked too loud in 
the instrument. “Yes, one week from 
to-day. Hooray! We'll all go to meet 
her in the surrey, Duke. Yes, you, too. 
Certainly! Who has a better right? A 
stock-buyer coming? Head him off and 
tell him to come another day. I'll buy 
your steers if he don’t.” 

But Mrs. Palmer, who had sat very 
still, with her hands folded over the ele- 
gant, monogramed note-paper, could no 
longer keep her full heart from over- 
flowing. 

“Aquilla, do you suppose that—that 
anything can have happened?’ she 
asked tremulously. 

“Happened!” echoed the astounded 
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old man. “Well, Net! Here you've 
been worrying all these years because 
she didn’: come, and now you are 
worrying because she is coming. 
Pshaw! Yes, something’s happened. 
She’s been converted. She’s been con- 
victed of the sin of neglecting her 
mother and her foolish old dad. That's 
what’s happened.” 

But the event 
belied his cock- 
sure words, for 
three days later an- 
other letter came— 
brief and to the 
point. 














I thought to wait 
until I came home to 
tell you, but it is 
easier to write it— 
though I shrink, oh, 
how I shrink from 
that! Fisher and I 
can never live to- 
gether again. Some 
day I will tell you all, 
but please let it be in 
my own good time. 
This much I must 
ask. Meantime, try 
not to be unhappy. 
For you must make 
me happy again, and 
you can’t do it if you 
are unhappy your- 
selves. 


Mrs. Palmer 
read it aloud, in a 
voice that strove 
desperately to be 
firm. Her hus- 
band listened and 
softly stroked the 
knee of his hot- 
weather linen 
trousers. Neither 
spoke for a mo- 
ment. The profound silence seemed to 
reach out and hush all the world, still- 
ing the voice of the birds, quieting the 
fluttering leaves, and shutting off the 
insect chorus in the grass. 

“Our daughter—leaving her hus- 
band!” murmured Aquilla vaguely, in- 
credulously. Then the red blood leaped 
to his temples, and he sprang to his feet 
with an awful oath. “If I ever catch 








She was the same whole-souled Isabel. 
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that—that—if ever I get these hands 
on his throat——” 

Mrs. Palmer hastily rose and left the 
room. In that moment her passionate 
husband was a murderer at heart, and 
she was afraid—not of him, but for 
him. 

Aquilla did not finish his sentence. 
When the red mist 
had passed from 
his eyes, he 
mopped the dew 
from his brow and 
sat down again. 
He knew that his 
wife had gone to 
Isabel’s room, but 
he was too wise to 
follow. No com- 
panionship, 
of whatever length 
or intimacy, can 
safely deny the 
soul its right to 
solitude in crucial 
moments. 

At the supper- 
table, where she 
appeared with 
swollen eyes, Mrs. 
Palmer said: “Un- 
der the circum- 
stances, don’t you 
suppose she would 
rather meet us 
alone at the sta- 
tion?” 

“No, my dear. 
We'll not begin by 
burying her. On 
the other hand, 
we'll advertise her 
coming. She’s no 
criminal. She shall 
walk about with 
her head up, in the broad glare of day. 
Duke shall be right there at her side. 
I wish the good God had put it into 
his mind never to let her leave his side.” 

“T suppose He would have had to put 
it into her mind, too,” murmured Mrs. 
Palmer. It was woman, defending 
woman, against man. Aquilla, with a 
sudden realization of this fact, became 
silent. 
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V. 


It was apparently the same Isabel 
who had left four years before that 
stepped down off the train. At least, 
none of the score or more of old 
friends, mostly from the village, who 
had gathered to welcome her home, had 
any fears, after the first glance, that 
prosperity had spoiled her. She was the 
same simple, whole-souled Isabel. 

Yet she was not the same. She had 
left a girl; she was coming back a 
mother. She weighed more, but some 
of her color was gone. There was a 
tone about her clothes which only art 
and money can effect; there was a tone 
about the woman herself which not even 
contact with a wider and different 
world could wholly account for. She 
was now nearly thirty, in the perfect 
and full-blown flower of her woman- 
hood. The dew of youth was gone, 
but there were a fulness of sap and a 
firmness of fiber in its place which were 
more satisfying to the mature eye of 
Marmaduke Horton. And by her side 
was a credential not to be overlooked— 
a little girl of about three, with blue 
eyes and light hair, clinging timidly to 
her skirts. 

Wondering what her greeting of him 
would be, Horton stood in the back- 
ground until the kisses and embraces of 
Isabel’s parents and girl friends should 
be disposed of. Meanwhile, he watched 
the baggage-agent putting off five big 
trunks. If these represented Isabel’s 
idea of the amount of clothes required 
for a few weeks’ stay in the country, 
she had changed more than he had im- 
agined at first sight. If she had be- 
come a butterfly, he—— 

She had pushed past the last of the 
girls and stood before him with ex- 
tended hands. 

“Duke! Dear old Duke!” she mur- 
mured, with glistening eyes. 

They were older eyes than he had ex- 
pected to see, and they glowed with a 
subtle wisdom and experience that to 
him were rather disconcerting. His 
face flushed and his sound, steady-go- 
ing heart fluttered like a girl’s. That 
fine tranquillity with which he used to 
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overawe her was, for the moment, con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

But how natural she was! How 
simple and childlike! Before they 
started for home, she insisted on pat- 
ting old Bill and Dolly on the nose. 
“Just as soft as ever, but a little grayer 
—like myself!” she exclaimed. “Faith- 
ful old fellows!” And as she climbed 
agilely into the surrey, almost eluding 
her father’s helping hand, she added 
laughingly: “Dad, you still have that 
broken whip-socket tied with a string! 
And you were going to have it mended 
four—five—six years ago.” 

“Oh, not that long, Patty,” protested 
Aquilla joyously. 

“Yes, that long. Did you never 
write something in your copy-book 
about procrastination? If you did, you 
surely have forgotten what it was.” 

As they jogged along the white road, 
hedged in on either side by the lusty 
band of vegetable outlaws which ren- 
dezvoused in the fence-rows, with ex- 
panse of oats and wheat and young 
corn farther back, Isabel shot hungry 
glances to right and left. When they 
entered the cool, gloomy stretch of 
wood known as the Harrison Bottom, 
and a little green heron flashed up the 
bed of the creek, she sighed and mur- 
mured passionately: “Oh, this is so 
good, so good! And you are all so 
good—so good to see and hear and 
feel!’ And she spanned with both 
hands her father’s great, hard arm. Her 
spirits fairly bubbled over, and when 
they reached the Horton place, where 
Duke got out, she also wanted to get 
down and walk around the house. She 
said she would sleep better that night 
for it. 

Mrs. Palmer’s keen blue eyes had 
been busy from the moment Isabel 
stepped off the train, in an effort to de- 
termine whether this ecstatic, childlike 
mood was genuine or only a mask. It 
was not until bedtime, when she was 
still hovering about her girl, that her 
doubts were allayed. Then Isabel ex- 
claimed, as she let down her long hair 
before the glass: “Mama, I’m _ so 
happy. If it weren’t for that little tike 
asleep there on the bed, I could be- 




















lieve that I had only come back from 
school again. Oh, what a_ beautiful 
thing it is to have a home—a home that 
doesn’t change—a home that is always 
waiting with open arms no matter what 
happens to you! Mama, I haven’t had 
a real home in four years.” 

Her eyes filled, and as she kissed her 
mother good night, she put her arms 
about her neck and held her tightly for 
a moment. When Mrs. Palmer reached 
her own room, she said: ‘Aquilla, 
coming home has done the child good 
already. She is actually happy.” 

“Certainly she’s happy,” he answered, 
with masculine assurance. “I could 
have told you that eight hours ago.” 

She was, in fact, happy—“unreason- 
ably, unjustifiably happy,” she said to 
herself. Her affairs were unchanged, 
her problems were still before her. But 
the physical escape from the world 
which she had learned to hate, back to 
these scenes of childhood, had acted as 
an intoxicant; and, like those intoxi- 
cated with a grosser element, she re- 
membered but did not care. 

Fisher Van Kirk’s elegant home—she 
had never thought of it as hers—seemed 
an indefinite distance from this old 
brick house in its leafy nest. When 
she stepped to the window the next 
morning, still in her nightgown, the 
breeze seemed a compound of a thou- 
sand delicate essences, unnamable and 
imperceptible individually. The last 
sound she had heard the night before, 
as she lay in a delicious semiconscious- 
ness, was the weird threnody of the 
whippoorwill. Now came the cheerful 
call of bob-white. — 

It seemed as if the spell must surely 
break soon. But, no! It still held at 
noon, it still held at night. During the 
next three days she rambled over the 
house from cellar to garret, and scoured 
the woods and fields on horseback. Still 
the spell held, and sometimes she had 
to look down at her long skirts and the 
plain gold band on her finger, to make 
sure that she was not a little barefoot 
girl again. 

Another reminder that her girlhood 
days were past forever was her child, 
tumbling in the grass, playing in the 
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dust, or standing with her wide, won- 
dering eyes to a crack in the pig-pen 


or the barnyard fence. Yet, with a 
doting grandmother ever on hand, little 
Ethel did not need her mother nearly 
as often as the mother needed her. ° 
That slumbering genie, Maternity, once 
awakened, was not to be conjured to 
sleep again. Of human conventions, of 
faithless husbands and blighted hopes, 
it took small cognizance. Isabel could 
weave the dream-spell of the long, long 
ago, but one stroke of her baby’s hand 
would rupture the gossamer strands. 

One thing that jarred slightly on Isa- 
bel’s delicately attuned sensibilities was 
Duke Horton. The trees, the birds— 
all of nature’s children accommoda- 
tingly fitted themselves into her recon- 
struction of the past. But Duke Horton 
was not so plastic. He had changed. 
She could not conjure him back again 
into her dream-world. She had ridden 
to the Witch’s Cauldron the day after 
her return, and it had seemed as if it 
were only the week before that she had 
sat there on the grass with Duke, while 
the wedding-guests still tarried. But 
Duke was not there this time. More- 
over, three whole days elapsed before 
he rode over to see her; and then some- 
thing alien in his manner made her 
wedding-day seem as distant as when 
she sat in the splendid loneliness of 
Fisher Van Kirk’s house, with grief 
and shame gnawing at her heart. 

Duke had come often enough after 
that—as often, perhaps, as propriety 
would allow; and between times they 
not infrequently met on horseback. But 
to Isabel, in her first wild, unreasoning 
days of freedom, he seemed to be treat- 
ing her with studied reserve; and all 
her efforts to revive the old intimacy 
were in vain. 

One day it flashed over her like a 
revelation that while her husband was 
a shadowy thing of the past with her, 
he was a living reality to Duke; and 
might, for all that the latter knew, come 
whizzing along in his red automobile 
any day. Should she enlighten him? 
She resolved to do so, after the strictest 
inquiry into her motives. It was only 
a question of time, at the best, before 
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the tongue of speculation would be 
wagging—before eVerybody, in fact, 
must ‘know the truth. 

But telling him, she found, was not 
so easy as telling her parents, and she 
failed several times in the attempt. 
Somehow, she was afraid. But one af- 
ternoon when they had drawn their rus- 
tic chairs out under the great elm which 
she, years before, had christened the 
Patron Saint, some chance remark of 
his about Van Kirk gave her the cour- 
age to begin. After the first words— 
“Duke, I have something to tell you, 
but I’m almost afraid, just as I used to 
be when you were a kind of god to 
me”’—after these words it was easier. 

So she told him of her first happy 
weeks—alas! that they were only weeks; 
then of her discovery that Fisher 
drank, often to excess; how he had 
promised to abstain, and how she had 
learned, months later, that he had never 
stopped for even one day. She told of 
her disappointment at the society in 
which he moved—veneered with the 
formal respectability which wealth can 
always buy, but flashy, material, even 
gross, without culture or refinement, 
living for pleasure alone, and ambitious 
only to outvie one another in vulgar 
display. Most of the women gambled, 
smoked, and drank. They talked with 
outrageous license, and bandied stories 
about which brought a blush to Isabel’s 
cheek. 

She had forgiven Fisher’s mendacity, 
and she had become measurably hard- 
ened to her environment, though not 
without a ghastly smile at thought of 
the envy which many of her girl friends 
doubtless felt for her—girls who would 
have been shocked at the daily scenes 
in her drawing-room. Then had come 
Fisher’s intolerable familiarity with 
other women. It was a harmless in- 
timacy, according to his code, and per- 
haps it was not positively immoral. 
But to Isabel, with her clean-cut, aus- 
stere ideas of such relations, it was re- 
pulsive, and irreconcilable with the love 
Fisher professed for her. Finally came 
an intimacy not even justified by his 
loose code, and which even friends 


could not defend. 
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“This is squalid, I know,” she con- 
cluded, with a soft color in her cheeks 
and eyes unnaturally bright. “But it 
seems only just for you to be told. I 
am not the girl you once knew. I have 
passed through experiences which have 
smirched me, whether I was to blame or 
not; and in a sense I was to blame.” 

Duke said nothing for some time, and 
she occasionally stole a solicitous glance 
at him. She recalled his words at the 
Witch’s Cauldron, the day of her wed- 
ding: “I hope you are not missing 
your destiny,” and her indignant, cock- 
sure repudiation of his fears. Once she 
would have been as confident of finding 
justification in his eyes as in her par- 
ents’, but now she was not so sure. 

His silence, however, had to do. with 
himself rather than with her. His love 
for her had died some three years be- 
fore, he had believed. But what meant 
this sudden emotion in his breast, that 
exultant throb, when -he should have 
felt only pity for the suffering and hu- 
miliation of his old playmate? Did he 
hope that another man’s loss might 
prove his gain? That he might yet 
grope amid the charred ruins of this 
woman’s domestic life and find a pearl? 

It was not exactly a worthy thought 
at the moment, and a glance at her 
grave face, chastened by suffering, 
sobered him somewhat. Curiously 
enough, his eyes lingered on a slight 
scar below her left temple which had 
had not been there when she left home, 
but which he had noticed when he shook 
hands with her at the station. It was 
a little crescent-shaped scar, such as 
might have been made by a seal-ring, 
Duke reflected rather fantastically ; and 
Fisher Van Kirk wore a seal-ring. 

“Have you decided what you will ul- 
timately do?” he asked. 

“With regard to him, you mean?” 

“Von ” £ kK 

“Nothing. I don’t want his money. 
I should prefer living on bread and wa- 
ter to touching a penny of it. The 
thought of a divorce suit is intolerable 
to me. Besides, he would welcome 
such a suit, no matter what alimony I 
might obtain. The money lost would 
not be missed by him; the freedom 




















































gained would mean every- 
thing. On the other hand, 
it would mean nothing to 
me. You know my views 
on that question. No court 
can release me from my 
vows. Not that I love him 
any more,” she added, at 
his questioning glance. “I 
ceased to do that years ago. 
But whom God hath joined 
fogether She did not 
finish the quotation. 

“I presume you know 
that he can get a, divorce 
‘from you on the ground of 
desertion.” 

“I had supposed _ so. 
What an unjust law,” she 
added, with a touch of bit- 
terness, “which gives a 
man a clean bill of moral 
health after he has driven 
a woman from him by his 
grossness !” 

“There is another fea- 
ture. You don’t want his 
money, which is honorable, 
even if quixotic. But this 
child here is his. She is 
entitled to a part of his 
fortune.” 

“Yes, I have that to con- 
sider,” she answered half- 
wearily. “But if she’s as 
much of a Palmer inside as she is out- 
side—look at her hair and eyes!—she 
would rather be poor, when she grows 
up, than luxuriate in money which rep- 
resents the price of her mother’s happi- 
ness—I might say, her mother’s shame.” 





VI. 

In the fall she went to teaching at 
what was known as the Robin Hood 
School, at thirty dollars a month. This 
was more congenial to her independent 
spirit than living in idleness and ac- 
cepting pin-money and clothes from her 
parents. In good weather she walked 
the mile and a half morning and eve- 
ning, In bad weather she went on 
horseback. But about half the time 
Duke Horton’s narrow-boxed buggy 
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Teaching school was more congenial to her independent spirit. 


and black mare could be seen standing 
in front of the little weather-beaten 
schoolhouse about four o’clock. It was 
usually six o'clock and often seven, 
when the days got longer, before he 
would set her down at her gate. 

During the months that followed 
they slowly and insensibly returned to 


their former intimacy. For a reason 


not difficult to assign, Isabel found it 
easier to talk with Duke about her past 
and her future than with her parents. 
Hence, when she received a letter from 
Van Kirk, offering to make a liberal 
settlement on their child if she would 
let his divorce suit go by default, she 
showed it to Duke first. 

“Tt seems a decent enough proposi- 
tion,” he observed, handing back the 
letter. “I don’t suppose he is wholly 
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selfish in it, for I presume there is little 
doubt about his winning his suit, 
whether you defend or not. For you 
have deserted him, you know, in the 
eves of the law.” 

“Deserted him!” she mused, with a 
bitter smile. “How quickly we become 
insensible to the odor of the mire we 
wallow in! Once that letter would have 
filled me with shame and indignation. 
Once the thought of being a divorcée 
would have broken my heart. Now I 
am as tranquil under it as an actress 
who has a new husband every season or 
two. Oh, Duke,” she exclaimed, with 
twitching lips, “who would.have pre- 
dicted this of me when I said good-by 
to my teens, and held myself as proudly 
and coldly as a queen, lest some un- 
worthy lover should profane me by his 
wooing! Ah! in those days my head 
was in the clouds and I trod on air. 
And I ended by throwing myself into 
the arms of a debauchee, with a vow 
which will bind me unto death. Truly, 
pride goeth before a fall.” 

He lightly flicked the mare with the 
tip of the whip, which was all the 
spirited animal would stand. 

“Why unto death, Patty?” he asked, 
in a low voice. 

She gave him a searching glance, 
elicited by his tone rather than his 
words. 

“Because I said ‘unto death,’ and be- 
cause my heart tells me that a woman 
should have but one -husband, and a 
man but one wife.” 

“But when one of them is innocent! 
Why should you, for instance, go 
through life without the protector and 
companion which nature intended you 
to have, descending into a lonely and 
helpless old age, because you happened 
to misjudge the character of a man?” 

“Why should one carry a shriveled 
hand through life because as a child he 
misjudged the quality of fire? I do 
not know why, but I know that it is 
true.” 

“You simply believe, without a rea- 
son.” 

“T know,” she answered softly. “And 
you might have added—as I know you 
think—that that is a woman’s way, and 
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a foolish one. You have reason on 
your side. My head agrees with you. 
But my heart does not. Perhaps a man 
can’t understand a woman’s feelings in 
such a case. My heart tells me I 
should submit to these things, unjust 
as they seem on the surface, if not for 
my own sake, for the sake of my sex; 
to testify to the sanctity of the marriage 
vow, to make other husbands hesitate 
before they do what my husband did. 
I don’t know, Duke. It is not all clear. 
But I could not—I could not become 
another man’s wife. I—I should feel 
like an unclean thing, and it would be 
he whom I smirched. And the more I 
loved him, the more would I shrink 
from him.” 

They were now in the Harrison Bot- 
tom, and perhaps it was the chill which 
always lingered there which made her 
shiver as she finished her ifnpassioned 
speech and looked into her companion’s 
face. It was a face to make a woman 
afraid. 

“Do you remember what you told me 
on your wedding-day—about having 
been willing all your woman’s life to 
marry me?” he asked, with a dry 
throat. 

“Yes,” she faltered, tightly closing 
one hand on the other to hide their 
trembling. 

“T loved you that day. I had loved 
you for years before. I love you this 
day. And I—wait!—I shall love you 
on that day when I lay my head on my 
pillow for the last time, whether it be 
to-morrow or half a century hence. 
That you must understand. Now, will 
you marry me?” 

Her face had gone white before he 
finished, and she turned upon him a pair 
of dumb, suffering eyes. 

“I know what I ask,” he continued 
almost sternly. “I am asking you to 
renounce a lifelong principle. I believe 
it to be a wrong principle; but, right or 
wrong, I ask you, for the sake of love, 
to renounce it. I don’t ask for your 
hand because we have known each 
other so long, or because I know it 
would please your parents, or because I 
pity you and want to give you and your 
child a home. I ask it only because I 

















can’t be happy without you, because I 
love you, and”—he halted momentarily 
—‘because I know that you love me.” 

“Yes, dear, I love you—I do love 
you!” she panted, wringing her hands. 
“And, knowing it, you should have 
spared me this. Oh, Duke, that you 
could be so cruel!” 

“Cruel!” he repeated, with a tender 
break in his voice. 

“Yes—to inflict this pain—the pain 
of refusing you.” 

“Then you do refuse me?” he asked 
steadily, like a man who had read his 
doom long before. 

“Oh, Duke!” she cried passionately. 
“How well you timed your stroke! 
How well you knew the swelling heart 
which would receive it! And no pity, 
no pity restrained you!” 

She buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed aloud; sobbed until Pansy, the 
mare, uneasily laid back first one earand 
then the other to catch the unwonted 
sound; until the man sitting stiffly be- 
side her, felt as if he would suffocate. 
But it was a desperate battle in which 
he was engaged; fearful was the pen- 
alty of defeat, for her as well as for 
him; and he steeled his heart against 
an ill-timed, false, and fatal mercy. 

But at last, when the dew of agony 
was oozing from his brow, she dashed 
aside her tears, like one who has no 
time for weeping. 

“Duke, you knew that I loved you,” 
she continued tremulously and reproach- 
fully. ‘How could I hide it, though I 
prayed God to, help me hide it! But 
you also knew the chains which held 
me from you—the chains of conscience, 
stronger than steel. Why make me wear 
myself out in a futile struggle against 
them? Oh, mow all our unhappiness 
will be chargeable to me!” 

Once more her voice failed, and she 
shook with a sob. But only for an in- 
stant. . 

“Suppose that my scruples are base- 
less, in your opinion. Still, they are 
my scruples, and I cannot violate them 
without sin. You could, for they are 
not yours; but I couldn’t. If I did, 
I should come to you as a poor, dis- 
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honored thing. Ah, Duke! you wouldn’t 
want me then, after the first wild gust 
of your passion was over. Boy, dear 
boy, why couldn’t you have let well 
enough alone? Why couldn’t we have 
gone on always as before—as friends?” 

“Because we are not friends. We are 
lovers,’ he answered fiercely. “Can 
flesh and blood, on fire with love, count 


years but minutes, and go on until the, 


end with the cold and paltry rewards of 
friendship? No. I have tried it. I 
have tried it for four years. For four 
years I have fed my heart on the husks 
of memory, and I say it cannot be done. 
Why, I don’t know, but God has made 
it so. Isabel, you must, you shall marry 
me. Anything else would be a mock- 
ery—a despicable, loathsome mockery.” 

She did not try to escape him. That 
would have been vain. Besides, a kind 
of exquisite terror paralyzed her facul- 
ties. He encircled her with his strong 
arm, not hastily, as if fearing her es- 
cape, but deliberately, like one claiming 
his own. He swept her to his side and 
kissed her, again and again, on lips and 
cheek and brow, like one slaking the 
thirst of years. Still she made no 
struggle, for in his grasp she was help- 
less; and her head, with closed eyes 
and ravished lips upturned, sank upon 
his shoulder like a beautiful, drooping 
flower whose stalk has been severed at 
the root. 

“Stolen—all stolen!’ she murmured 
through a strange drowsiness. “You 
are a thief—a ravisher. All those 
kisses—they are not mine to give.” 

“Mine to take, then,” he answered 
grimly. 

“Asa thief takes—yes. And you can 
never, never, never give them back. 
Oh, how sad to steal in that way!” 

It was sad. It suddenly came over 
him that it was profoundly, distress- 
ingly sad. There was something vastly 
pathetic in her languid, hopeless voice, 
as if she spoke out of the past or from 
a great distance. At the same time, it 
was almost more than earthly sweet. 

But the man in him rather than the 
lover quickly prevailed, as was inevita- 
ble, and he slowly, gently relaxed his 
hold. But she made no attempt to with- 
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At the last moment she reared and flung herself upon her foe. 
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draw. For-what was there left worth 
taking away? Her attitude seemed to 
ask the question, and Horton guiltily 
realized that he had brutally torn the 
veil from a holy of holies. Tragedy 
hovered near for a moment. 

Yet, somehow, it was averted. Af- 
ter a little they sank from the vast, ce- 
lestial space into which they had been 
hurled, and came down into air which 
both could breathe more easily. She 
sat up and passed her fingers over her 
tumbled hair in quite a matter-of-fact 
way, and even glanced up when a spar- 
row-hawk shrieked above them. 

But natural and womanlike as she 
was, there was an inaccessibility about 
her which made the man’s throat ache, 
and these little feminine touches seemed 
only to emphasize the width of the gulf 
between them. He had played and 
lost; and the hand he had held was a 
stronger hand than he could ever hope 
to hold again. Yet how sweetly, how 
nobly she had won! Just by holding 
herself inviolate! 

Neither spoke again until Pansy drew 
up of her own accord at the Palmer 
gate. 

“Forgive me when you can, Patty,” 
said he gravely. “I leave my defense in 
your hands. Had I succeeded, I should 
have done a grievous thing, as you said, 
and the fruits of victory would have 
been bitterer than aloes to my lips. Yet 
failure is almost equally bitter. You, 
perhaps, could continue to live as we 
have been living—outwardly friends, 
inwardly lovers. Such power of sacri- 
fice may be given to woman, the great 
renunciator. It is denied to man. I 
would sooner be your friend, my darl- 
ing, than the lover of any other woman 
on the face of the earth. And I shall 
be. But it must be far from these 
scenes—far from the sight of your face 
and the sound of your voice.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, 
with a startled glance. 

“T mean that I am going away—that 
I shall sell the farm.” 

She gazed into his eves without 
speaking, at first incredulously, then 
sorrowfully. But he was acting within 
his rights this time. She could deny 
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him herself, but she could not deny 
him this. 

“T will go and you shall stay,” said 
she, with white lips. 

“You can go, but you cannot take 
away the associations which are only 
less painful than your presence. So I 
must go and you must stay.” 

She slipped out of the buggy beiore 
he could lend a hand, with an expres- 
sion on her face which he fancied he 
would never forget. She passed 
through the gate with the first stoop 
he had ever seen in her shoulders. Af- 
ter what seemed an infinite length of 
time, she reached the steps. There she 
paused, as if from fatigue, with one 
hand resting on a column; but she did 
not look back. Then, slowly and wear- 
ily, she crossed the porch and disap- 
peared within. 

The horse and buggy still stood at the 
gate. Horton sat motionless, with the 
feelings of a man who has stricken 
down some innocent and helpless crea- 
ture. She had trusted him even as she 
trusted herself. She had thought him 
strong. And he had proved weak. 
Yet, had he not been wise even in his 
weakness? Was a blow more cruel 
than slow, insidious poison? 


VII. 


Two beds at least that night, in the 
lovely valley of the Pecatonica, brought 
no repose to their occupants. Each 
fought in his and her way, the one like 
a man, the other like a woman; the one 
with fierce, impatient blows, the other 
by resigned and uncomplaining endur- 
ance. 

More than once Isabel, troubled by 
some vague fear, slipped silently to the 
window, like a tall, graceful ghost, and 
strained her eyes across the moonlit 
basin to the house on the hill. She 
seemed to have dreamed that flames 
were shooting through the roof. But 
each time it was a profoundly peaceful 
scene which met her gaze, compared 
with which the tumult in her breast 
seemed almost a desecration, a vain and 
trivial thing, of man’s, not God’s, crea- 
tion. 
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But at other moments the sleeping 
valley seemed a mocking thing, and the 
great silver-poplar, glistening in the 
moonlight just outside her window, was 
as cold as a tombstone. “They played 
with me when I was:a child,” she mur- 
mured half-bitterly; “when I was a 
girl they murmured beautiful, mysteri- 
ous secrets in my ear; but now that I 
am a woman and in trouble, they will 
have none of me.” But she was wrong, 
as she discovered later. The things of 
the valley were only waiting for a 
chance to pour balm into her wounds. 

She left her feverish bed at the first 
hint of day, after kissing the rosy cheek 
of the child beside her. When she met 
her parents at the breakfast-table, at 
six-thirty, they detected nothing un- 
usual in her appearance beyond a cer- 
tain pallor and gravity which she had 
occasionally manifested since coming 
home. Later, Mrs. Palmer scented 
something amiss; but when she learned 
of the letter which Isabel had received 
from Van Kirk, she attributed her mood 
to that. 

Isabel answered her husband’s letter 
that day, and a few days later received 
another from him which began, rather 
impudently, “My dear Isabel,” and 
stated that he would be out in his mo- 
tor-car on the following Thursday, with 
a legal instrument for her to sign, which 
would give their agreement the force of 
law. 

Mrs. Palmer thought it quite natural 


that her daughter should be disturbed - 


at the prospect of meeting again the 
man who had played such a disastrous 
role in the drama of her life. But she 
underestimated a certain greatness in 
Isabel’s character. As a matter of fact, 
Isabel felt no more trepidation at the 
thought of meeting her husband than if 
he had been a passing stranger. She 
had buried her dead past, and in a 
measure had ceased to mourn it; and 
her only emotion on learning of Fish- 
er’s coming was a devout thankfulness 
that the last external link in the chain 
which bound her to him was about to 
fall away. 

Van Kirk’s letter created nothing like 
the stir in her bosom which took place 


when Marmaduke Horton drove into 
the yard on the morning, as it hap- 
pened, of the day that Van Kirk was 
expected. It was their first meeting 
since their momentous scene in the 
buggy. Duke, in order to arouse no 
suspicion in the elder Palmers by his 
absence from the house, had spent the 
intervening time with a cousin in an 
adjoining county. 

“What are you doing behind that an- 
telope?” asked Aquilla, alluding to the 
notorious wildness and intractability of 
the horse which Duke was driving. 

“She’s my roadster now,” answered 
Horton. “I’ve sold Pansy.” 

“Sold Pansy!” cried Mrs. Palmer in- 
credulously. ‘Why, Duke, I don’t be- 
lieve you.” 

“It’s true, nevertheless. I was of- 
fered five hundred for her, and it was 
too good a price to refuse. She’s in 
good hands. My cousin bought her.” 

Mrs. Palmer looked perplexed and a 
little disappointed. She would not have 
believed that money could have tempted 
Duke to sell a horse he loved as he did 
Pansy. 

Duke himself did not dare to meet 
Isabel’s eyes at the moment. But as 
soon as her father and mother had re- 
tired, she came closer. 

“T don’t blame you for selling her, 
Duke,” said she, as if she suspected 
that the others did blame him. “It was 
necessary—if the other is necessary.” 
She gave him an appealing glance, but 
no more. ‘But don’t drive this poor, 
flighty thing any more. She isn’t safe. 
Promise me that you won’t drive her 
any more.” 

“What shall I do with her? I can’t 
sell her. To sell her would be little 
better than manslaughter, for no one 
can handle her but me.” 

“You may not always be able to 
handle her. Drive one of the work- 
horses rather than this one. Promise 
me, Duke!” 

She was very much in earnest, and he 
reflected a moment. 

“Very well. I promise.” 

An awkward silence followed. Then, 
to his surprise, her eyes slowly filled 
with tears. 






































“There is so little that we can talk 
about—now,” she murmured, with a 
misty smile. 

But even that little was deniéd them 
just then, for Hod Trippet, a notary 
public who had been summoned to at- 
tend to Van Kirk’s business, now ap- 
proached them. But Duke was in no 
mood for any of Hod’s gossip, and he 
quickly made his escape. 

He had not driven a hundred yards 
from the Palmers’ gate before he had 
reason to reiterate to himself the prom- 
ise he had made to Isabel. For as he 
approached .a lane bounded by a tall 
Osage-orange hedge, the mare leaped to 
one side like a rabbit, breaking her 
check-rein. Glancing up for the cause 
of the disturbance, Horton saw a trac- 
tion-engine, attached to a separator and 
water-wagon, waiting in the lane till he 
should have passed by. It was ten rods 
from the main road, but it was only by 
dint of whip and voice that he forced 
the nervous animal past the fearsome 
object. After she was safely by, the 
first labored exhaust of the engine sent 
her skimming down the road with a 
lightness and speed which fairly justi- 
fied the appellation of antelope. 

She had crossed the bridge half-way 
between the two homes and was pulling 
more easily on the bit, when another 
suspicious object was suddenly outlined 
against the sky at the top of the hill. 
It was a huge red automobile, coming 
at a tremendous speed, with its solitary, 
goggled occupant crouching low over 
the steering-gear, more in the attitude 
of a frog than a man. 

Fearless horseman that he was, Hor- 
ton’s heart sank for an instant. To 
turn and go back was to meet the 
threshing outfit, in addition to being 
overtaken by the motor-car from behind. 
To shout or beckon to the reckless 
driver of the machine would have been 
as futile as signaling a comet in its 
headlong flight, and would only have 
added to the horse’s fright. She had 
already thrown up her head with a snort 
until Horton could see, above her blind- 
ers, a wild, white eye. A moment later 
she began to plunge, and though the 
strong hands behind kept her from any 
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fatal dashes, still Horton was glad that 
the fences on either side were woven 
wire, not barbed. 

The great car, dropping down the 
declivity with no sign of abated speed, 
was soon close upon them. The driver 
was either criminally reckless or had 
lost control of his machine, for he stuck 
steadily to the center of the road, giv- 
ing the horse and driver one chance in 
ten for their lives. Straining at the 
lines, Duke tried to turn the mare out 
of the road, and at the same time keep 
her from wrecking the buggy in the 
ditch. But the terror-stricken horse 
had now completely lost her senses, and 
had forgotten the meaning of bit and 
voice. Quaking as with a chill and 
crouching like a cat about to spring, 
she stood in her tracks until the red 
monster was fairly upon her. Then, at 
the last moment, she reared herself 
high in the air, with a piteous squeal, 
miintained her balance an instant, and 
flung herself desperately upon her foe. 

This was the last that Horton re- 
membered until he became conscious 
of something pleasingly cool against 
his cheek. He opened his eyes, but all 
that he saw was grass, close against his 
face, and all that he heard was the reg- 
ular, monotonous noise of insects. He 
must have fallen asleep in the front 
yard, he fancied, as he often did on hot 
days, after dinner. Yet——~ 

His laggard senses spurred by some 
haunting memory, he raised himself 
to his elbow. He then discovered that 
the coolness against his cheek had come 
from a tiny trickle of water which the 
summer sun had spared the roadside 
ditch. He raised himself still higher, 
with a grimace of pain. His wrecked 
buggy—a mere heap of splintered frag- 
ments—lay almost on top of him. A 
little farther off lay the mare, motion- 
less, with glazed eye, one foreleg mute- 
ly and stiffly uplifted. On the other 
side of the road was the motor-car, 
grotesquely standing on its head; and 
underneath ‘it lay a thing that was as 
still as the dead mare—a thing with its 
hideous, unblinking, staring eyes turned 
full up against the sun. 

These things Horton saw as through 
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a haze, and with no sense of horror. 
He also saw some men—members of 
the threshing crew—come running 
down the road toward him. He won- 
dered why they should run on such a 
hot day, and then, with a tired sigh, he 
closed his eyes again. 

At once he began to dream. He was 
driving across a great plain, as smooth 
as a mirror, as still as a chamber of 
death, and lighted by a weird, blood- 
red heavenly body that was like neith- 
er sun nor moon. Suddenly a motor- 
car, with four eyes more horrible than 
any dragon’s, appeared on the horizon. 
Then came another and another and 
another, from every side, in an endless 
procession, until the plain was swarm- 
ing with countless thousands, circling 
and maneuvering with dizzy _ speed, 
winding in and out, shooting back and 
forth like shuttles in a mammoth loom, 
without noise, and each with its soli- 
tary, goggled, humped driver. 

It was a fascinating though appalling 
sight, and the spectator enjoyed it in a 
grim way until his horse began to 
plunge, whereupon every machine on 
that vast plain suddenly turned upon 
him like an enraged bison. He tried 
his best to control his frightened horse, 
and might have succeeded; but some- 
thing intervened—something which 
pressed him back against the seat, back, 
back, until his head touched the ground. 
He struggled fiercely, of course, against 
this sinister influence; but, strangely 
enough, the moment his head was on 
the ground his horse became calm, the 
automobiles receded, and he was safe. 

Many times was this dream repeated. 
Finally he discovered that the thing 
which thrust him back was a hand and 
an arm, a softly rounded, white hand 
and arm, like a woman’s. A perfume 
like that of a woman’s hair filled his 
nostril’s, and he felt—yes, he was sure 
he felt a woman’s cool, moist lips 
against his own. Still he could not see 
her face. 

After dreaming thus for what he fan- 
cied was about five minutes (in reality, 
it was five days) he awoke. He found 
himself in a bed. A divinely cool, twi- 
light atmosphere filled the room. Zeph- 
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yrs toyed like fairy fingers with the lace 
curtains at the windows. By his side 
sat a woman. 

Or was it an angel? Her garments 
were of the whiteness and purity of 
snow, and fell from her in long, grace- 
ful folds. Her fair hair seemed to be 
invested with an aureole of misty, prim- 
rose light. Her fingers moved unceas- 
ingly at some light task except when 
she rested them in her lap and bent her 
blue eyes upon his face. Occasionally 
she rose and crossed the room with a 
noiseless tread, and raised or lowered a 
shade. Then, without effort apparent- 
ly, she would be at his pillow, with her 
hand on his brow. 

He felt as if he should like to spend 
eternity in just this delightful state, 
with that fine languor in his limbs, that 
twilight atmosphere about him, that 
mysterious presence, half-woman, half- 
angel, hovering about him. But slow- 
ly, very slowly, yet surely, he came to 
recognize the room as his own; he be- 
came conscious of the twitter of birds 
outside, the lowing of cattle, the rumble 
of passing wagons. Lastly, he recog- 
nized his divinity as Isabel Van Kirk. 

As she peered solicitously into his 
eyes for what seemed to him the for- 
tieth time since he had opened them, 
she apparently discovered returning 
reason at last, for she smiled and mur- 
mured his name. He smiled back, and 
tried to take the hand which lay so 
temptingly near. But to his astonish- 
ment his arm refused to obey the com- 
mand, and he then noticed for the first 
time that it was big with bandages. 

“Was the othér man—hurt?” he 
asked. He had meant to speak aloud, 
but his voice came in a whisper. 

“He was killed.” 

There was silence for a moment. She 
evidently did not wish to excite him. 

“Was it——” He paused. 

“Yes, it was Fisher.” 

His fixed gaze did not waver. In 
his exhausted state he was vet impervi- 
ous to emotion. Somehow, too, death 
did not at this moment seem the dread 
thing it had in health and strength. 

“Poor fellow!” he murmured. 

He realized what Fisher “Van Kirk’s 




















death meant for him. But it was un- 
seemly, in this moment, that even that 
holy joy should be made manifest. He 
glanced at Isabel’s face. Did she, with 
a woman’s intuition, read his thoughts ? 
A slight color stained her cheeks; the 
deep blue eyes did not evade his, but 
there was a maidenly shyness in them 
which had not been there before. 

“He came into my life by the decree 
of inscrutable Providence, and by the 
same has been taken out of it,” said 
she soberly. 

“Kiss me!” he whispered. 

Her bosom was rising and _ falling 
perceptibly. The hour was at hand to 
approach the shrine and make her first 
offering, and somehow she was afraid 
—airaid of that pale, helpless creature 
on the bed. But he could not come to 
her, so she went to him, in her simple, 
womanly way. Leaning over the edge 
of the bed, but carefully shielding the 
broken arm, she sank lightly upon his 
bosom, and laid her head beside his 
upon the pillow, the tendrils of her hair 
brushing his brow, her quickened breath 
upon his temples, her lips against his 
‘cheek. Neither spoke for some time. 
Then she began: 

“Tt is all so sad and so dreadful in a 
way. Yet in another way it is all so 
beautiful and so joyful. I went to his 
funeral—it seemed best. And I cried. 
But not for him. It was for the trag- 
edy of it all—the tragedy of my mar- 
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ried life, the tragedy of his untimely 
death. Yet, even while I cried, my 
heart leaped for joy. For I knew then 
that you would live.” 

With his left and uninjured hand he 
stroked her thick hair. His hair, he 
might not unfittingly call it now, it oc- 
curred to him. 

“But how did you know that I would 
ask you to marry me again?” he 
queried, with tenderest humor. 

She pressed a little closer. ‘‘How do 
we know lots of things, boy?” 

They lay still for a moment. 

“This seems just like one of my old 
dreams, right here in my own room,” 
said he finally. . 

“Only you dreamt of a maiden, no 
a matron,” she answered softly. 

“T don’t know but that I prefer a 
matron.” 

‘But I am a maiden—at heart,” she 
parried. 

“Papa is coming,” said she, a mo- 
ment later, slipping back into her chair 
and deftly smoothing her hair at the 
sound of footfalls below. 

“How is he, Patty?” asked Aquilla. 

‘Better,” answered Duke for him- 
self, with a smile at the old man’s start. 
“So much better, in fact, sir, that I 
should like permission to sue for your 
daughter’s hand.” 

“You rascal! You ask for that 
which you have already stolen,” smiled 
Aquilla. 
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KEEP YOUNG 


By Charles Battell Loomis 











































O you say every morning when you get up, “I am 
D still young?” It will be worth your while to do it, 
my friend. A man is not the framework that holds 
in place his clothes. To reverse it, the framework that 
holds in place his clothes is not the real man. That frame- 
work does age, there’s no doubt of it. Its joints creak, 
the muscles grow flabby, the legs and arms grow rebellious 
and refuse to move as fast as they used to move, the eye 
gets tired of seeing things clearly and sees things “as in 
a glass, darkly.” 

But don’t we all know that a man’s clothes-horse, so to 
speak, is not the man himself? The real man is that some- 
thing that no one has ever been able to see or to put his 
hand upon, that something that lives forever. And does 
immortality age? 

The stars are to all intents and purposes immortal, but 
have you noticed any perceptible diminution of their bril- 
liance since, well, since we became the greatest nation that 
the sun ever shone upon? (You all remember the exact 
date—just after the Mexican War.) 

We—our spirits—are immortal whether we believe every- 
thing in the Bible or not, and for us to age is for us to 
commit an unpardonable folly. 

Don’t look at your face in a glass and ask yourself, 
“Am I getting old?” Look at your spirit in the glass of 
your friend’s treatment of you and try to discover whether 
it is getting old. And if it is—drop ten years. 

It will not be so hard as it seems. Think young thoughts. 
Keep your mind wide open to the reception of new ideas. 
Don't, when you get to be forty, say to yourself, “I’m one 
of the has-beens.” Only forty years old! Why, you ought 
to be a colt at forty. 

Take, for instance, Manuel Garcia. I don’t mean the 
Cuban patriot, but the Manuel Garcia who over eighty 
years ago brought to America the first Italian opera com- 
pany. (If I’m mistaken as to the kind of opera he brought 
it does not spoil my point.) 

I say, take, for instance, Manuel Garcia. The young 
man died recently at the age of one hundred and two. 

They gave a dinner to our young friend, Manuel, when 
he was a hundred, and he made a speech full of wit; a 
speech that showed that he did not consider one hundred 












































































years half as heavy a load as some undergraduates esteem 
their twenty-one years. 

If Manuel Garcia was still alive and busy at one hundred 
and two, and if, in our own country, Charles Haynes 
Haswell—born in the same year as Lincoln and Mendels- 
sohn and Gladstone and Holmes and Edgar Allen Poe— 
the mechanical engineer, at ninety-seven still goes to his 
office on Broadway every day, buoyant and blithe, who 
has a right to establish a “dead-line” at forty and push 
you over it and say, “By-by, old man. Glad to have met 
you. Hope you'll be happy among the used-to-wases” ? 

You can’t shove me over that way, and I’ve forgotten 
just when J was forty. 

Why, for all I know, I have sixty years before me. 
And if a man has sixty years to come, what are forty odd 
that have gone? Nothing. A mere fortnight’s holiday in 
the country. 

Don’t you let these beardless fellows—oh, dear, I forgot; 
we're all of us beardless now since the winds blew our 
whiskers away—but don’t let the youngsters tell you when 
you're to get old. 

They tell of a youth of one hundred and seven, in San 
Francisco, who was met just after ‘‘the fire’—there was 
no earthquake; it was only a fire—and who was asked how 
he had fared. 

“Lost everything. Got to begin life over again,” said 
he jauntily. 

That’s the stuff! He was the quintessence of the spirit 
that is going to make the new San Francisco the wonder 
of the world. 

Do you suppose that that forty line counts for anything 
out there? No, my Christian—or heathen—friend, it does 
not. They are all young men and women together over 
there. And they are going to build the City of Youth 
out there by the waters of the Pacific. 

It is almost too soon to say it now, but the time will 
come when San Francisco will look on her disaster as a 
great blessing. 

Why? Because it was the touchstone that showed her 
citizens what stuff was in them. They have agreed to 
stop believing in old age; and the septuagenarian painter 
whose landscapes—the glory of the coast States—were des- 
troyed by fire and who wrote a friend in the East who 
had condoled with him, “I am going to paint better pic- 
tures than ever,” and the octogenarian whose hotel was 
blown up to stop the progress of the flames and who, be- 
ing in New York at the time, went back at once to render 
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aid to those worse off than himself, and the young man 
who lost his job as a clerk and found another as a city 
builder are all working together, shoulder to shoulder. 

The earthquake—there really was an _ earthquake— 
stopped the supply of water in the great mains, but it 
let loose the fountain of youth that was formerly supposed 
to be in Florida, and men, women, and children are drink- 
ing of it eagerly. 

Read the private letters that some of your friends or 
you yourselves must have received from those living in 
San Francisco when the shock came. But one spirit 
breathes from them all. It is not a vain cry of “Time 
is flying” that we find in those letters, but “There is yet 
time, We're starting afresh—to-day !” 

And starting afresh is only another way of saying, “We 
are young.” 

Keep young, then, you of the East, and the South, and 
the North. Let San Francisco’s quake shake out of you 
the feeling of old age that was creeping into your senses. 

To be sure, there are sky-rockets of twenty-five and 
thirty that rise brilliantly, but they may be spent sticks in 
a few years. Let your flame of life burn steadily, and 
replenish it from time to time with young thoughts— 
“Young’s Night Thoughts” would help—and you'll be as 
young at fifty and sixty as you were at forty or thirty or 
twenty—no, you were old at twenty; older than you'll ever 
be again—and you'll force these arrant young masters of 
three decades or less to move the dead-line farther on, or 
perhaps relegate it to the limbo of useless things. 

Why should there be a dead-line until you are lying 
prone and your friends have neglected to “omit flowers”? 

If disease spares you, youth lies in your own hands. 

What is the secret? Kindly thoughts, good cheer, and 
the feeling that you have not robbed another man in get- 
ting what you need. Of course, if you have failed to 
see that other people have rights and have simply played 
the fascinating, but wicked, game of “grab,” you’ll grow 
old so fast that people will forget that you ever were 
young. 

They say a woman’s as old as she looks, but a man is 
as old as he feels. 

Make it your pleasure to feel as young as you can, and 
induce your wife to do the same—for I don’t believe the 
ungallant first clause of the aphorism—-and you'll get so 
young that your son will call you “my boy,” and you'll 
call him “old chap.” 

And a nation of “young men” is unconquerable. 






































































T was one of the Mondays of the 
Bachelors’ Cotillion, The débu- 
tantes were out in force, tasting 

the full sweetness of a new life which, 
up to this year, had been withheld from 
them. Every débutante is a queen in 
her first year. She may not be par- 
ticularly pretty, they generally are not 
noticeably clever, but for their first 
year all things are open to them, and 
all men are at their feet. 

This was one of the great nights of 
their lives. Men of whom they had 
only heard and learned to reverence by 
name bowed over their hands, and asked 
for places on their dance-cards. The 
ballroom was ablaze with lights set in 
the petals of imitation roses and lilies, 
wax counterparts which seemed to sur- 
pass the originals. Well-groomed men 
and sweet young girls were everywhere. 
The place breathed distinctively of 
breeding. One took no chances at the 
Bachelors’ Cotillion. To be “in” meant 
that there were three generations at 
least behind one. Which, of course, 
was a very important matter. 

Carrolton was answering a question. 
It was his by right to answer because 
it was through him that the man of 
whom they were speaking got into the 
Cotillion Club. Carrolton’s uncle was 
the secretary; and the young man was 





known to be somewhat careful about 
whom he introduced into the sacred 
precincts of home, club, and _ social 
circles. 

“Family,” Carrolton was saying. 
“Oh, yes! He’s got lots of it. De- 
scended from the Scottish kings, or 
something of the sort—got a most in- 
teresting book he showed me once tra- 
cing his people back to the time of Mac- 
beth and Duncan—oh’’—Carrolton 
smiled a littlhe—‘‘makes our Colonial 
pedigrees look small by compari- 
son 

“Richard!” The tone was somewhat 
reproving. “You seem to forget that 
there is something more than Colonial 
pedigrees—don’t you know that the 
gentlemen who came over with the first 
Lord Baltimore were the younger sons 
of some of the greatest families in Eng- 
land ?” 

“Don’t I know it?” There was mock 
appeal in Carrolton’s tone. “Well, 
rather. I ought to, if I don’t—there, 
now, Aunt Phoebe, don’t be cross—and 
I must be off.” 

“The reason I have asked you about 
Mr. Bannerman, Richard, you know, 
don’t you?” 

“He’s flitting around Mary some, isn’t 
he?” 
The dowager nodded. 
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“Deuced lucky thing for Mary if 
she’s got him. Poor little girl’s had 
hard luck. Bannerman seems to like 
her. If she gets him, she gets good 
looks, brains, and a pretty fair income. 
Good luck to her! Well, I’m off, Aunt 
Pheebe.” 

And this time he went. Aunt Pheebe, 
who acted as chaperon to a party of 
her young relatives, settled back com- 
fortably in her chair near a palm-tree 
and surveyed the tall form of James 
Bannerman towering over the others; 
on his arm hung a frail little girl in 
white. 

“Poor 
Pheebe. 

Let it not be imagined that the pity 
lavished upon Miss Mary Chasserton 
was due to any physical defect, sick- 
ness, or mental ailment. Mary was 
quite sound both in the body and in the 
mind. The “poor” referred to the fact 
that Mary had been the victim of a 
scapegrace father who had spent the 
Chasserton money, and his wife’s into 
the bargain. At his death, Mary and 
Phil were left entirely to the charity of 
relatives. Aunt Phoebe Chasserton 
Read—Mrs. John Pemberton Read ac- 
cording to the Elite Directory—had 
taken the two children over in spite of 
the fact that the Pemberton Read 
finances were not particularly flourish- 
ing. Philip was at college. This was 
Mary’s first season “out.” 

Now, it is not particularly easy in 
Baltimore to marry a girl who has not 
_a penny for her dowry; for most Balti- 

more men in her class have very little 
money of their own, barely enough to 
keep themselves well-dressed and mem- 
bers of a city and country club, besides 
putting in an appearance at the cotil- 
lions—therefore “poor little Mary!” 
for her chances of marrying did not 
look particularly flourishing to any of 
her relatives. 

If Mary had been a stunning beauty, 
or a great wit or something unusual 
altogether, the fact that she was with- 
out a “dot” might have been over- 
looked. But Mary was none of these 
things. She was just a nice, pretty, 
average young girl, with the average 


little Mary!” said Aunt 
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girl’s lack of opinion on any subject 
outside her own narrow little circle. 
She read the books of the day, and 
thought they were “awfully nice”; and 
she saw an Ibsen play with the same 
naive enjoyment that would have been 
evident at a musical comedy—although, 
to be quite frank, she much preferred 
the musical comedy. She had been 
carefully shielded from contact with 
any save her own kind, and the all-im- 
portance of being well-bred and having 
a family pedigree had been instilled 
into her from childhood. When she 
was at school, and outsiders with money 
got their children into the companion- 
ship of the future débutantes, the atti- 
tude taken by her companions seemed 
quite natural to her. 

“Of course one can’t know those peo- 
ple—they have no family.” Thus the 
slogan. 

Mary considered this perfectly cor- 
rect and proper. And, mind you, 
Mary was a sweet girl, and had the 
milk of human kindness to a great ex- 
tent. But the laws of caste that had 
been laid down for her placed a bar 
which she accepted meekly. It was 
simply obeying the eleventh command- 
ment—the commandment tacked on to 
the decalogue for the benefit of those 
who belonged to a family that chanced 
to have the good luck to rear itself out 
of mediocrity some centuries before: 


Thou shalt not commit equality with those 
not of thy own caste. 


She accepted the ten commandments 
without questioning. To murder, to 
steal, or to worship an idol was quite 
impossible. In the same spirit she ac- 
cepted the eleventh command. 

On the whole, one might feel sorry 
for Mary on this score. She was a 
gentle, tractable little person; and 
would do aught that she was told to 
do. Left to her own resources, and 
without the bar, she might have had a 
beautiful influence on the children of 
the newly rich. But with the bar she 
could only hold gently aloof. 

She was in the conservatory now, 
resting for a moment or so, and talk- 
ing with James Bannerman. Mary 
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wondered in her gentle way that Ban- 
nerman could take the time and trouble 
to bother over her. She was quite mod- 
est, and she knew that Bannerman was 
different from the average youth she 
knew; she was aware of the fact that 
Bannerman might have had a pretty 
comprehensive selection from among 
the débutantes of that year. Banner- 
man had come into prominence in Bal- 
timore when he came to town as the 
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had to be answered was: Who are his 
people? It made no difference that 
Bannerman was quite well-bred, ex- 
ceedingly handsome and well-groomed, 
and a professional man of some repu- 
tation. All that was very well; but a 
man might be in society and possess 
none of the things that Bannerman had, 
provided he had the first essential— 
family. 

“Family!” smiled Bannerman when 


“There's the family-tree of the Bannermans.” 


architect of Mrs. Lispenard Hutt’s new 
town house. He had been recom- 
mended to Mrs. Hutt’s good graces by 
certain Parisian friends of hers as an 
architect of rising fame. He came 
armed with letters of introduction; and 
got the commission from Mrs. Hutt. 
Later, he got more orders of the same 
sort, and settled himself down to live 
in Baltimore. Richard Carrolton, who 
had met him before, was the lever by 
which Bannerman entered society. 
And, of course, the first question that 


the question came up. “Oh, I see, you 
want to know who my people are—oh, 
yes! No, I’m taking no offense at it, 
Dick. I know how the folks look on 
it down here. Oh, it’s quite commenda- 
ble, I haven’t a doubt. Well’—and he 
smiled again, crossed the room, and 
took a small, brown, fat volume from 
his bookcase—‘‘there’s the family-tree 
of the Bannermans—from all I can see, 
the nobility of half Scotland appears to 
run in my veins—read it over, it’s most 
interesting, old man, 
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“I was brought up in Southern Cali- 
fornia, educated in London and Paris; 
and now I’m here. My father was a 
Scotchman, as you might imagine; my 
mother was also Scotch—she was a 
Ronald. Family ! Bannerman 
burst into a laugh. “Do you know, it’s 
rather funny to bring that subject up, 
Dick. It seems so absurd resting upon 
the Jaurels of a lot of dead folks.” 

Now, Dick Carrolton knew Banner- 
man well enough to explain to him just 
what the feeling in Baltimore was 
about this most important question. 
“To a cosmopolite, it is absurd,” said 
Carrolton. ‘But the folks here mostly 
haven’t got anything else but family-— 
so you can’t blame them if they place 
a high value on that commodity, can 
your This family-tree’—and he 
touched it lightly—‘‘means more to 
them than what you are and what you 
have done. Absurd?” Dick shrugged 
his shoulders. “Oh, I don’t know. It’s 
all right for those who happen to be 
‘in,’ and I don’t spend much time wor- 
rying about people I don’t know.” 

‘So the word went forth about the 
Scottish kings, and Bannerman was an 
established entity. The important 
question had been settled ; and now they 
were at liberty to appreciate his good 
points. Folks soon realized that this 
stalwart young Scotch-American made 
most of their own men somewhat weak- 
kneed by comparison. He seemed to 
be able to do everything beautifully. 
He danced well; he rode well; he was 
a bully hand at whist and bridge; his 
golf was something at which to marvel. 

There were quite a number of moth- 
ers who would have liked to have.their 
daughters marry Bannerman. He was 
much in demand. He might have had 
his choice of a dozen of the favorites 
of the season, all considerably more 
popular than Mary Chasserton, and all 
in possession of more than her share 
of good looks and gray matter. But 
for some reason which they did not 
understand, Bannerman preferred 





Mary; and made it quite evident by his 
marked attention to her that he meant 
serious things. 

Mary appealed to Bannerman. 


She 
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was one of those women who always 
seem to need protection—one of the 
kind that looks up to a man and sur- 
renders herself entirely into his hands. 
This is the kind that is always safest 
with men; for men do not injure those 
who appeal to them for protection. 
Knowing this, many women feign to 
be this sort of woman, and succeed in 
entangling men -through their 
tenses; but it is never quite the same 
as the real thing. 

She was gentle and kind; and quite 
without the ability to understand the 
big things. Now, Bannerman did not 
want a wife with brains. He had quite 
enough for two; and he was well aware 
of the fact. He wanted a wife who 
would take what he said for the Me- 
dian-Persian law, and make no bother 
about it. He knew that-she was the 
sort who would do just exactly what 
he told her to do; and her helplessness 
was the sort that impelled him to caress 
her. 

But this was mental helplessness, of 
course. Mary was quite the little lady 
of the house; and knew every detail of 
what a mistress of a household should 
know. Her Aunt Phcebe had brought 
her up in the old-fashioned way—to 
know what was going on in her own 
house; to supervise the kitchen; not 
to let the tradesmen cheat her; and to 
make a pleasant home for the men 
folks. Mary had no ideas on the high- 
er education and new-thought for 
women. She had been told that a wom- 
an’s duty was to worship some man, 
and to do what he told her to do—also 
to make life as comfortable for him as 
she could. She accepted this view of 
it; and hoped that the man would be 
Bannerman. 

Her Aunt Pheebe sincerely hoped so, 
too; for Bannerman had the income 
to provide a decent household and keep 
the requisite number of servants. None 
other of Mary’s admirers had. 

Bannerman. had decided that he 
wanted Mary, and: wanted her badly. 
He was quite sure that she would make 
him happy; and he felt tenderly toward 
her. It must be admitted; however, 
that the feeling Bannerman had for her 
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was not love. Bannerman was a very 
acute young man, intent on getting on 
in the world, and being as comfortable 
as possible during the process. Mary 
would be able. to give him the home 
comforts he lacked; and her social po- 
sition was such that she would be able 
to arrange his affairs, invite the right 
people, and have them there without 
him bothering his head about it at all. 
No; sutside the feeling of tenderness 
which one might have for a pretty 
child, Bannerman did not allow senti- 
ment to enter into the matter particu- 
larly. There were a number of other 
girls who might have qualified almost 
as well—but Mary came the nearest to 
the mark. Therefore he was to take 
Mary. 

He was a queer sort this Banner- 
man; and if the people with whom he 
associated realized the very low esti- 
mate that he had of their mental cali- 
ber he would not have been particular- 
ly popular. In his inner mind, Banner- 
man frankly despised them; and in- 
dulged in many a quiet laugh as to 
their shortcomings. It seems strange, 
therefore, that he spent so much time 
cementing his social standing; but real- 
ly it was quite simple. Bannerman 
wanted to go to the top of the ladder. 
He realized that the only way so to do 
was to know what is termed the “bet- 
ter sort.” Through his standing in so- 
ciety, his profession as architect flour- 
ished. Not only did society people who 
had money come to him for the build- 
ing of their town and country houses, 
but he got commissions from those 
wealthy folks not in society who were 
attracted to him as the fashionable 
architect of the day. Then, too, there 
were the churches and office-buildings 
to design, and these also came to him 
through his social friends. 

“Every class,’ said Bannerman sapi- 
ently, when he wrote in his diary, 
“when taken as a class, is silly, vapid, 
and unreasoning. Every class has in 
it people who are worth while; but 
these people really belong to no par- 
ticular class. The mere class-folk, 
whether they be upper, upper middle 
class, or lower middle class, are non- 
4 
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entities, eaten up with the pride of their 
class—for every one of them looks 
down on some other class that has less 
than they in some respect. 

“Therefore, we must condone so- 
ciety. Society represents the highest 
form of class; and consequently if a 
person must be in a class, let him be 
in the best one.” 

Thus Bannerman. As we have said 
before, he was a very queer sort; and a 
man with a great ability for keeping 
his opinions to himself. 

And so you may see that Bannerman 
had determined to identify himself with 
the best sort; and to this end he needed 
a wife to take his social responsibilities 
off his hands. He turned to Mary with 
somewhat of the grandeur of a mon- 
arch conferring a favor on a subject. 
From his upper strata of clouds, he 
looked down on Mary with her feet 
upon the earth. 

The proposal happened on this night 
of the cotillion. Now it ‘is not consid- 
ered particularly correct for a man to 
accompany a girl home after one of 
these functions; but Aunt Phcebe had 
her eyes open for advantageous re- 
sults; and when- Mary came up to her, 
all a-flutter, and asked that she might 
be excused from going home with the 
rest and walk the distance with Mr. 
Bannerman, Aunt Phcebe, while con- 
scious of -the incorrectness of it, as- 
sented. 

“He says it is such a beautiful night,” 
Mary had reported in her asking. “And 
that he’d like to go home with me— 
and I’m tired of dancing, anyhow. You 
don’t mind, Aunt Pheebe, do you?” 

“No, dear,” said Aunt Phcebe. “Go, 
if you like.” 

Had the person been any other ad- 
mirer of Mary, Aunt Phoebe would 
have been shocked and surprised at 
Mary’s asking for such permission. In- 
deed, Mary would, no doubt, have 
lacked the courage to do so. But Ban- 
nerman had simply said: “Run over 
and ask you aunt to let you walk home 
with me;” and Mary had, perforce, 
obeyed. 

It was a beautiful night—just cold 
enough to make walking a pleasure. 
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The stars seemed bits of ice 
frosted into the sky. The cool 
night air invigorated. 

Bannerman had hold of 
Mary’s arm. She experienced 
the sensation of being quite 
warm and comfortable. They 
talked about mere trivialities; 
but the spirit of the night en- 
tered into both of them. Some- 
how, Mary understood that 
Bannerman had a particular 
reason for wanting her to be 
alone with him that night. 

When they came to the 
house, it was before the others 
had arrived. Bannerman hesi- 
tated on the steps as Mary took 
the key from behind the door, 
and let herself in. She stood, 
half-hesitatingly, framed in the 
doorway. 

“I’m coming in,” said Ban- 
nerman. 

Mary felt a delightful thrill. 
“Yes, of course,” she mur- 
mured, and they passed into the 
dimly lighted hall. Mary 
opened the door of the recep- 
tion-room. Bannerman entered 
and let up the blinds. 

“It’s not necessary to strike 
a light,” he said, as he helped 
her off with her things. Care- 
lessly, he flung his fur overcoat 
and muffler on the great stag-horns in 
the hall. When he came into the recep- 
tion-room again, Mary, a pale little 
something in white, was standing in the 
center of the room, twisting the rings 
on her fingers. 

“Come, sit down by the window here 
—Mary,” he said. He had never used 
her Christian name before. She ut- 
tered a little protest. 

“You know—I’m not sure—that aunt 
would like is 

He drew her down beside him on 
the divan. She reflected that he was 
very strong. Her eyes were downcast 
and the lashes shaded them. Her 
heart was beating rapidly. Her face 
was averted. 

Bannerman went about it as he did 
most things. He caught both her 
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She stood, half-hesitatingly, framed in the doorway. 


hands in his, and held them tightly. 
She made a slight, ineffectual attempt 
to draw them away. 

“Mary, you know I care a lot for 
you, don’t you?” he asked suddenly. 

She did not answer. She did not 
know what te say. Without further 
preliminaries, he caught her in his arms 
and held her as lightly as he would 
hold a child. He kissed her. 

“IT want you to marry me, Mary. I 
want you for my wife, little girl, Do 
you care enough for me for that?” 

Mary suddenly began to cry; and 
clutched him tightly. He soothed and 
calmed her. 

“There now—little girl—don’t do 
that. I haven’t made you unhappy, 
have I?” 

She shook her head violently. 























“You do care for me, then?” 

She nodded this time with vehe- 
mence, and her soft little hand caressed 
his. 

“How can you care for me?” she 
asked, with a little sob. 

“How?” He was somewhat non- 
plused, for he was an honest man. 
“How? Why, I care more for you, 
Mary, than a hundred other girls— 
you're the only girl I’ve ever asked to 
be my wife—that’s proof, isn’t it?” 

She seemed contented, for she said 
nothing. Bannerman kissed her again 
—this time she returned the caress, 
timidly, shyly, as though she did not 
quite understand how. 

They sat there for quite awhile, say- 
ing very little. There was hardly much 
more to say. Had it not been for Ban- 
nerman’s desire to be straight with the 
girl, the affair would have ended there 
with the prospects for happiness for 
both of them quite rosy and bright. 

“We can be quite happy, dear,” said 
Bannerman. “I’m doing pretty well— 
over ten thousand a year now—and 
we'll set about looking for a house 
right away—and furniture and all—I 
haven’t got any ancestral furniture— 
or———”’ 

He suddenly remembered. “Look,” 
said he. “I want you to know one 
thing, Mary. You care for me and I 
for you, and there’s no use for us to 
begin our engagement with deceit on 
either side. I’ve only one thing to con- 
fess to you. It’s a matter trivial enough, 
but I’d rather you’d know about 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“T’ve deceived you a little along with 
the rest of the people here. They think 
I’m a man with a long ancestry de- 
scended from the Scottish kings. I’m 
nothing of the sort. I bought that 
pedligree-book from an old bookseller. 
I took the Bannerman crest from it, and 
made believe it was my own. I have 
no crest, no pedigree, no family.” 

She started suddenly, as though she 
had not heard aright. 

“My people came from nothing. My 
father was a shoemaker. My mother 
worked in a dry-goods store. They 
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were both good, honest people. They 
had no education; they had no breed- 
ing as you imagine it. I suppose I was 
a little finer clay. I left home when I 
was young, worked my way about, got 
an education, sent myself to Paris, and 
learned to be an architect.” 

He paused and gazed out of the win- 
dow. 

“T soon found that the man who was 
frank and told the truth about his fam- 
ily didn’t go in society circles. I found 
that they had a belief that three gener- 
ations were ‘needed to make a gentle- 
man. Now, it was necessary for me in 
my work to be one of these society peo- 
ple. I didn’t care what they thought 
of me personally; but I had to have 
their good-will or my work would suf- 
fer. They demanded family; and so I 
provided myself with a beautiful pedi- 
gree.” He laughed. “My father and 
mother would be somewhat surprised 
if they knew. Oh, yes, they’re still liv- 
ing. I look after them. They’re pretty 
old now 2 

He broke off suddenly, for he no- 
ticed that Mary had withdrawn her 
hands from his, and was standing. 

“You mean it?” she gasped, when 
he turned his eyes upon her. “You 
mean your father was—a shoemaker ! 
Your mother a shop-girl! You mean 
that ?” 

He paused for a moment and re- 
garded her. Bannerman was a some- 
what egotistical man, and his egotism 
supplied the wrong meaning to Mary’s 
wondering cry. He supposed her to be 
surprised that a man should be what 
he was, to have achieved what he had 
achieved, handicapped as he was by 
birth—that she should think this some- 
what pleased him. 

“Mean it?” he replied. “Why, of 





’ course I mean it. Didn’t I say so? You 


don’t suppose that I’d invent anything 
like that for my own glorification. It 
seems improbable, of course; but it was 
a hard fight—and I won. I’ve fought 
for every bit of education I’ve got. I 
acquired every bit of breeding I’ve got; 
it wasn’t taught me. I’ve succeeded, 
and I’ve got no one to thank for it but 
mysel # 
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‘He paused, contemplating his own 
ability. 

“Why—didn’t— you—tell—me__ be- 
fore? It wasn’t right—it wasn’t 
fair ss 

“Now, now,” he soothed. ‘Don’t 
bother. I didn’t tell this to the people 
here, because they don’t take a man 
on his merits. They demand that he 
have ancestors to bolster him up. So 
I gave them what they demanded. It’s 
easy enough to get ancestors. But I 
wasn’t going to deceive the girl I’m go- 
ing to marry——” 

“No,” she said suddenly. 

She had risen and was facing Ban- 
nerman. A silence fell, Bannerman 
was not quite sure that he had heard 
aright. This girl, ordinarily silent 
when he spoke, and a listener of much 
ability, suddenly cut short his perora- 
tion with a negative monosyllable. She 
undoubtedly meant something by it. 

“What’s the matter?’ he asked 
abruptly. 

She had sunk to the divan again, and 
her face was covered with her hands. 
She seemed to be undergoing an in- 
ternal upheaval of great magnitude; 
and her quickly suppressed sobs were 
surcharged with emotion. Bannerman, 
entirely unconscious of what was 
troubling her, grew somewhat impa- 
tient. He started to speak in a tone of 
voice calculated to bring her out of 
her reverie; but the feeling of tender- 
ness he had for her came back to him 
as he looked upon the masses of white 
skirts and the dark head buried among 
them. The light from a street-lamp 
shone on her hair. 

“Now, Mary,” he began, in that 
troubled tone that men use under such 
circumstances, “don’t take on so. What 
in the world is the matter, little girl?” 

He had quite forgotten that the sub- 
ject of his birth had been discussed. He 
only saw the girl in distress, and won- 
dered vaguely what the trouble could 
be. 

She recoiled from the touch of his 
hand, and stretched out both arms be- 
fore her protestingly. Her face was 
tear-stained as he saw it in the faint 
light from the street. 








“Don’t—don’t ” she pleaded. 

“What’s the matter? Let me help 
you, can’t I?” His arm went about 
her. She pulled and tugged and freed 
herself. 

“Don’t touch me.” She choked out 
the words between sobs. ‘“Don’t——” 

It was quite clear to Bannerman that 
her freakish actions had gone far 
enough. She was the victim of hys- 
teria. Sooner or later he would have 
to check this sort of thing. 

“You’ve told me you cared for me— 
you’ve promised to marry me ” He 
paused. “And I’m not to touch you?” 

“No, you’re not to touch me,” she 
said mechanically. “And I can’t marry 
you—I can’t marry you i 

For the moment Bannerman did not ~ 
quite realize what she had said. He 
stared at her. 

“Don’t make it any harder.” She 
was making a brave effort not to in- 
dulge in further crying. ‘‘Please—go, 
Mr. Bannerman.” 

He burst out at this. ‘Go, and leave 
you in this state! I think you must be 
mad, Ten minutes ago you said you’d 
marry me. Now you say you can’t 
marry me, and ask me to go. I want 
to know what in the devil it all means.” 

“You do know,” she said firmly. 

“Know? I don’t know anything of 
the sort. Unless you’re playing with 
me? Are you? If you’re merely in- 
dulging in a game at my expense tell 
me so, and I'll go quick enough. If 
you’ve been playing a part? Have 
you ?” 

She was keeping control of herself 
with great difficulty. “You know I 
wasn’t playing—any—part ” Her 
sobs got the better of her calm for a 
moment, but she gulped back something 
and went bravely on: “But you’ve de- 
ceived me—and all of us. It’s all very 
different. Can’t you realize ee 

Bannerman eyed her in silence. 

“T can’t—you must realize that—how 
could you have deceived me as you did? 
You know I couldn’t marry any one 
with no family—nothing back of them 
—I couldn’t # 

In that second Bannerman saw what 
should have been quite obvious to him 
































some moments’ before—and he saw also 
where his egotism had blinded him to 
the real issue in this case. As he rea- 
soned it all out, he became possessed 
of a blind, furious rage. This girl was 
throwing him over because he had told 
her the truth—because he had proven 
to her in so many words that he was 
a man and a fighter, one who had come 
up in the world by dint of his own 
brains—because he was an ancestor 
himself, the founder-to-be of a great 
family. The fact that his father and 
mother had been of the hoi polloi had 


changed him entirely in the girl’s eyes; 
and made him an impossibility. 

Had he not been so furious, the 
humor of the situation might have come 
to him. Here was James Bannerman, 
confident in himself and his station, be- 
stowing upon this little girl all that he 
had to give—love, brains, a comforta- 
ble existence for life. The girl had 
confessed her love for him; and all had 
been well. The mention of two elderly 
people back there in California had 
served to change the aspect of affairs 
entirely. 

He had not the power to put into 
words all that his angry brain evolved 
in the few minutes that passed after 
the girl’s declaration—or perhaps his 
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wiser inner-self told him that it was 
better not to speak until he was full 
master of himself again. Presently he 
cooled a little, and turned his eyes again 
to the girl. 

She was facing him, one hand grip- 
ping the back of the divan for support. 
Her eyes were somewhat terrified. 

“Sée here,” said he abruptly. “You’ve 
been very foolish. You haven’t meant 
what you said, and I know you haven’t 
meant it. Come now. I care too much 
for you to quarrel. We’ll say no more 
about this unfortunate occurrence ‘: 
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“What does this mean?” asked Aunt Phebe. 


He saw her shrink back as he ad- 
vanced toward her; and again the fire 
burned red-hot in his brain. The girl 
had now become something to be at- 
tained—an apple that must be climbed 
for, rather than a berry to be plucked 


.from a bush. He would have her— 


have her for his own. 

“You told me you loved me—and 
you lied!” He ripped out the words 
as though they were so many curses, 

“Yes, you lied! you played with me 
—and lied!” 

Her free hand sought her face. again; 
and dabbed at her eyes with the hand- 
kerchief. “I didn’t”’—and she cried 
quite softly—“I didn’t lie—I ie 
“Then you do love me?” 
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She did not answer. He waited for 
awhile—then turned his back on her 
and paced the room like a beast con- 
fined to a cage. When he faced her 
again, he was calmer than before. 

“We'll argue this out quietly now,” 
he said. “You love me, and you won’t 
marry me because I have no family— 
because I’ve made myself what I am, 
and haven’t had some one to do it for 
me.” She was erect again. “That is 
absurd. I won’t accept it.” 

“You — can’t — understand.” Her 
words were clear-cut. “I. could never 
trust you. I should never know when 
you would do something wrong. I 
should never know when you would 
disgrace me. I should distrust you— 
always. And then—if people knew— 
how could I face them? If people 
knew—your father a shoemaker—your 
mother a shop-girl fe 

Bannerman had thought himself suf- 
ficiently of another caste not to resent 
what he himself had said. Again the 
blind rage took him. He did not hear 
the carriage-wheels rattle on the cobble- 
stones outside; and the voice of a wom- 
an telling the coachman to bring the 
vehicle a little nearer the sidewalk. 
Nor did he hear the laughing chorus 
of girls as they gathered their finery 
about them and climbed out of the car- 
riage. There were three of them, and 
they were followed by Aunt Phcebe 
Chasserton Read—Mary’s cousins from 
the Valley, who had come into town 
for the night of the cotillion. 

But Bannerman did not hear them. 
He was mastering his tongue again, 
finding words. 

“The shoemaker —the  shop-girl! 
And that’s why you won’t marry me 
—because you’re afraid of what people 
would say! And you call that sort of 
thing love! Do you know, I thank 
God that you won’t marry me! I’ve 
escaped something—something worse 
than I had ever imagined: the narrow- 
mindedness of a class that knows noth- 
ing except what its grandfathers did. 
It may be discourteous to call a woman 
what I call you, but you are—a fool—a 
poor little fool——” 

“Mr. Bannerman!” 
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If it were possible to pack into one 
word the composite forces of astonish- 
ment and chagrin, allied to well-bred 
shock, that one word as uttered by Aunt 
Phoebe Chasserton Read held them all. 
She snapped on the electric arcs as she 
spoke; and the three wondering girls 
behind her saw Mary, tear-stained and 
ruffled, and Bannerman standing over 
her, glowering, as though about to 
strike. 

“What does this mean?” asked Aunt 
Pheebe, in a lower tone. Before he an- 
swered she turned to her other nieces. 
“You had better go up-stairs,” she said. 

Bannerman turned and faced Aunt 
Phoebe with all the polish of the well- 
bred man. 

“T'll give you question for question, 
Mrs. Read. Suppose a man asked a 
girl to marry him and she consented— 
and then he tried to be honest with her 
by telling her that his parents were 
of the lower orders—a shoemaker and 
a shop-girl—and that girl uncondition- 
ally threw him over for the reason that 
his parents were not to her liking— 
would you call her a little fool or not?” 

“T should call her a young lady ex- 
tremely well-brought up, and conscious 
of her duty to society,” said Aunt 
Pheebe stiffly. “She would be perfect- 
ly right. But that does not ex 0 

“Well, you see, Mrs. Read, there 
isn’t any explanation,” said Bannerman, 
with an attempt at airiness. ‘Only 
that I consider her foolishness some- 
what to be palliated—for you taught 
it to her. Miss Chasserton has done 
me the honor of refusing to marry me. 
I can only say that I’m a lucky man. 
Ladies, I wish you a good night—a 
very good night.” 

He caught up his coat and hat, and 
swung out of the hall into the street. 
He closed the door behind him. At the 
sound of it, Mary Chasserton fell into 
a heap on the divan, and her sobs were 
those of one for whom life holds no 
further promise. 

“T love him. 
Call him back, Aunt Phoebe. 
I love him, I love him.” 

Poor little Mary—a burnt offering to 
the eleventh commandment. 





I love him. I love him. 
Tell him 
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TES CONSEQUENCES 
CURE AND CAUSATION 


UR being’s end and aim 
is happiness—not neces- 
# sarily the material hap- 
piness of the inebriate or 
the epicure, but happiness 
of some kind, having its 
highest form in the spirit- 
ual exaltation of those rare souls who, 
in this world of shadows and _ half- 
lights, have seen a vision, and follow 
the gleam. Thus to worry is to miss 
the purpose of one’s being; it is to fail 
—to fail for self, to fail for others, and 
it is to fail gratuitously. “It is worse 
than a crime—it is a blunder;” but the 
blunder is almost universal, and is the 
characteristic symptom of an age which 
—the laudator temporis acti notwith- 
standing—I believe to be the greatest 
in human history hitherto. To the evo- 
lutionist no other belief is open. 

“What a piece of work is a man! 
How noble in reason!—in apprehen- 
sion how like a god!” Certainly none 
has a greater right to praise him than 
his greatest poet. But alas, how sig- 
nificant is the change in meaning of one 
of Hamlet’s words! When Shake- 
speare wrote “apprehension” he meant 
understanding, but to us, three cen- 
turies later, the word means worry! 
To worry, indeed, is human—my con- 
cern may be with my butcher’s bill, or 
with the threatened extinction of the 
sun; I may worry for myself or for 
my child or for my creed, but worry, it 
would seem, I must—and yet happiness 
is my being’s end and aim. 

Good and evil, we know, are comple- 
mentary. To love implies the possi- 

















INTRODUCTION. 


bility of hate; to look before and after, 
to anticipate, to hope, implies the pos- 
sibility of fear. 

Yet if we could scorn hate and pride 
and fear, we should live upon a new 
earth, And men have scorned these 
things; they have known that 


Content surpassing wealth the sage in medi- 
tation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned. 


The wise of all ages have been the 
captains of their souls. Of these wise, 
the wisest few have founded great re- 
ligions which—their substance, not 
their form, accepted—have redeemed 
many generations, and wiped the tears 
from many eyes. Even pagan stoicism 
has some claim to be counted with 
these. 

In our own time, as in all preceding 
times, there is necessity, but in our 
own time it is preeminent necessity, for 
the irradiation among the peoples of 
that fine temper which is half-philo- 
sophic acceptance and half faith—the 
faith of Socrates that to the good man 
no evil thing can happen—the temper 
that possessed the soul of Wordsworth, 
who, while others were distressed, dis- 
heartened, at the betrayal of a patriot, 
addressed him in these great words: 


There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exaltations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


In the following pages it is my pur- 
pose to demonstrate, if possible, the 
importance of worry and of its acuter 
form, which we call fear; to seek fos 
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an analysis of its causes; and, more es- 
pecially, to discuss the means by which 
it may be controlled, cured, or trans- 
figured. 

The wisest thinkers of all times have 
seen that worry, apprehension, and fear 
condemn the many to futility, to real or 
imaginary disease, to premature death, 
to everything that is the negation of 
abundant life. But it is only quite late- 
ly that the double aspect of the impor- 
tance of worry has been capable of due 
recognition. It is indeed easy to assert 
in a philosophic way that since it is 
well to be happy, it is ill to fret or fear; 
but what has not been sufficiently rec- 
ognized is the importance of worry, not 
merely in itself as implying the absence 
of happiness, but as the cause of ills 
far greater than itself; the cause pre- 
disposing to disease, the cause deter- 
mining the fatal issue of illnesses; a 
potent cause, probably the most im- 
portant of all causes, of sleeplessness ; 
a great consumer of the bodily ener- 
gies,’ both directly and by reason of its 
effect upon sleep. 

This brief list is very far from ex- 
hausting or even adequately suggesting 
the physical consequences of worry. It 
is cited merely as some indication of 
the influence of the mind upon the 
body, an influence which has always 
been credited, and which, unfortunate- 
ly, has given rise to innumerable 
mysticisms and superstitions, but which 
has only lately—only, indeed, since the 
destruction of materialism thirty years 
ago—been elevated to the rank of a 
scientifically appraised truth. 

Worry, then, is not only a disease in 
itself ; it is the precursor or predisposing 
cause of many bodily diseases, as also 
of many mental disorders of far greater 
gravity than its own. 

Very few of us are free from worry. 
Indeed, I question whether there is any 
life in which it does not have some say. 
One man it may merely prevent from 
the full enjoyment of his work and 
play. Another man it hurts rather in 
interfering with the quality of his work. 
causing him to make mistakes due to 
overanxiety or want of sleep. In an- 
other case it interferes with the sum 
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total of a man’s output; in yet another, 
and a very frequent case, it interferes 
with his domestic happiness or his so- 
ciability, making him an irritable hus- 
band and father, and an unloved guest. 
But it would be absurd to attempt to 
discuss here in detail the multitudinous 
consequences of worry, or to insist 
upon their many ramifications. Mere- 
ly I ‘would insist at the moment upon 
the importance of worry, afterward to 
be demonstarated, not so much in the 
melancholic, nor in persons having vast 
responsibilities, nor at the great crises 
of life, but rather its importance as a 
common, constant, commonplace fact, 
influencing body and mind, in greater 
or less degree, throughout the lives of 
the ordinary people with ordinary af- 
fairs who constitute the overwhelming 
bulk of humanity. 

I have, therefore, deliberately avoided 
the more obvious of the two logical ar- 
rangements which this series of articles 
might display. I have dealt not first 
of all with the causes of worry and then 
with its consequences and cure, but first 
of all with its consequences, and subse- 
quently with its cure and causes. This 
latter order, however, may be logical- 
ly defended; it corresponds to the de- 
fining of your subject before you 
expatiate upon it. First of all, we must 
know what worry is, and what it sig- 
nifies to human life; then, since its 
curableness is a matter of history, we 
must observe the modes in which men 
have cured it, and consider how their 
experience may serve our own need. 
Lastly, we shall consider the more ab- 
stract problem—a problem in pure 
psychology—of the causation of worry. 
From some points of view this is the 
most interesting question of all, but it 
is interesting only because we know 
how much worry signifies, and so our 
discussion of it may logically be placed 
last. 

In seeking the fundamental, though 
not the only cure for worry, our guide, 
I believe, will be the lines I have quoted 
from Wordsworth. Mind and body, as 
we shall see, are inextricably one, and 
yet are not identical. Primarily, worry . 
is a mental fact, and is to be dealt with 














by mental, not material, means; by dog- 
mas rather than by drugs. 

They must be true dogmas, else they 
cannot survive the onslaught of “man’s 
unconquerable mind.” Yet more, our 
philosophy must recognize that the soul 
of man has more than its intellectual 
component; it has “exaltations, agonies, 
and love.” These, as well as our mind, 
our emotions as wel! as our reason, are 
our friends, if we will have them. We 
shall cure worry neither at the cost of 
our intellectual chastity, as by cozening 
ourselves to believe that which we know 
to be untrue, nor by striving to effect 
our end with the aid of the dry light 
of reason alone, casting scorn on the 
emotional nature. If we are to live 
completely and throw worry to the 
dogs, we must honor and recognize our 
complex nature in its completeness. The 
stoicisms have failed because they de- 
nied the emotions, and the emotional- 
isms have failed because they were 
opposed to man’s mind and the truth 
which it worships. The cures that have 
endured, the optimisms that have sur- 
vived, are those which have affronted 
no essential part of human nature, the 
sufficient vindication for both aspects of 
which, the intellectual and the emotion- 
al—for the evolutionist, at any rate—is 
the fact of their survival, their survival 
with increase, their triumph indeed, 
after the supreme test imposed upon 
them for countless ages by the struggle 
for existence. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF WORRY. 
“He that is of a merry heart hath a continual 
feast.”—Prov. XV, 15 
“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 
—Paradise Lost. 
The supreme and unique character 
of the mind of man is self-conscious- 
ness. This it is which, as the poet says, 
makes him “a being of a large discourse 
looking before and after.” If he loses 
it, he ceases to be human. Thus, at 
bottom, the cause of worry is life; its 
cure is death. To live is to care, and 
therefore necessarily, at times, to live 
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is to worry. But the end of life is hap- 
piness, whether for self or for others, 
and therefore worry, fear, and care, 
though inevitable, are in direct opposi- 
tion to the end for which we live. For 
what do they count in human life? 

The two quotations, one ancient and 
one modern, which I have placed at the 
head of this chapter, indicate clearly 
enough what must necessarily be the 
case—that the importance of the mind 
and of the manner in which it looks 
upon life has been recognized by the 
wise of all ages. Before we attempt to 
classify the various states of mind 
which we are to study; before we con- 
sider whether there is any worry that 
may be called normal and necessary, or 
study the worry that is the product of 
disease or ill-health, or the worry 
of which disease is a product, let us 
first ask ourselves what this .fact of 
worry signifies in human life in our 
own age and civilization. 

I have called it the disease of the 
age. This is by no means to assert that 
worry is not, when widely defined, a 
disease of every age. But if we con- 
sider the psychological condition—self- 
consciousness—upon which the possi- 
bility of worry depends, we shall see 
that, as evolution advances, as man be- 
comes more civilized and more thought- 
ful, as he comes to live less in the pres- 
ent, more in the past, and yet more in 
the future, as his nervous system un- 
dergoes a higher organization, becomes 
more delicate and sensitive—in a word, 
as man becomes more self-conscious 
and therefore more human, so he be- 
comes more liable to that disease of the 
mind which is certainly unique in this 
respect—that, alone of all human dis- 
eases, there is no analogy to it what- 
ever in the case of any of the lower 
animals. 

Every access of civilization increases 
the importance of this malady. Print- 
ing must have multiplied it a hundred- 
fold; cities, with their pace and their 
competition and their foul air, have 
done the like—and we are all becoming 
“citified,” if not civilized, to-day. I 
write not for the easy-going bucolic 
who, happy fellow, takes no thought for 
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the morrow, realizing that sufficient 
unto the day are the evil and the good 
thereof; nor do I write for any other 
whom the swirling tide of the revolu- 
tionary struggle has passed by, to lead 
a quite life—quiet but insignificant for 
the future of the race—far from the 
madding crowd. I write for those 
to whom the struggle for existence is a 
stern necessity—those who have others 
dependent upon them; those who fear 
forty and gray hairs, and death and con- 
sumption and cancer; and, beyond all 
these, the dread of something after 
death. And I submit that worry is pre- 
eminently the disease of this age and 
of this civilization, and perhaps of the 
English-speaking race in particular. 

We do well to be strenuous; we do 
well to strive and agonize; we do well 
to know the discontent that is divine— 
that precious seed of insurrection, of 
which all progress is the fruit. We do 
well to think of the morrow. Far be it 
from me to suggest that we should emu- 
late the modern Spaniard or Greek or 
Italian, To renounce the struggle for 
life is not really to live, but to vegetate. 
But we must pay the price—and indeed 
we are doing so. 

Year by year, worry and fear and 
fretting increase the percentage of 
deaths that are self-inflicted—surely the 
most appalling of all comments upon 
any civilization. Year by year, men and 
women show their need for psychic help 
by the invention of new religions, every 
one of which, in so far as it brings 
peace and content of mind, has a serious 
claim upon the respect of the philoso- 
pher. Year by year we seem more 
steadily to lose our fathers’ faith that 
“underneath are the Everlasting Arms.” 
And we turn to Christian Science and 
the Higher Thought and Psycho-thera- 
peutics and Occultism and Materialism, 
or to sheer Epicurism—“Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die’’—+to arms 
that are shortened and weak and tem- 
poral. 

Meanwhile, all experts tell us that 
the struggle for existence is becoming 
too severe, and is telling upon the mind 
of the race. In olden days men fought 
with their muscles or their teeth, direct- 
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The prizes of life 
and survival went to him who had the 
strongest teeth and the most vigorous 
digestion, or to him who was the fleet- 


ly and indirectly. 


est or wiriest. Those who were beaten 
in such competition had indeed to do 
without the lion’s share. But a beaten 
muscle is merely beaten ; it is as good as 
it was, and probably better. 

Not so with the beaten mind. Infi- 
nitely higher in organization—or rather 
in the organization of the nervous sys- 
tem on which it depends—the beaten 
mind is much more than beaten; it 
tends to undergo vital injury. Unlike a 
muscle, it can recognize or brood over 
its own loss or disgrace. “In ten 
years,” says a prophet of evil, “the hos- 
pitals will be a public charge.” He is a 
Cassandra, I fear—whose prophecies 
came true. Yet the death-rate from the 
filth diseases falls every year. Thank 
goodness our wise fathers wisely wor- 
ried over sanitation! Every condition, 
however, which eliminates the physical 
in the.struggle for existence merely in- 
creases the importance of the psychical ; 
for there is no discharge in that war. 
Hence, the more we control infectious 
diseases and the like, the greater is the 
strain which we throw upon those 
psychical instruments with which the 
struggle for life is now waged. In 
olden days some could not stand the 
physical strain; they had to work long 
hours for poor gain and early graves. 
Nowadays many cannot stand the 
psychical strain. They are injured part- 
ly by fatigue, partly by worry. It is a 
proved and accepted physiological truth 
that the adult is much more gravely in- 
jured by worry than by fatigue. Hence 
our nerve-doctors are kept busy. Hence 
the incessant discovery of new nervous 
diseases. 

Of these, two explanations are possi- 
ble. One is, that observers in the past 
were not acute and skilful enough to 
detect them. But this is on the face 
of it incredible. Men of the stamp of 
Sydenham had trained powers of clin- 
ical observation which probably no phy- 
sician of the present day can rival. On 
the contrary, it is generally admitted 
that the introduction of new—and im- 














mensely important—methods into medi- 
cine, such as all those which depend 
upon the discovery of microbes, has 
gravely tended to lessen our skill in 
clinical observation. The only reason- 
able explanation of these new nervous 
diseases is that they are new—lI believe 
that on this point Doctor Max Nordau 
is undoubtedly correct. Their victims 
represent the consequences to society 
and to the. individual of the increasing 
strain to which the nervous organiza- 
tion of men is now subjected. And I 
repeat that the general truth long rec- 
ognized by wise men, that nothing kills 
so surely as care, has now received 
physiological confirmation. These pa- 
tients are not the victims of overwork 
as such. I very much question whether 
mere mental overwork ever killed or 
injured anybody. 

Amid the chaos of error and fallacy 
which embodies the popular conception 
of insanity—as of all other subjects— 
we may find a fairly definite impression 
that mental “overwork” is the cause of 
much insanity and premature decay. 
Now let me assert, as dogmatically as 
words will permit, that this is the most 
arrant nonsense, unsupported by facts 
or logic. The case is simply not so. 
Do you beg to differ? Well, look up 
any text-book on insanity. or neurology, 
or make arrangements for studying the 
facts of asylums; thereafter you will 
agree with what is not an individual 
opinion of mine, but a simple statement 
of scientific truth. 

Brain-work—as such—never killed or 
harmed anybody. Brain-work in a 
stuffy room will kill you of tuberculosis, 
brain-work plus worry has killed thou- 
sands, brain-work plus worry plus in- 
somnia many thousands more; but if the 
brain-work had been omitted, the im- 
pure air or the worry and the conse- 
quent loss of sleep would have had 
just the same result. If you are pre- 
pared to believe a simple assertion that 
you hear or read this year, pray believe 
me, for this is a matter of personal, na- 
tional, and planetary consequence, as 
we shall see. 

I have passed from nervous disease, 
as ordinarily understood, to insanity, 
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but surely it scarcely needs to be said 
at this time of day that the transition 
is merely from one part of the same 
subject to another. Mental disease, in 
a word, is physical disease or nervous 
disease, and there is no mental disease 
that is not. If obscure paralyses and 
losses of muscular control or muscular 
coordination are increasing, so also, it 
must untortunately be admitted, are 
“diseases of the mind” as that term is 
usually understood, 

For some years I] have tried to do my 
share in attempting to relieve the public 
mind on this score. To infer that in- 
sanity was increasing, merely because 
the number of the certified insane was 
increasing, and increasing out of pro- 
portion to the national increase of the 
population, was a worthless argument. 
A great measure of the apparent in- 
crease of insanity is only apparent—due 
_to the fact that a larger proportion of 
the insane are nowadays certified as 
such and treated in asylums or homes. 
This results partly from increased pub- 
lic confidence in such places, partly 
from the increase in all varieties of ac- 
commodation. But even when these 
considerations are fully allowed for, it 
appears to be certain that insanity is 
increasing among us. How, then, are 
we to account for “the growth of in- 
sanity”? And even if it be not grow- 
ing, it is by universal admission pre- 
eminently a disease of civilization, and 
is already formidable enough in all con- 
science. 

Unquestionably we must recognize 
that insanity is in no small measure 
a consequence or symptom of what I 
have called the disease of the age. But 
without emphasizing the obvious, I 
would pass on to consider those many 
causes of mental disorder which are not 
commonly looked upon or treated as 
cases of insanity. The medical profes- 
sion knows these as “borderland cases.” 
They exhibit neither sanity nor insanity 
as these terms are generally understood ; 
but furnish living instances of the ab- 
surd fallacy which leads us to imagine 
that men can be classified like cheeses, 
into this brand and that. Between com- 
plete sanity and complete insanity there 
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are all conceivable stages, and of all 
such stages many instances everywhere 
—whereas, probably of complete sanity 
or complete insanity, it would be diffi- 
cult to find ten specimens in as many 
years. 

The most that can be said of many of 
us is, as Stevenson puts it: “Every man 
has a sane spot somewhere.” The rec- 
ognition of these bordefland cases, and 
of the problem which they present, is 
urgently required by society. That 
their number is increasing, and rapidly, 
I suppose no one would dream of ques- 
tioning. Without any desire to magnify 
my office or to seek for simple but false 
explanations, 1 am willing to assert that 
worry, directly and indirectly, plays an 
enormous and constantly increasing 
part in the production of these cases. 

Very commonly, worry acts indirectly. 
The unfortunate seeks to drown his care 
in drink, to stifle it with morphia, or 
to transmute it with cocain. <A _ note- 
worthy fact of the day is the lamenta- 
ble increase of self-drugging not only 
among men, but also among women— 
the mothers of the race that is to be. 
Alcohol and morphia and cocain, sul- 
fonal trional and even paraldehyde— 
these and many other drugs are now 
readily—far too readily—accessible for 
the relief of worry and of that sleepless- 
ness which, as a symptom of worry and 
as a link in the chain of lamentable 


events to which worry leads, must here- _ 


after be carefully dealt with. These 
are friends of the falsest, one and all, as 
none know better than their victims. 
Hence borderland cases, misery, sui- 
cide, and death incalculable. There are 
no causes of worry so potent as foolish 
means for relieving it. 

As the belief in dogmatic religion un- 
dergoes that decline which, whether for 
good or for evil, is unquestionably char- 
acteristic of our time, the importance of 
worry increases. A recent writer has 
shown how the increase in suicide is 
correlated with religious belief and dis- 
belief. In European countries the pro- 
portion of suicide is least where the 
Greek and Roman Catholic Churches 
prevail, and highest among the Prot- 
estants. The number in Paris as com- 
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pared with those in all France is enor- 
mous—“the irreligious city in a par- 
tially religious country,” as Miss C. F. 
Yonge describes it in the Jnternational 
Journal of Ethics. To quote further 
Miss Yonge: 


Italy and Spain are examples of less sui- 
cide in countries where Roman Catholicism 
yet holds her own, but Italy has begun to 
think, while Spain remains priest-trammeled. 
and, ‘therefore, the Italian average is twice 
as high. Germany and Switzerland, having 
very high numbers, may indicate the mental 
unrest in countries ‘where two religions clash. 

Protestantism—a term here inclusive of 
Lutheran, Calvinist, and other forms—inva- 
riably has a high number, as compared with 
Greek and Roman Catholic churches; this 
probably points to the dark and hopeless Cal- 
vinistic principle of predestination, and also 
to the need of guidance in mental dis- 
quietude, the divine touch of human sym- 
pathy, of which every soul at some time is 
in need, being met, more or less well, by 
the system of confession. 


But the increase of suicide is merely 
the most complete and important result 
of the decline of dogmatic religion as an 
antidote to worry. Many lives are 
blighted by doubt or sorrow or fear, for 
which, five hundred years ago, the 
Church would have provided a remedy. 
Hence it is unquestionably true that the 
consequences of worry, both as an in- 
dividual and a social phenomenon, be- 
come more apparent as men tend to pass 
farther and farther from beliefs and 
practises—such as private and family 
prayer—against which worry has been 
powerless to prevail in times past. 

The consequences of worry in rela- 
tion to ordinary physical ‘disease are 
familiar to every physician. Not a few 
non-infectious diseases are known 
which seem frequently to be predisposed 
to by worry. Among these are gout, 
diabetes, and a certain form of goiter. 
My friend, Doctor Schofield, is of opin- 
ion that worry about cancer, in any par- 
ticular site, may actually determine its 
occurrence there; but personally I am 
unable to share this opinion, 

Directly we turn, however, to infec- 
tious diseases, the facts are seen to be 
evident and indisputable. All kinds of 
infection which depend upon lowering 
of the standard of general health are 








unquestionably predisposed to by worry. 
We know now that in the case of such 
a disease as consumption the microbe is 
encountered by every one. Those pass 
on unscathed who can resist it. That 
the bodily resistance is definitely af- 
fected by the state of mind—and nota- 
bly in the case of nurses and doctors; 
for instance, by the fear of infection— 
no one who is acquainted with the facts 
can for a moment question. 

In other words, worry about disease 
is a predisposing cause of disease; and 
so is worry about anything whatever. 
It is the repeated lesson of experience 
that, other things being equal, infec- 
tious disease tends to seize upon those 
who fear it, and to pass over those who 
keep their flag flying. The nurse or 
doctor or relative who knows that the 
disease is infectious, and who has al- 
ways feared its name, does in point 
of fact more frequently succumb than 
he or she who takes no thought for self 
at all. 

As a direct cause of the kinds of 
nervous disease which we call function- 
al, worry is, of course, all-important. 
Many people cannot sleep because they 
worry about their inability to sleep. 
The more vigorously such persons set 
themselves to coax sleep—meanwhile 
becoming more apprehensive of failure 
—the more likely does failure become. 
The case is notoriously the same with 
nervous dyspepsia. Indeed, any part 
or function of one’s body is apt to be- 
come disordered if we pay it too much 
attention. The higher part of the nerv- 
ous system, that which is associated 
with consciousness, is wise when it 
leaves the lower levels to do their own 
business in their own way. 

Hysteria in all its many forms seems 
to be increasing, and worry is one of its 
most potent causes. The patient has 
lost his or her power of volition. As 
Sir James Paget put it: “The patient 
says I cannot—her friends say she will 
not—the truth is she cannot will.” In 
other words, she has lost her self-con- 
fidence. But space does not at present 
avail for considering, at this moment, 
the value of self-confidence as an at- 
tribute of self-consciousness. Suffice it 
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to observe that worry and _ self-con- 
fidence cannot coexist. 

If proof of the power of the mind 
in relation to hysteria and all forms of 
functional nervous disease be desired, 
the mere progress of Christian Science 
will provide it. Christian Science, 
which we must afterward discuss, is 
increasing, and is even threatening, as 
Mark Twain declares, to become the 
dominant religion, because it meets a 
real need. It teaches that to worry and 
to fear must be attributed all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. And this is true 
of such an amazing proportion of these 
ills that Christian. Science cures them. 
The religion that has this kind of sur- 
vival value will survive, and is quite 
independent of the good luck which I, 
for one, wish it. That the thing must 
be purged of quackery and of the lies 
with which it abounds is certainly true. 
But this must not blind us to a recogni- 
tion of the great truth which, however 
unworthily Christian Science enshrines 
it, assuredly is as true as it was nine- 
teen hundred years ago, “Thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” That there is or 
may be a true religion, though I am a 
professed student of science, I do as- 
suredly believe. Such a true religion 
will recognize, as religion ever has rec- 
ognized with less or greater admixture 
of falsity, that faith is a supreme power. 

The relations of religion and worry 
are most singular and striking. The 
true religion and the truths perceived 
by present and past religion are cures 
of worry and preventatives of its con- 
sequences. On the other hand, many 
religions have been causes of worry, 
laying stress upon the sinfulness of sin, 
on the doctrine of future punishment, 
and immeasurably increasing the fear 
of death. Yet again, since we are here 
summarizing the consequences of wor- 
ry, we have to name religion itself, in 
many of its aspects, as one of these. 

I will venture on the generalization 
that most religions show signs of hav- 
ing been produced in order to relieve 
and avert worry—whether about the 
past or the future, life or death, this 
world or the next. Many a mighty 
fane, many a mighty church, testifies to 
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happy are ye.” There is no human end 
but happiness, high or low. Its one 
absolute negation is neither poverty nor 
ill-health nor material failure nor yet 
starvation—“he that is of a merry heart 
hath a continual feast.” The one abso- 
lute negation of happiness is worry or 
discontent, A prosperous society, con- 
sisting of strenuous, worried business 
men, who have no time to play with 
their children or listen to great music 
or gaze upon the noble face of the sky 
or commune with the soul from which 
we have quoted above and of which 
another poet, Wordsworth, said that it 
was “like a star and dwelt apart”—such 
a society may be as efficient as a bee- 
hive, as large as New York and as 
wealthy, but it stultifies its own ends, 
and would be better not at all. “Better 
‘is an handful with quietness than both 
the hands full with travail and vexa- 
tion of spirit.” 

Such, in brief, are the main conse- 
quences of worry which, in a word, is 
the negation of all that makes life 
worth living. As I believe that life is 
worth living, or may be, I propose to 
consider the matter further hereafter. 
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the means which man has consciously 
or unconsciously adopted in order to 
meet the needs created by his unique 
psychical characteristic, the recognition 
of the self, and of the past and of the 
future. 

For, after all, the worth of life is to 
be estimated, whatever materialists of 
a certain school may think, by one cri- 
terion alone. Human life is worth liv- 
ing not in virtue of great discoveries or 
empires or banking accounts or armies 
or navies or cities. “Only in the con- 
sciousness of individuals is the worth of 
life experienced;” it may do for the 
ants and the bees to achieve mere social 
efficiency, but this, as such, is nothing 
in the eyes of self-conscious man. In 
the words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, “every man is entitled to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

When one dares to mention happi- 
ness as the end of life, foolish people 
commonly speak as if one were think- 
ing of race-courses or low music-halls 
or wine, or worse. But the word hap- 
piness as used in the Bible and other 
classics has no such low meaning—“but 
and if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, 
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The Sea of Years 


EARS rise and fall as billows on a sea, 
Over whose crests the mariner may peer, 
Questing for land where never land may be, 
But wave on wave, and tumbling year on year. 
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W* sailed on the schooner the Jupiter Jo 
On a voyage from Peru to Ghilcat, 
Out capting named Jonah K. Blood, and y’know 
No ship could be lucky with that— 
And of all the craft whete a hoodoo has sot 
The Jupiter Jo was the wust o’ the lot! 


No sooner we’d passed by the Minigo Mines 
Than happened the first of our ills. 

We ran in a school o*’ them sea~porcupines, 
Which shot us chock full o’ their quills, 

Till millions o’ bristles stuck out of our skins 

Like grandmother’s pincushion loaded with pins. 





And as | was pullin’ the quills from me hide 
Out ship turned around on ’er heel— 
I heard a rip-rip in the water and spied 
A saw-~fish a~Sawin’ our keel; 
And drivin’ large nails in the side of out bark 
Was a catpenter fish and a hammethead shark! 





“Oh, shatter our timbers and scatter our lights!” 
We cried at the tutribul sound, 
For the dog~fish was barkin’, the cat~fish was larkin’, 
The star-fish a-twinklin’ around. 
And we cast eyes of hate at the cabin where stud 
The cause of our troubles, that Jonah K. Blood. 
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So we grabbed him and slung him right over the side, 
Where sudden ther riz a big whale 

Who swallered poor Jonah—jest took ’im inside 
With a satisfied flip o’ the tail. 

No sooner this done, than, beginning to frolic, 

He et sea~cucumbers and died 0’ the colic. 


He died o’ the colic, but ere he was dead 
He wiggled and twisted ’is neck, 
Gave forty~nine sneezes and seventy wheezes 
And throwed Jonah back on the deck— 
And the Jupiter Jo, when the hcodoo was in it, 
Began runnin’ back’ard just nine miles a minute. 


Past Europe and Asia and Kennebunk, Maine, 


We shot like a cluster 0’ rockets, 
So fast that our anchor fell off of ’er chain, 

And the matches flew out of our pockets; 
Till the rock of Gibraltar we struck with a thud 
And down went our schooner with Jonah K. Blood. 


Well, we swum forty miles till we reached the main land, 
And happy we was to be free; 

And we sung merry ditties and played on the sand, 
And now and then paused to agree 

That we’d never embark on another sea-trip 

With a capting named Jonah a~bossing the ship. 
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AP’N AARON SPROUL, retired 
shipmaster, late of the Jefferson 
P. Benn, was posted that bright 
afternoon on the end of his piazza, 
where his gaze could command the 
mouth of the Scotaze toll-bridge. He 
sat bolt upright and twiddled his 
gnarled thumbs nervously, and was evi- 
dently in a state of high expectancy. 
But when his wife came out and sat 
down beside him his mien instantly be- 
came furtive. He stared at the blue 
sky and the green fields, only occa- 
sionally switching the tail of his eye at 
the gloomy bridge-opening. He was 
silent. 

“Where you left off, cap’n,” she 
prompted meekly, “was when the black, 
whirlin’ cloud was comin’ and you sent 
the men up-stairs 

“Aloft!” snapped Cap’n Sproul. 

. “IT mean aloft—and they was gettin’ 
the sails off the ropes, and Re 
‘Don’t talk of snuggin’ a ship like 
you was takin’ in a wash,” roared the 
shipmaster, in sudden and ungallant 
passion. It was the first impatient.word 
she had received from him in that in- 
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itial, cozy year of their marriage. Her 
mild blue eyes swam in tears as she 
looked at him wonderingly. 

“I—I ain’t ever seen a ship nor the 
sea, but I’m tryin’ so hard to learn, and 
I love so to hear you talk of the 
deep blue ocean. It was what first at- 
tracted me to you.” Her tone was al- 
most a whimper. 

But her meekness only seemed to in- 
crease the cap’n’s impatience. He 
slammed his feet down, one after the 
other, and_ snorted. 

She choked, and then took courage. 

“You ain’t seemed to be like your 
nat’ral self for a week,” she complained 
wistfully. “You ain’t read no poetry 
to me. You ain’t seemed to relish tell- 
in’ me stories of the sea and your narrer 
escapes. You ain’t even seemed to 
relish vittles and the calm _pastorial 
scenery. Oh, ain’t you been weaned 
from the sea, Aaron? Don’t you love 
your Louada Murilla any more?” 

Her voice broke, she cast out of her 
hand her “tattin’,’ as the cap’n called 
it, and flung herself upon his bosom 
with an abandon that those who had 
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known “Old Maid” Ward a year before 
would have wondered at, could they 
have seen it. 

Her hair tickled his nose, and he 
went into a spasm of sneezing. At the 
climacteric “M-raow-how-chaw!” his 
convulsion threw her out of his arms, 
and she sank to the piazza floor, looking 
at him reproachfully. 

“T never thought I’d see the day— 
and in the first year we were married 
—when you'd repulse your Louada Mu- 
rilla,”” she moaned. 

“T didn’t fend ye off, meanin’ to do 
it,” he retorted, wiping his streaming 
eyes. “But when a man is sneezin’ his 
cuss-fired head off’n himself, he ain’t in 
no condition to sing a song nor recite 
a pome. I ain’t tired of matrimony, 
Louada Murilla, nor sick of you nor 
nothin’ like it, but ”” he snapped him- 
self up and stared at the end of the 
bridge. 

“But what, Aaron?” she cried eager- 
ly. 

“But it seems as if I know that man 
a-comin’ there,” he concluded lamely. 

It was a bow-legged, squat man, with 
a pursy, seaman’s dunnage-bag slung 
over his shoulder. The cap’n set his 
palm at his forehead and peered. 

“Jeero Crismus! if it don’t look like 
Perez Chopan, of the Jefferson P. 
Benn,” he said. It was apparent even 
to a dull observer that he was trying to 
act very much astonished. But Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul was not a good actor. 
His wife stared first at the man and 
then at the cap’n with uneasy suspicion. 

“By ginger mighty! It its Perez 
Chopan,” cried Sproul. ‘Why, that’s 
my fust mate as sailed with me nigh 
on to twenty years.” 

The man turned in at the gate, toss- 
ing up a brown hand in greeting. 
There was a roll of gray whisker under 
his chin like the bow-fender on a yacht’s 
gig, his bulbous nose shone cheerily un- 
der the peak of his cap, and gold ear- 
rings twinkled their crescents against 
his seamed neck. 

“IT sailed a 
he shouted, ‘“accordin’ 
you 
“Why, I never no more expected to 


true course, cap’n,” 
to the chart 
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see you, Perez,” broke in the cap’n 
boisterously, “than I’d look for a stror- 
b’ry patch on the forer’yal-yard.” His 
back was toward his wife, and he was 
winking at Chopan with the brisk ac- 
tion of a patent cigar-cutter. 

“As soon’s I got your ” bawled 
the new arrival, but under pretense of 
cordial greeting the skipper fairly throt- 
tled him, and hissed: 

“T told ye not to let on that I writ to 
ye!” 

Still struggling with his pretense of 
surprise, he tugged the blinking and be- 
wildered Perez forward and stuttered, 
not daring to look his wife in the eye: 

“This is fust mate Chopan, of the 
Benn, that has jest dropped on me, 
Louada Murilla. Turrible surprise to 
me. Pleasant surprise, though! Queer 
thing how little the world is! Perez, 
you jest toss your bag on to the piazzy, 
there, and come off under the trees. 
It’s cool there, and you must be kind of 
het up with your walk.” 

Before Perez had had time to finish 
his polite bow, Cap’n Sproul, his broad 
hand at ~his mate’s collar, rushed him 


away toward the trees, with a haste in 
which there was panic. 

“You come nigh jibin’ and carryin’ 
everything by the board,” he gritted. 
“Since I’ve left the sea and since I’ve 
seen you I’ve learnt a lot about wim- 


men. They have to be handled right. 
If she’s a-knowin’ to it that I writ to 
you so’s to have some one to talk to 
that knows the diff’runce between the 
main to’gal’n studdin’ sl boom and a 
twisted doughnut—if she’s a-knowin’ 
it, I say, she’ll git jealouser than a cat 
at milk-strainin’ time.” 

“Ho!” snorted Perez, “wimmen 
don’t git jealous of other men—it’s 
other wimmen.” 

“That’s as much as a seafarin’ man 
knows about it,” snapped the cap’n. 
“That’s all I knowed about it a year 
ago. But I’ve had a chance to study it 
up. Why, she—but no matter now. 
I ain’t got time to tell ve. All is, if ye 
want to stay here in peace and comfort, 
it’s got to be understood that you’ve 
come along jest by happenstance, and 
that now that ve’re hére, I’m takin’ 
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pity on ye as a homeless seafarin’ man 
that’s sick of the sea, like I was, and 
that you’re goin’ to make your home 
with me.” 

The cap’n rose to his tiptoes and blew 
out a long breath of devout relief and 
thanksgiving. 

“Oh, my gracious!” he panted, “if 
it ain’t goin’ to be good to set here and 
pass talk with some one in the main 
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mony and scenery to make the time 
pass. I’ve sent for ye, Perez, and it’s 
goin’ to be a good home for ye, and no 
worry about your livin’. But you’ve 
got to bluff her, or she'll git jealous of 
ye, and hell’n’ repeat is in a jealous 
woman.” He wiped his forehead with 
his forefinger. 

“I—I guess I won’t take no chances 
of bringin’ trouble between man and 




















“I never thought I’d see the day when you'd repulse your Louada Murilla,” she moaned. 


line that knows something besides how 
to put down ensilage and dehorn Dur- 
hams. She’s a good woman—a dretful 
good woman, Perez, and I think the 
world of her. But I’ve told her more’n 
a thousand times the diff’runce between 
the fore, mizzen, and main, and if I 
should holler now and ask her quick, 
she’d git ’em all mixed up with lob- 
scouse and plum duff. When a man’s 
been what I have all my life, you’ve 
got to have something besides matri- 


wife,” stammered Perez, backing away. 
“T ain’t no hand to put on and pretend. 
You git my bag for me and I'll be go- 
in’.” He looked toward the piazza and 
the woman with an expression that 
showed that he didn’t dare to get the 
article himself. “I ain’t goin’ to take 
no chances,” he muttered. “It ain’t as 
I thought it was goin’ to be.” 

When the cap’n straddled his short 
legs and glared at him, Perez started 
away with this word over his shoulder: 
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“If you don’t dast to git it now, ship 
it to me, address Rockport. I ain’t 
goin’ to take no chances.” 

But Cap’n Sproul darted after him, 
tripped him, and set him down with 
much force on the sward. 

“No, ye don’t!” he gasped. “You'll 
stay, now I’ve got ye here, even if I 
have to make ye fast with a dock- 
hawser. You go ahead now and talk 
sensible, and tell me what ship news 
you know.” 

The spirit of ancient authority was in 
his eyes and his voice, and Perez for- 
got that he was on-a hill in a country 
town instead of on the deck of the 
Jefferson P, Benn. 

“*A sailor's wife a sailor’s star!’” 
squawked a voice above them. 

“T see ye’ve still got Port and Star- 
board,” remarked Perez, blinking up at 
two parrots, who were blinking down at 
him with great appearance of cordial- 
ity. “It must make it seem kind of 
homelike to you.” 

He now wore a less apprehensive 
look. Mrs. Sproul had disappeared 
from the piazza, mopping her eyes as 
she entered the house. The new arri- 
val pulled out a junk of black tobacco, 
twisted off a chew, grunted with con- 
tent, and began to yarn his budget. 

Mrs. Sproul had to call three times 
before they heard her supper hail. To 
be sure, her voice was quavery, but, 
on the other hand, the ex-captain of the 
Jefferson P, Benn and his mate were 
so busily engaged in talking that foam- 
flecks stood in the corners of their 
mouths, 

It was an embarrassingly silent meal. 

So were many meals thereafter. 

Perez ate hurriedly and with dogged 
intentness on his business, his cap 
pinched between his knees in readiness 
for instant retreat. He insisted on 
sleeping in the stable chamber. 

The cap’n seemed to be fully as un- 
easy in Mrs. Sproul’s presence as the 
stranger in the household. In shun- 


ning the explanation that Louada Mu- 
rilla appeared to seek, he shunned her. 
The old days of placid marital intimacy 
were departed. 

The two old mariners flocked by 
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themselves, and she heard only the dis- 
tant and constant mumble of their 
voices that sank discreetly when she 
ventured to “beat to wind’ard” in the 
vicinity, as Perez chastely expressed it. 
Therefore, in course of time, the gloom 
on Louada Murilla’s face, growing 
more somber every day, indicated her 
firm belief in some bloody secret or 
ghastly mystery shared by these two 
strange men of the sea. 

The year of honeymoon hadn’t en- 
tirely “wonted” her to the grizzled bird 
of passage that she called “husband.” 
Now he seemed to be roosting high and 
ready to soar on the least provocation. 

In this fashion two months passed 
into history. 

The ex-mariners were in their usual 
lounging-place under the big trees in 
the yard on a sunny afternoon. But for 
a long time there had been no sound 
except the laconic remarks of the par- 
rots, waddling about their cage. 

“It’s stretchin’ out into quite a long 
summer, P’ez,” mumbled Cap’n Sproul. 
Then he clutched his hands into his 
gray hair, opened his mouth, and re- 
marked: “Um, er, raouw-w-w!” 

Perez returned the yawn with great 
promptitude, and agreed with the 
cap’n. 

Long silence. 

“Le’s see,” inquired Perez, rousing 
himself with difficulty, “have I told you 
about Cap. Bill Mobbs lickin’ the 
Portygees ?” 

“Twice, that’s all! And I don’t b’- 
lieve he done it.” The cap’n’s tone 
was extremely ungracious. 

Perez, looking injured, went to pick- 
ing plantain stalks and skinning them 
with his splay thumb-nail. 

At last the silence was so oppressive, 
and the skipper’s face so glum, that he 
ventured on another remark. 

“That time that Cap. Hap Deleno 
went onto the Popple Shoals we was 
bearin’ off about two p’ints a 

“Suff’rin’ jeehookibus!” roared 
Cap’n Sproul, “you’ve done ev’rything 
to date but whistle that story to me. If 
I had a mem’ry like your’n I’d have it 
hauled out and calked.” 

“Say, I don’t have to stay here, 














ye know,” retorted Perez, bridling. 
“What with your wife’s scowls and 
your yappin’ at me, I’m gittin’ about 
sick of it. You ain’t spoke skurse a de- 
cent word to me for a week. I didn’t 
ask myself here, even if your wife 
thinks I did. I’m goin’ to tell her 
and put myself right, and take my dun- 
nage-bag and slide down afore the 
wind.” 

“This ain’t the way for shipmates 
to git on,” said the cap’n, quailing. 

“T know that jest as well as you do.” 

The cap’n got up and paced the 
sward with the quarter-deck 
pendulum stride. 

“IT dunno what’s into me, 
Perez,” he growled, “but some- 
thing is. I don’t want to go to 
sea ag’in. I’ve giv’ up the sea. 

I’ve got thutty thousand dollars 

and a darnation good wife that’s 

got as much more. What do I 

want to go bangin’ off to sea 

ag’in for? I don’t. I wont. . 
But there’s something that ain’t : 
right with me. Ding baste it! 

this ground stays too darn still. 

All them trees are standin’ 
straight up like sore thumbs. 
There ain’t no swing to ’em— 
back and forth—back and 
forth!’ He stuck up 
his arm and imitated 
the swaying of a ves- 
sel’s masts. “I wish 
this ground would 
sort of rise up to 
meet me once in 
awhile.” 

“Pipe to grog 
oftener, and p’raps 
you'll git your wish,” 
growled Perez, still 
surly. He stretched 
and yawned with a 
creaking of bones 
and a nasal whine. 

“Tt ain’t much of a 
time that you’re hav- 
in’ here this summer, 
and I know it,” said 
the cap’n, surveying 
him with sympathy. 
“T wisht a neck of salt 
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“No, ye don’t!” he gasped. 
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water made up here so’t we could git 
into a boat once in awhile. The trouble 
is, ev’rything is too blame stationary. 
I’m stationary. But it ain’t no good to 
talk about movin’, This is Louada 
Murilla’s home farm, and I couldn’t 
pull her up off’n it any more’n I could 
pull up one of them silver popple-trees 
there. I wouldn’t try, neither,” he 
added, in a burst of marital loyalty. 

For a full half-hour the two sat on 
the all-too-solid ground and pondered 
dismally. 

At last Perez began to fiddle his 
forefinger under his 
nose and gaze at 
the cap’n with quiz- 
zical intentness. 

“T’ve been think- 
in’ up somethin’ 
that’s jest—jest— 
wal, jest di’bolical,” 
he said, floundering 
in his scanty vocab- 
ulary for a word. 
“Tt’ll sound loony to 
you. I know it will. 
























“You'll stay now I’ve got ye heref” 
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P’raps I’m gittin’ loony. Mebbe dry 
ground has that effect on a seafarin’ 
man. Mebbe * 

“Haul clusser into the wind on your 
tack,” snapped Cap’n Sproul. “You 
ain’t gittin’ nowhere.” 

“Wal, the idee is,” pursued Perez, 
with a giggle, “we havin’ lots o’ time 
and northin’ special to do, and kind o’ 
gittin’ to the bottom of the slop-chist 
so fur’s talk goes, why, let’s you and 
me go down into the woods there, and 
build a ship’s house—somethin’ we can 
go aboard of, as ye might say; some- 
thin’ with hatch and companionway and 
cabin winders and lockers, and all such, 
so’t we can set there and talk and feel 
nat’ral.”” 

The suggestion was a spark that set 
the imagination of Cap’n Sproul ablaze. 
For two days they discussed the plan. 
Its proportions grew constantly. Utter 
idleness gives simple human nature 
strange impulses, and these two naive 
sea-dogs became boys in the fervor of 
this undertaking. 

Perez suggested the cabin and its 
appurtenances. Cap’n Sproul went 
further in his soul revolt against the 
stability of objects in Scotaze. 

“T’ve got the money, Perez,” he 
cried, “and northin’ else to do with it. 
I tell ye we'll have it as I say!” 

And what Cap’n Sproul, in his opu- 
lence of pocket and fancy, said, was 
that the ship’s house and its stretch 
of quarter-deck should be afloat in the 
duck-pond down in the edge of the 
pasture woods; should be geared to a 
huge windmill to be erected on the 
bank; and with that motive power 
should, at will, simulate all the motions 
that the restless ocean gives. 

“One notch, pleasant roll; Perez,” 
cried the cap’n enthusiastically; “two 
notches, capful o’ wind; three notches, 
heavy sea; four notches, the devil to 
pay, bare poles, and ridin’ it out! Oh, 
man! it’s going to make life wuth liv- 
in’ to git off’n solid ground and have 
the swing under us.” 

The French-Canadians were stream- 
ing back home from their haymaking 
jobs in the State at about that time, and 
the cap’n, posted at the roadside, “with 
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his line out,” as he explained it, had 
no trouble in assembling a crew. 

In less than a week he had the duck- 
pond surrounded by a massive stock- 
ade; had the pond dredged to a suffi- 
cient depth; and in another week had 
his necessary lumber piled inside the 
stockade and the windmill established. 

Then he sent the French-Canadians 
on their way north. 

“They can’t talk ’Nited States, 
Perez,” he exclaimed gleefully; “and 
the old pickid noses in this place won’t 
git any gossip from them. We'll stand 
"em off with guns if they ever come 
snoutin’ round here to see what they 
can see. We'll sprinkle this place with 
‘No Admittance’ and ‘Danger’ signs, 
and then git to work.” 

Thereafter, day by day, rain or shine, 
the “ur-r rick” of board-saw and clat- 
ter of hammer sounded inside the stock- 
ade. The two trusted no outsider to 
help with their carpenter work. They 
toiled from daylight until dusk, full of 
the zest of toil that was play, and not 
even Louada Murilla understood what 
was going on behind the grim, tall 
walls of the stockade. With an air 
half-guilt, half-sullen reticence, the 
cap’n parried her questions that never 
got beyond meek and frightened gasps 
of inquiry. 

“Tt ain't that I don’t think the whole 
world of her, Perez,” the cap’n used to 
remark in pauses when they rested for 
a pipeful, “but there ain’t no knowin’ 
how a woman is goin’ to take a thing 
of this sort. I know more about wim- 
men than I did, but this is a brand-new 
proposition that prob’ly no woman was 
ever face to before. So we'd better 
wait till all is workin’ well, and we'll 
initiate her. She’s got kind of a nat’- 
ral takin’ to the sea so fur as she knows 
anything about it—and that’s from 
books and what I’ve told her. I’ve 
been cal’latin’ to take her on a v’yage 
some time. So, you see, this is goin’ 
to be a great thing for her. She can 
be seasick right here to home, where 
everything’s handy to doctor up with, 
and where she can step off onto dry 
land when she gits too seasick, and 
when she takes the real v’yage she’ll be 











all sea-wonted. Of course she’s sore 
now, me not lettin’ on what I’m about, 
but I reckon she'll see the ph’losophy of 
it when I git ’round to tell her.” 

But during those long weeks when 
she was left alone to rock upon the 
piazza, Louada Murilla did not see 
philosophy in anything. She wept and 
wondered, and wondered and wept. 
Who was this red-nosed stranger who 
had popped out of the ground, as it 
seemed, and had taken her husband 
away from her? What signified all 
their talks together? What were they 
doing down behind that fence? What 
was the mystery about this man of the 
bulbous nose, who gulped his meals in 
silence and avoided her eye, and slunk 
away when she spoke to him? 

Then at last there came that day 
when the cap’n told her to put plenty 
of food in a bucket. 

“We sha’n’t be back all night,” he 
said, with a chuckle. 

“Oh, Aaron, where are you goin’?” 
she sobbed. “You ain’t ever been away 
a night sence we was married.” 

“Cal’latin’ to go round the Horn,” 
he said, with an enigmatic wink at 
Perez, and another of those strange 
chuckles. 

It had been decided between him and 
Perez that the first trip of the Louada 
Murilla, as he had affectionately named 
the contrivance in the duck-pond, 
should be made at night. When good 
black darkness hid the hateful solidity 
of the Scotaze hills the illusion would 
be more perfect and the enjoyment 
greater, so they figured. And they 
went away down toward the stockade 
at sundown, smoking their pipes and 
lugging their bucket of food between 
them, with an air of hilarity that 
shocked and confounded the little wom- 
an who watched them from the piazza. 

“Round the Horn!” The words rang 
in her ears. 

After the darkness, rendered more 
opaque by a fall fog, had come down, 
she heard hoarse shoutings through the 
night. Something weird and strange 
was happening in the stockade! 

She pulled her shawl about her head 
and hurried in that direction, trembling 
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in every muscle. The “Danger” signs 
loomed grimly and eerily. Standing 
outside the stockade, she heard a singu- 
lar groaning and creaking and rum- 
bling. There was the agitated swash 
of water. And above all the other 
sounds were bawling voices shouting 
orders about “to’ gal’n’ s’ls” and “hel- 
lums,” and all the strange sea-lingo that 
her sailor husband had made familiar 
to her. She knew that something awful 
must be happening in that uproar that 
drowned her faint, terrified squeaks of, 
“A-a-aron—Aaron, dear!” 

She beat her fists impotently against 
the beams of the stockade, and then 
turned and ran away. She could think 
of but one place to go for succor, and 
that was to her brother, Colonel Gideon 
Ward. She knew that he still bitterly 
resented her rebellion against his au- 
thority, for he had opposed her mar- 
riage to Cap’n Sproul with all his in- 
vective. But she reflected in the hurry 
of her emotions now, that if Colonel 
Gideon Ward could not be approached 
on the side of his family feelings, he 
must at least listen as the first select- 
man of Scotaze, as such bound to pre- 
serve municipal order and safeguard 
the citizens. 

Therefore, over the hills through the 
night she took her way, clamored 
quaveringly at Gideon Ward’s door, 
and was admitted. When she had 
sobbed a few disjointed fragments of 
her story, Ward’s grim face lighted up 
with a satisfaction truly fiendish. Out 
of her incoherence he gathered only a 
general idea that Cap’n Sproul had 
turned either lunatic or villain. 

“So that’s the kind of a man that 
ye’ve given power of attorney to over 
your estate, and shoved me out to make 
way for him, eh? Well, I’m glad you’re 
gittin’ what’s comin’ to ye—Mrs. Spra- 
oul!” He sneered the last word. “I’d 
just as soon see him abuse ye as not. 
You'll know better next time.” 

“There ain’t goin’ to be any next 
time, and he doesn’t abuse me,” she re- 
torted, her eyes ‘wet but her spirit 
flaming. “He’s been took in by that 
red-nosed man. He’s changed all over, 
Aaron is. P’raps he’s been hypno- 
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ticked. He ain’t the same. He told 
me he was goin’ round the Horn- to- 
night. Oh, brother Gideon, I am so 
scared about him!” Her voice broke 
into a wail. 

A strange light came into Colonel 
Gideon’s eyes, and an illuminating idea 
appeared to pop into his mind. 

“You go right to bed, sister,” he 
said, trying to make his voice gentle. 
“Go right to bed here in my house, and 
to-morrow I’ll straighten this all out. I 
see what’s the matter. I can’t tell you 
now. But I'll fix it.” 

After she had gone up-stairs he sat 
for an hour thumbing the pages of a fat 
book and reading under the heading, 
“Duties of Town Officers in Disposal 
of the Insane.” He grinned as he 
read, 


“Sleep?” shouted Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul, in reply to a question by Perez 
Chopan. “Why, I slep’ like a blue- 
bird on a hick’ry limb.” 

The two mariners were trudging up 
the slope toward the Sproul home, and 
the first glow of early morning glim- 
mered in gentle warmth on their bowed 
backs. 

“That ‘easy roll’ notch, Perez, is jest 
the checker for a night’s rest. And 
that stiddy swosh-swosh of the water! 
Hain’t had such a nap sence I come 
off’n the Jefferson P. Benn!” 

“Yass’r, you're’ right,” agreed 
Perez. “All the effect and none of the 
wear and tear of reel sea life! Let 
"em have all their bisuckles, auytmo- 
biles, and trot hosses, and balloons 
they’re a mind to. The Louady Muril- 
ly for fun and comfort beats the whole 
fleet of ’em. But speakin’ of Louady 
Murilly—it don’t ’pear like your woman 
was up yit.” 

The front door was broad open, but 
there was no smoke coming from the 
kitchen chimney. There was no an- 
swer to their hail. Cap’n Sproul came 


out of their chamber with a puzzled and 
somewhat frightened look on his face. 

“She ain’t here, and the bed ain’t 
been slep’ in, Perez,” he stammered. 
“T reckon p’raps she got huffed a little 
speck, and has gone over to some of 
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the neighbors. I ain’t used Louada 
Murilla jest exackly right the last few 
months, and I know it. But now that 
I’ve got my feet placed, and got that 
thing off’n my mind, and found ow 
what was the reel trouble with me, I’! 
make it all up to her. She’ll come back 
some time this forenoon, and IJ’ll have 
a good set-down and explain it out.” 

Their night on board had revealed 
the lack of a few necessities, and, after 
a breakfast that they scratched together 
for themselves, Perez posted away to 
Boadway’s store. The cap’n sat down 
on the piazza to wait for his wife’s re- 
turn, remorse gnawing at his heart as 
he took time to remember his neglect of 
her. 

He was stirred out of his reverie by 
the hasty return of Perez, whose red 
nose was gleaming like a danger lamp. 

“Boadway told me!” he gasped. 
“Boadway got a hint of it early! 
Boadway told me! He’s a friend of 
your’n cause you've traded with him, 
and he says to tell you so. He 
says——” 

An awful vision of Louada Murilla 
all draggled from the river was the first 
to rush on the cap’n’s startled mind. 

“Git it out of ye—git it out of ye!” 
he howled. “Let them ‘he sezzes’ flap. 
They won’t take hurt. Git your main- 
sheet aboard.” 

“You ’n’ me has been complained of 
to the s’lec’men as crazy, and they’re 
goin’ to have a hearin’ on us, and chuck 
us in the loony-brig. That’s what 
Boadway says.” 

The grim visage of Selectman Gid- 
eon Ward lowering with revenge long- 
deferred replaced the vision of Louada 
Murilla. 

“And they'll do it!” gasped the cap’n, 
in his first panic. 

“But we ain’t crazy,” 
Perez. 

“That won’t make no diff’runce to 
that blastnation Gid Ward,” replied the 
cap’n discouragingly. “When he gits 
his plot all laid, and the law end of it 
fixed—and you can buy all the law you 
want of these land-sharks—he’ll come 
round and net us like he’d dip lobsters 
from atrap. I’ve heerd of folks bein’ 
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The three frightened, astounded selectmen of Scotaze sat there in a row. 


rammed into insane asylums before— 
and it’s darnation easy to git in and 
hard to git out. Why, there’s folks 
walkin’ round in insane asylums, Perez, 
that’ll talk and act jest as rational as 
you and me! But they’re in there, and 
in there to stay, ’cause their folks want 
’em there. That’s one of the three 
things in this life that I’ve allus had a 
kind of nat’ral fear of—being put into 
an insane asylum by some one twistin’ 
the law on me. The other two things 
is pneumony and bein’ struck by light- 
nin’. I reckon it’s a warnin’ that I’m 
goin’ to die in some one of them three 
ways.” 

The cap’n’s sudden gloom communi- 
cated itself to Perez, and the two sat 
for a long time and looked off across 
the hills. 

“Well,” sighed Perez, after a time, 
“T never reckoned I’d sailed nineteen 
times around the earth to be shang- 
hai-ed now at my time of life by a 





passul of land-pirates up here a hun- 
dred miles from tide-water. Seems to 
me,” he complained, “that you give up 
ship turrible easy.” 

“Seems so to me, too,” said the 
cap’n despondently. “But, as I told 
you, it’s one of them three things that’s 
sort of been warned to me. You know, 
yourself, that gen’rally speakin’, there 
ain’t no man that’s more up-and-com- 
in’ than I be, but jest now I don’t seem 
to have wind enough left in my sails 
to wiggle a reef-point. I wisht I knew 
where Louada Murilla is. I wisht I 
hadn’t let you coax me into this ever- 
lastin’ foolishness,” he added ungra- 
ciously. 

During all his life Perez Chopan had 
been accustomed to see Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul in command, bellowing and bel- 
licose. His present supineness shocked 
his mate. At the same time it shifted a 
responsibility upon him that took 
stronger and stronger hold as the hours 
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passed. His first impulse had been to 
grab up his dunnage-bag and run away. 
Then his loyalty and his growing 
grudge against these landmen set him 
at bay with dogged obstinacy. 

The wife had not returned at noon, 
and Perez hurried away to the village 
to get more news. The cap’n was still 
on the piazza when he returned, and 
was gazing still at the far hills, de- 
jected and hopeless. 

“When be they comin’, Perez?” he 
asked. “I reckon they’ve got that law 
noose nigh about ready to slip over us 
by this time. You’ve piloted us both 
into trouble, that’s what you’ve done!” 

“They can’t come to-day. They’ve 
got to give some kind of a notice of 
the hearin’, so Boadway says. He’s 
got your wife penned up in his house, 
that Ward man has.” 

“T can lick him,” said the cap’n, with 
a show of reviving spirit. “I might go 
over and be doin’ that much whilst I’m 
waitin’ for that law to be patched up.” 

“*Twouldn’t amount to northin’. It 
would be only temporary,” objected 
Chopan. “You listen to me! I’ve been 
doin’ somethin’ myself. There’s a pa- 
per that them s’lec’men has got to sign, 
either that we are crazy or that we 
ain’t crazy. Boadway says so. Now 
you jest take holt of them arms of mine 
and see what you think of ’em!” 

With wonderment the cap’n obeyed. 

“Don’t see northin’ the matter with 
the muscle there, do ye?” demanded 
Perez. “Well, now you listen to me.” 
He bent his grizzled head close to the 
cap’n’s ear, and began to mumble, while 
bewilderment, astonishment, doubt, 
and, at the very last, something like 
hope chased each other across Sproul’s 
sun-browned face. 

“T run ye in debt twenty-five dollars 
for the cart—Boadway’s cart,’ con- 
cluded Perez. “And he’s goin’ to drive 
with a black cloth acrost his face. He 
ain’t takin’ much resk, for they’ll never 
git a chance to see him. Feel o’ them 
arms!” Again the cap’n fondled the 
hard muscles. “Boadway is a friend of 
your’n, and says he is. You’ve been 
lib’ral with him, and he says he’s goin’ 
to be lib’ral with you.” 
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“Well, mebbe—but that ain’t a very 
lib’ral price for the use of a delivery 
cart one evenin’,” objected the cap’n. 

“*’Twould be high if we wanted it 
to deliver pertaters,” Perez rejoined, in 
stout defense; “but to deliver—well, 
consid’rin’ resks, it’s blame reasonable, 
and I told Boadway as much for you, 
and you’ve got to stand behind it.” 

The cap’n sighed resignedly and lis- 
tened to the rest of the plan. They 
spent the remainder of the day in ear- 
nest conclave, and no one came to dis- 
turb them. 

The night dropped down—a dark 
fall night, with a wind that tossed the 
bare branches and “woo-ed” dismally 
across the starless sky. The cap’n, pa- 
cing alone up and down in front of the 
stockade-gate, shivered and groaned 
softly in an agony of expectancy.’ But 
when at last he heard the dull chuckle 
of loose axle-boxes, he pulled himself 
together and flung open the gate. 

The cart halted, a dim bulk, at a 
little distance, and a man jumped off 
and hurried toward him. It was Perez, 
breathing stertorously, but with a tri- 
umphant note in his voice. 

“’Twas as easy as slidin’ down the 
spanker boom toppin’ lift,” he hissed. 
“Feel o’ that muscle! Same story of 
each one of ’em. Hollered ‘Whoa!’ in 
the ro’d, and then, ‘Hi, Mister S’lec’- 
man, want to see ye on town business, 
and my hoss won't stand!’ Out he 
would come blinkin’. Whipf! Over 
him goes the sack, and up with his 
heels, and the sack tied. Talk about 
your shanghai-ing! There they be, 
sacked like poultry for shipboard, and 
not a squawk left in ’em. Feel o’ that 
fist !”’ 

The situation now gave Cap’n Aaron 
fully as much zest as his mate was dis- 
playing. With alacrity he helped to lift 
the ‘bagged victims from the cart and 
convey them inside the stockade and on 
board the Louada Murilla. The silent 
Boadway silently accepted some crisp 
bills, and went rumbling away into the 
night. He heard a queer creaking, 
groaning, and splashing behind him, 
but he did not pause to investigate. 

The Louada Murilla had started on 

















her voyage, the brisk wind screaming 
through the windmill blades, the mis- 
shapen bulk of cabin and quarter-deck 
tossing, the water in the little pond 
dashing in white spray against the 
night. 

Perez cut the lashings of the sacks 
and pulled them off. The cap’n stood 
by, straddled on the heaving deck of 
the cabin, his arms folded. 

The three frightened, astounded se- 
lectmen of. Scotaze sat there in a row, 
their tousled hair looking as though it 
stood straight up in fright, their eyes 
goggling at their surroundings. Out- 
side a tempest seemed to be roaring. 
Here they were, in a vessel’s cabin— 
and that vessel seemed to be smashing 
along through huge waves. There 
stood Cap’n Sproul, his grim face il- 
lumined by the oil-lamp that swung 
above his head, oscillating wildly to the 
heaving of the ship. 

“Where be ‘we, for the love of 
Heav’n?” squealed the third selectman, 
a weak little man with drooping side- 
whiskers. 

Colonel Ward leaped up and made 
for the companionway, but Perez 
stood there with a cutlass from the 
cap’n’s store of curios. 

“IT b’lieve vou landlubbers are the 
s’lec’men of the inland town of Scot- 
aze,” said the skipper, towering above 
them. “I’m Cap’n Aaron Sproul, mas- 
ter of the Louada Murilla, and aboard 
my own vessel. Now, I want to ask 
you if you see anything particularly 
crazy about me as I stand here?” 

They merely stared at him without 
reply, still too confounded by this ama- 
zing situation to collect their wits. 

“Where be I?” again squeaked the 
little man. “Not more’n half an hour 
ago I was settin’ in my house readin’ 
the paper, and now He scram- 
bled up, and the déck with a mighty 
heave tossed him floundering upon a 
locker. ‘Lord o’ love! where be I?” 

“T want to ask ye again,” bawled the 
skipper, with the authority and dig- 
nity of the master mariner aboard his 
own craft on the high seas, “if any of 
ye see signs that I’m any particular 
brand of lunatic. You needn’t try to 
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lie to me. I know what the three of 
ye, led by old Gid Ward, was tryin’ to 
hatch up ag’inst me. Ye can’t do it. 
No, s’r, ye can’t.” 

The illusion of tossing deck and slap- 
ping spray took hold of him now. 

“I’m on the high seas,” he roared; 
and for one wild moment his positive- 
ness of assertion made Gideon Ward 
himself gasp and turn pale. “If you 
say that I’m crazy I'll take ye out a 
hunderd miles from land and drop ye 
over with enough ballast tied to ye to 
bust a hole in the bottom of the ocean.” 

“You ain’t crazy,’ squealed the little 
man, glaring about him, “but I—I 
guess we be!” 

“Well, then, if I ain’t, sign a docky- 
ment sayin’ so,” demanded the cap’n. 

“Selectmen are not required to sign 
papers sayin’ that men ain’t crazy,” 
muttered Ward. 

“You was all ready to sign one say- 
in’ I was—now sign one sayin’ I ain’t, 
and then you can’t go to work and sign 
one sayin’ I am,” cried the cap’n. It 
was an enigmatic utterance, but Ward 
grasped its meaning. 

“We don’t do any such thing,” he 
shouted. 

The skipper whirled on Perez. 

“Mister Chopan,” he said, with exag- 
gerated air of shipboard formality, “go 
on deck and snug ail for rough weath- 
er. Bar the hatch behind you.” 

They heard the mate stamp and bawl 
about the deck, the thrash of coiled 
ropes, and other strange sounds. Then 
with a lift and swoop that took the 
breath out of the landsmen, the craft 
entered upon a new and wilder career. 
The three town officers fell prostrate 
upon the nearest locker. The cap’n 
took his seat on the companionway. 

“Gents,” he said calmly, “you’ve 
been shanghai-ed, and we seem to be 
in for a pretty rough night. There 
ain't no tellin’ where we'll fetch up. 
But when you git ready to make out 
and sign that paper I’ve been speakin’ 
of, we'll talk about makin’ port.” 

None of the three had ever been 
on shipboard, and had but dim notions 
of what seasickness meant. The little 
man was the first to come to a realizing 
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sense. His whiskers trailed dejectedly, 
and a startled look came into his faded 
blue eyes. Then he slid to the tossing 
floor and began to groan. Next, the 
second selectman succumbed, and both 
of them pleaded with the still rebellious 
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that worthy. “Bring her into the wind 
and hold her stiddy. There’s writing 
to be done.” 

With a celerity that would have as- 
tonished any one except such arrant 
landlubbers as these selectmen, the 





Louada Murilla ran with a little ery and threw herself in his arms. 


colonel, between their gasps and _hic- 
cups. At last, when his face was a 
yellowish white and his head began to 
roll, he rose, made a staggering tumble 
down the slope of deck to the cabin 
table, and motioned to the skipper. 
“Ahoy, Mister Chopan!’ bellowed 


Louada Murilla ceased her tempestuous 
flight. 

“*This is to certify,’” dictated the 
cap’n, when a pen was in the hands of 
the first selectman, “‘that Aaron 
Sproul, shipmaster, and Perez Chopan, 
mate, are of sound mind, and. strickly 


























gents in ev’ry way, and will continner 
to remain so,.’” 

“That don’t amount to anything,” 
gurgled Colonel Ward, careful not to 
open his mouth too widely. 

“This is my excursion, and it’s goin’ 
to be my writin’, and you do it jest as 


I say,” commanded the cap’n. “And 


you add to it, ‘And we hereby certify 
that we are fools for bothering these 
ents.’ Now sign!” 

“T’ll be hanged if I will!” snorted the 
colonel, and immediately clapped both 
hands to his mouth and groaned. 

“Let her into the wind, Mister 
Chopan,” bellowed the cap’n; but at the 
first toss the colonel seized the pen and 
added the hateful words. 

“Oh, to think that we have got to 
go back all over that dreadful ways we 
have come,” moaned the little man, as 
he dropped the pen. In his distress, his 
reasoning faculties had at last broken 
from moorings. 

“Gents, I reckon we can arrange 
that, seein’ the condition you are in,” 
said the cap’n blandly, as he buttoned 
the paper in his inside pocket. “You 
may not think this here is much of a 
dockyment, but I want to tell you that 
if there is any more talk made in this 
town by you about my bein’ crazy, and 
I show this paper, and tell the story of 
how I got it—well”—the cap’n smiled 
sweetly at them—‘“I reckon this town 
couldn’t stop laughin’ long enough to 
eat their vittles—and there’s northin’ 
that’s any worse for men that hold 
office than to have people laugh at ’em. 
The idee is, you hold your tongues and 
I'll hold mine. Now, here’s where the 
laugh comes in,” continued the cap’n 
serenely. “If so be you are able to 
hold your feet, you can jest step up on 
deck and straddle onto the edge of my 
duck-pond, and there you are, safe and 
sound, home from the ragin’ deep, as 
the poet says.” 

He assisted them as they staggered 
dizzily up, and he and Perez helped 
them onto the bank. They spoke no 
word. There were various reasons for 
this, and that language failed them is 
only one. 

They went zigzagging away into the 
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night, and the gloom swallowed them 
up. 

“That’s a curi’s thing, come to think 
of it, Perez,” said the cap’n, when the 
last blink of them had _ vanished. 
“There go the three s’lec’men of this 
town along a quiet country ro’d, and a 
hundred miles from the nearest sniff of 
salt water, and yit they’re about as blind 
seasick as I ever see any one in all my 
life. Sartinly a curi’s thing! Now let’s 
go up to the house and turn in.” 

There was a light in the sitting-room, 
and when the cap’n opened the door, 
Louada Murilla ran with a little cry 
and threw herself in his arms. 

“T don’t care what they say about 
you, Aaron,” she sobbed. “I couldn't 
stay away from you and our home.” 

“And, by thunder mighty! you don’t 
have to, little woman,” he said, with a 
catch in his throat. He peered over the 
top of her head to Perez, shifting un- 
easily from foot to foot in the doorway. 
“Perez,” he said, “you’d better run to 
bed, ‘cause I’ve got a lot of things I 
want to say to my wife, and ’tain’t all 
of it about v’yagin’, even though her 
brother is gittin’ to be quite a sailor 
in his old age;.and she ought to hear 
about it. Yes, you run along.” 

Mr. Chopan’s last furtive glance 
showed him Cap’n Aaron pulling the 
little woman gently down on his knee 
while he kissed her cheek. 

And these words came to him, as he 
was shutting the front door slowly and 
cautiously : 

“Don’t you cry, little woman! It’s 
only been a—a run of what you might 
call sea-measles, and it’s all out of my 
systerm now. It’s been Perez’s git-up, 
mostly, but he’s goin’ to up killick in a 
day or so, and then you and me’ll settle 
down forever and ever. We'll set day- 
times on board the Louada Murilla 
and———” 

Then Perez shut the door. 

“Well,” mused Mr. Chopan _lone- 
somely in the stable chamber, winding 
his watch and chafing a stockinged foot 
against his ankle, “there ain’t much else 
to be expected out of a married man. 
Huh, though! I wasn’t intendin’ to stay 
more’n through the summer, anyway.” 
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HE late Mr. C. P. Huntington 
would probably have found in 
me another college graduate who 

had failed. President Jordan, of Stan- 
ford, and President Hadley, of Yale, 
might call me a misfit. Dear Presi- 
dent Eliot, however, would hesitate, I 
think, before assigning me to either of 
those categories; and my classmates 
would, I am sure—but pshaw! it doesn’t 
seem to make a straw’s difference to 
them whether I have failed or not. Yet, 
even they know there is something the 
matter with me; and I am willing to 
confess the whole humiliating truth 
about myself, in order that I may also 
tell the truth about them. 

You see, it is this way. When, some 
time back in the last century, I gradu- 
ated from Harvard, I determined to 
make teaching my life-work. I had 
studied with that end in view, and, af- 
ter holding two or three minor posi- 
tions, I was appointed professor in one 
of the smaller State universities. There 
for several years I did my work as best 
I could, without disgrace, I hope, to my 
alma mater. But near the end of 1898 
I fell ill, and it transpired that I had 
tuberculosis—had had it, in fact, a long 
time. That was the end of my pro- 
fessorship; for there is a good deal of 
phthisiphobia throughout the West, and 
the regents held that no consumptive 
should teach in the university. 

Then began in earnest the strenuous 
life. Though debarred from the only 














work I knew well how to do, I had a 
wife and three small children to sup- 
port. What little money I had saved 
was invested in a home and in life in- 
surance, and I did not wish to risk los- 
ing them by borrowing money, not even 
to engage in business. In fruth, I knew 
no other business than teaching, and, as 
I might die almost any time, it seemed 
hardly worth while to try to learn one. 
So, by losing my position in the univer- 
sity I had become in fact simply an un- 
skilled laborer, but without the physical 
strength to labor. 

In the years that followed I worked 
at various things. I sold books, I or- 
ganized and managed a small library, 
I circulated petitions, I collected bo- 
tanical specimens, I even worked at gar- 
dening. Many a day with a tempera- 
ture of one hundred and one or one 
hundred and two degrees I have earned 
a dollar by working four hours; I could 
not work longer from sheer lack of 
strength. Later, I taught again in small 
public schools—rural and village schools 
—where the people were not so well 
informed on the infectiousness of con- 
sumption as they had been in the uni- 
versity town. Let me say at once that 
I have no compunctions for having done 
this teaching, for I tock the greatest 
pains to protect my pupils from infec- 
tion. During those two years, however, 
my health failed rapidly. Finally, when 
the town where I had lived started a 
free public library, I was made the first 
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librarian; and I was busy selecting 
books and superintending the construc- 
tion of the new building, when my class- 
mates took me in hand. 

They learned of my illness through 
the regular class report. One of them, 
whom by the courtesy of John Bunyan 
I will call Greatheart, wrote a kind note 
of inquiry, and after learning my phys- 
ical and financial condition, aroused a 
general class interest in my case. Then 
he suggested that I give up work, and 
with my family remove to Arizona for 
a year, in the hope of regaining my 
health. To enable me to do this, he 
proposed on behalf of himself and oth- 
er members of the class, that I accept a 
“loan” of one hundred dollars a month. 
The loan, without interest, was to be 
repaid at my convenience, and to lapse 
in case of my death. 

The interest shown by my classmates 
was a great surprise to me. I had no 
especial claim to their kindness, as I 
had not been at all prominent in college ; 
I had a speaking acquaintance with 
most of my classmates, but was inti- 
mate with very few. For this fact no 
blame attaches to any one. I was from 
the West, and when I entered college 
was not acquainted with a single soul. 
By nature diffident, I was afraid to 
make advances; and they, having 
friendships already formed, felt no need 
of new ones. I admired them all, for 
they were splendid fellows, but to most 
I remained a comparative stranger. 
With some, however, whom I met in 
small classes or who roomed in the same 
building with me, I became intimate, 
and among them was Greatheart. He 
was younger than I, yet, having been 
brought up in Boston, knew a good deal 
more of the world. But I liked him 
from the first, and I think he rather 
liked me. At any rate; we became 
friends, and I remember with pleasure 
the good times we had together talk- 
ing, walking, going to the theater, and 
dining at Memorial Hall. He studied 
law, and is now a prominent attorney 
in New York. He took the lead in 
helping me, and I am utterly over- 
whelmed when I think of the work I 
have allowed him to do—the plans he 
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has laid and carried out, the letters he 
has written to me and others, to say 
nothing of the money he has spent. 
Such kindness can ‘never be repaid ex- 
cept in kind, and God forbid that I ever 
have the opportunity of repaying it in 
that way. But I am anticipating. 

I hesitated some time before accept- 
ing my classmates’ offer. I did not like 
the idea of going into debt, and had re- 
fused several offers of help from people 
at home. Moreover, I had no hope of 
getting well, and it seemed useless to 
waste time and money in trying. To 
me, it seemed best for all concerned to 
work as long and to earn as much as 
possible; and when I could no longer 
work, to die as soon as possible. I am 
not sure yet but that would have been 
the wisest course. Greatheart, how- 
ever, would hear to nothing of the kind. 
He was sure I could get well, and 
he quoted the opinions of doctors, our 
classmates, whom he consulted, to that 
effect. His letters were more inspiring 
than wine, and at last he did arouse in 
me a hope of recovery—a will to make 
the effort. So, in February, 1904, we 
came to Phcenix, and lived in a tent on 
the desert till July, when my family re- 
turned home. Since then, except for 
three months last summer, I have stayed 
in this Southern country alone. 

In Phoenix I have a classmate, the 
judge, who in kindness to me has been 
second only to Greatheart. He did not 
know me at all in college, though I 
knew him, as he was a great athlete. 
But when I wrote him I was coming to 
Phcenix, he busied himself in my behalf, 
looked up lodgings and made such com- 
plete arrangements that in a day or two 
after our arrival we were comfortably 
settled for the season. Since then he 
and his mother have been my constant 
friends and helpers, paying me visits, 
taking me driving, bringing me books, 
and in a thousand ways contributing to 
my comfort and pleasure. A dreary 
time I should have had without them, 
and I thank my stars for the college 
spirit that has led a busy and successful 
man like him to give so much time and 
thought to a poor fellow like me. 

For some reason I did not improve 
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much that first year. I suppose I did 
not know how to take care of myself in 
a tent, and I took cold. Then, too, my 
family found life on the desert rather 
monotonous, and, when the weather 
grew hot, very uncomfortable, and I 
may have worried somewhat. At any 
rate, when the year was up, my health 
was little if any better than when I left 
home. I was discouraged, and wanted 
to give up the experiment and return 
home. I had spent the twelve hundred 
dollars and more, apparently to no pur- 
pose. My classmates, led by Great- 
heart, insisted on my continuing the 
treatment. They were ready to make 
another contribution to the fund to 
carry me through another year. The 
doctors thought my case hopeful; for 
just at that time I seemed to be gain- 
ing. I told Greatheart I could never 
repay so large a loan; for a consump- 
tive’s earning power, even if he gets 
well, is much reduced. But he abso- 
lutely ignored that objection. So what 
could I do? Almost before I knew it 
the second contribution had been made, 
and the payment of my hundred dollars 
a month never ceased. So the second 
year was arranged for. 

For a time my health continued to 
improve. The doctors said I showed 
remarkable powers of resistance, and I 
plucked up heart and thought I might at 
least get an “arrest” and be able to do 
something. I was feeling unusually 
well,’ and so, when the warm weather 
came on in June, it was decided, with 
the approval of the doctor, that I should 
spend the summer at home. Three 
happy months were spent with my wife 
and children; but almost from the day 
of my arrival I began to lose ground 
in my fight for health. The most de- 
voted care could not arrest the down- 
ward course, and before the summer 
was ended I was worse than I had ever 
been. I lost all heart and hope, and 
even desire to get well. I would gladly 
have stayed on till the end, which 
seemed in sight. Again my classmates 
came to the rescue. Greatheart was in- 
cessant in his efforts to revive my cour- 
age, and another classmate, a physician, 
wrote me the most inspiring letter I 
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have ever received. It spoke with au- 
thority and bade me take heart. With 
encouragement he mingled counsel. I 
still keep it by me, and when I get blue 
and the world looks blank, I read it, 
and usually grow more cheerful. 

So I consented to try again, and 
started to the South. This time my 
classmates resorted to heroic measures, 
At a cost of thirty-two dollars a week, 
they sent me to a sanatorium, where I 
received not only care, but vigorous 
medical treatment. There I began at 
once to improve, and in a few weeks I 
regained what I had lost during the 
summer. I remained at the sanatorium, 
however, for several months, and only 
when the special treatment seemed to 
lose its power to help me did I come 
on to Phoenix again, where at present I 
seem to be slowly improving. 

So another year came to an end, and 
I knew the fund which my classmates 
had raised must be nearly exhausted. 
Again I wrote to Greatheart protesting 
against further help. I put the case 
fairly and truly as I could, and insisted 
that I was as able as I was ever likely to 
be to go to work; and that I could no 
longer remain in idleness or let my 
classmates support me. In a day or 
two after writing, I received a letter 
crossing mine en route, saying that the 
fund for a third year’s treatment had 
been fully provided, and I had nothing 
to do but to go on getting well. The 
only answer he made to my protest was 
the assurance that where so many gave 
the share of each was very small, and 
was never missed by the giver. 

I blush when I think how my dear 
friend has wound me around his finger 
—what a man of straw I have become in 
his hands. I had always prided myself 
on my decisiveness and independence. 
By my colleagues in the faculty, I was 
regarded as rather self-willed, and I be- 
lieve I had my full share in shaping the 
policy of the university. But he has 
overmastered me from the first. True, 
he. has been diplomatic, and his plans, 
like the Monroe Doctrine, are suscepti- 
ble of indefinite expansion. Had he 
proposed at first that I accept as a loan, 
or a gift, four or five thousand dollars 

















from my classmates, I should certainly 
have refused. At least, I should, to the 
best of my present knowledge and be- 
lief. But at first only twelve hundred 
was in question, and it really seemed 
possible that I might repay that; but 
once embarked in the enterprise, it 
seemed, and still seems, foolish and un- 
generous to withdraw, and so to render 
fruitless their noble efforts in my behalf. 
So what could I do but accept my class- 
mates’ bounty, and try to save some 
vestige of self-respect by reflecting that, 
in spite of all, these generous fellows 
still seem to respect me? Many in- 
quiries and kind messages come to me 
through Greatheart, and from their in- 
terest, a stranger might suppose that I 
had been the class champion instead of 
being merely the class pensioner. 

They have, I fear, completely pau- 
perized me. After my years of stren- 
uous effort to keep things going—effort 
made doubly severe by physical and 
mental weakness—it has been a great 
relief to be freed from grinding care, to 
feel that though I was helpless, I and 
my family would not suffer; sometimes 
to hope that I might yet get well, and 
again take part in the vigorous activi- 
ties of life. I have learned to depend on 
them, to follow their judgment rather 
than my own. I have now probably 
lost the will-power to break away from 
them and to strike out again for myself. 
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So I suppose I shall continue indefinite- 
ly this slothful, useless existence, this 
life, weak, idle, disgraceful, in any just 
regard not worth prolonging. 

Then, why not end it all? I have 
often thought of that, and for months 
past I have kept a tube of morphine 
within easy reach. But as yet the seal 
is unbroken. Perhaps I lack the nerve 
to use it. Perhaps I have not quite con- 
vinced myself that it is the right thing 
to do. There may be a sort of sub- 
conscious hope that in spite of experi- 
ence and many examples, I may yet get 
well, or a feeling that such an act would - 
be a poor return for my classmates’ 
kindness. Then, too, there is a woman 
whom I have not seen for months, but 
who still thinks of me, and in spite of 
all my weakness, wretchedness, and hu- 
miliation, still sometimes calls me dar- 
ling. Would it be quite wise to flee 
from love like that? 

No! the end is not yet. But what- 
ever the outcome may be, or whatever 
may be thought of my conduct, about 
my friends there can be but one opin- 
ion—they have acted generously, nobly, 
and have set a high example to other 
college men. As a friend declared 
when I told him what they are doing 
for me: “It does humanity good to 
know that there are such men in the 
world as your classmates.” 

That is why I have told my story. 
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1X.—The Adventure of the Spotted Pup 


O the discordant staccato of his 
new ebony clappers, Toddles 
Brown ambled through boy- 

hood’s favorite highway—the alley. It 
is fine to be a boy, and possess ebony 
clappers; especially when other boys 
have only bone ones. Not a little 
proud of his skill as a performer was 
Toddles, fondly believing that at the 
moment he was rendering “Yankee 
Doodle.” Tiddles, his twin, now else- 
where, also had new ebony clappers; 
but he was a poor player, unable, it 
seemed, to master the intricacies of the 
double shake. His clapping was shame- 
fully monotonous. Clapper-performers 
are born, not made. 

A scrawny, half-grown dog, blotched 
with yellow and white, nosing busily 
amid the alley débris, heard Toddles’ 
rattling approach, and, raising his 
head, stared. Toddles, observing, bold- 
ly rattled the more, to impress his visi- 
ble audience. The dog shrank, as 
though to slink away, doubtless having 
memory of other boys. Toddles ceased 


his clapping, and pipingly whistled. 

The dog pricked his ears—one being 
white, the other yellow—and paused, 
uncertain but wistful. 


Toddles sucked with his lips, en- 
couraging and reassuring. 

“Here, old boy! Come on, old boy! 
Nice Sport!” he wooed. 

He advanced, hand outstretched, in 
token of amity; and the dog, abject, 
writhing, came crawling to meet him. 
Only a few pats were required to lift 
him to the seventh dog-heaven, and he 
proceeded to fawn all over Toddles, 
who received the adulation with treat- 
ment in kind. 

Paw-marked and bedrabbled, Tod- 
dles started on; the grateful dog gam- 
boled beside him. Toddles was de- 
lighted, taking it as a tribute to his 
character, and glad of the company. 

“Come on, puppy! Come on, old 
Sport!” he laughed, patting and romp- 
ing. 

Such a bony, wabbly, forlorn speci- 
men of a dog was this, that, moved by 
friendship and compassion together, at 
the outlet of the alley Toddles halted, 
and, extracting from his pocket a piece 
of rope, fastened it about the animal’s 
neck. The operation was somewhat 
impeded by his protégé’s restless, indis- 
criminate tongue; but, having finished, 
Toddles continued homeward; now, by 




















virtue of the rope, proclaiming his pro- 
prietorship. 

Amiably following the lead, the dog 
trotted at his heels, occasionally over- 
running and bumping against them. 
He was not a thing of grace, his back- 
_bone being humpy, his flanks like two 
ax-heads, and his legs far from unani- 
mous in action. His general contour— 
his ensemble, so to speak—was such 
that the average beholder would won- 
der why he did not fall over sideways. 
Nevertheless, the progress of Toddles 
and the dog presently waxed to a march 
of triumph. 

“Hello, Tod! 

“Uh, huh!” 

“Where'd you get him?” 

“Found him.” 

“Goin’ to keep him?” 

“Course I am.” 

“What kind is he, Tod?” 

“Huntin’-dog. I’m goin’ to train him 
to hunt.” 

“Gee! ain’t he adandy? Lemme lead 
him, will you?” 


Is he yours?” 


“Naw. Uh, huh! He might get 
away.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Sport.” 


“Can he fight?” 
“Can, when he wants to, you bet.” 
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The focus of such comment, the dog 
began to think that he was a “dandy” ; 
and, with tail up, in appreciation of his 
own worth, and, with open mouth, dis- 
tributing caresses right and left, re- 
gardless, he willingly obeyed his dig- 
nified master’s rope. 

Escorted by an admiring little ret- 
inue, Toddles and his canine entered 
by the front gate the Brown premises. 

Mother heard the commotion; and, 
descrying the gathering and the cause 
thereof, horrified, issued forth. Visions’ 
of holes dug in her flower-beds urged 
her onward and outward. The happy 
dog met her more than half-way; re- 
leased from the rope, he squirmed be- 
tween her feet, and, emerging, tried to 
climb upon her shoulder. 

Mother repulsed him. 


“Call him away!” she ordered. 
“Whose dog is it?” 
“Here, Sport!” bade Toddles. 


“Mine,” he answered bravely. 
Anticipating a family division, his 
envious escort sniggered. They could 
see that a mother might find something 
in such a dog, lovely as he was, of his 
kind, at which to cavil. 
“Oh, Toddles! No! Not yours!” 
Mother’s voice was agonized. 
“Yes,” faltered Toddles, less bravely. 























Toddles, observing, boldly rattled the more to impress his visible audience. 
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He patted Sport, 
rapturously. 

“Dear me! 
lated mother frantically. 
you get him?” 

“T found him.” 

“Well, you let some of these other 
boys have him, and we'll get you a much 
better dog.” 

“Naw, sir. 
want him.” 

“But, Toddles! 
He’s nothing more 
than skin and 
bone!” 

“He'll get fat if 
we feed him. 
Haven’t we got 
any bones for 
him ?” 

Mother _ sighed. 
She could not 
have a scene, be- 
fore these specta- 
tors. 

“Well, 


who responded 


Not that dog!” expostu- 
“Where did 








you tie 
him up in the 
wood-shed,” she 
directed. “And I 
think these other 
boys had best go 
away now. It’s 
nearly dinner- 
time.” 

“Yes; you kids 
skip off,’ said 
Toddles, conduct- 
ing his charge to 
t he  wood-shed. 
“You'll get him to 
barkin’.” 

Regretfully, re- 
luctantly, his es- 
cort dissolved, 
trickling away in 
divers directions, with sundry backward 
glances. Mother waited. Toddles se- 
cured the animal to a wood-shed post, 
and, standing off, surveyed him. 

“Can’t I feed him?” he implored. 

“Go in and see if Hannah has any- 
thing for him,” assented mother help- 
lessly. “But you mustn’t keep him.” 

Toddles sped into the kitchen. 
Hannah was bountiful, and, further- 





“Call him away !” she ordered. 
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more, obliging. Toddles reappeared 
with a platter, and upon it the remains 
of the breakfast hash. He clapped 
down the offering before the dog, who 
promptly gobbled it. 

“Poor thing!” commented mother, 
but still standing off. 

“If we do decide that you may keep 
him’—she _ spoke 
with an indication 
of softening—“yon 
must let Tiddles 
share him with 


objected 
Toddles. earnestly. 
“He’s my dog. I 
found him. I 
want him myself.” 
Mother with- 
drew into the 
house, pend- 
ing consultation 
with her colleague 
—father. 
“Remember,” she 
called, from the 
door-step, “he’s 
Tiddles’ dog, too.” 
Toddles_ rebel- 


liously shook his 
head. 

“Uh, huh!” he 
protested. 


The door closed 
behind mother. In 
attitude of adora- 
tion, Toddles 
watched his  ca- 
nine’s_ mighty 
gulps. Under no 
diminution of vo- 
racity to be noted 
with the naked 
eye, the platter was 
just being polished, when arrived upon 
the scene Tiddles, breathless, by cer- 
tain tidings hasted from afar. 

“Where'd you get him?’ he de- 
manded. 

“Found him.” 

“He’s half mine, then.” 

This annoying inclination to trespass 
must be resolutely nipped. Toddles 
sprang in defense. 


“Whose dog is it ?” 














He’s all mine— 
You go an’ get 


“He ain’t, either. 
aren't you, Sport? 
your own dog.” 

“Aw! wouldn’t have your old dog, 
anyhow!” retorted Tiddles, changing 
mien, ‘Nothin’ but a skeleton! An’ I 
know where you found him, too, an’ 
I’m goin’ to tell.” 

“You don’t, either. Where, now?” 

Twin glared at twin, while the dog 
sat expectant, licking hungry chops and 
waiting for opportune “more.” 

“In the alley between Fourth an’ 
Fifth Streets.” 

“Didn't, either,” denied Toddles, but 
weakly. 

“You did, too. I’ve seen him there. 
Bet you he lives round there, some 
place.” 

“?*Tain’t the same dog, anyhow,” 
ventured Toddles, eying the animal ap- 
pealingly; but said animal only looked 
upon him lovingly, and, with wagging 
tail and lolling tongue, blandly signified 
a readiness for the next course. 

“But it is, it is!” shrilled Tiddles, 
excited. “With one white ear an’ one 
yellow. An’ I'll tell papa on you. He’ll 
make you take it back.” 

Toddles wavered. 

“All right; I don’t care. You can 
have half of him, if you want to,” he 
said diplomatically. 

“Well,” accepted his brother, molli- 
fied. “We'll teach him to do things.” 

While without, their boys and the 
gaunt, spotted pup affirmed and re- 
affirmed a reciprocal protectorate ; with- 
in, mother and father sat in star-cham- 
ber session. 

“But I’m so afraid he'll bite them,” 
declared mother anxiously, confronted 
by hydrophobia. 

“No, no,” assured father, who, hav- 
ing viewed, returned to his chair. “It’s 
only a puppy, understand, my dear.” 

“T sha’n’t be able to grow a thing!’ 
deplored mother. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” comforted fa- 
ther. “The boys must teach him not to 
dig.” 

“Puppies are so destructive,” fal- 
tered mother. 

“Well, well,” soothed father. 
our boys should have a dog. 


“But 
Every 
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boy should have a dog. Why, of 
course! When I look back upon my 
own boyhood, my dog is one of the 
dearest of all my recollections. Let a 
boy and a dog grow up _ together. 
That’s the proper way. So if this dog 
will stay, let them keep him, by all 
means. A boy isn’t half a boy without 
a dog. What do you say?” 

“Well,” assented mother doubtfully, 
“if he'll stay.” 

She _ fervently 
wouldn't. 

“And if the boys don’t quarrel over 
him,” she added. 

“Oh, they won't do that,” asserted 
father confidently. “It must be share 
and share alike between brothers.” 

“But Toddles seemed to think that 
the dog was all his, because he found 
him,” ventured mother. 

“That will arrange itself,” assured 
father. “You will see. Toddles only 
spoke on the spur of the moment, with- 
out considering.” 

And then father proceeded to discuss 
with mother an unexpected but flatter- 
ing prospective increase in his legal 
business, based upon certain advances 
made -by one Jonas Moore, who was at 
the head of the new bank. To get the 
business of the new bank would be 
quite a feather in the Brown cap. 

Toddles and Tiddles entered. 

“He’s asleep, all curled up,” vouch- 
safed Tiddles ‘eagerly. “An’ Toddles 
gave half of him to me—didn’t you, 
Tod?” 

“Uh, huh!” indicated Toddles. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” teminded father, 
aside, to mother. 

“That was very generous of Toddles ; 
but only right,’ declared mother. 

“Yes; brothers should always share,” 
concurred father. 

Toddles accepted the praise with be- 
coming docility; and with Tiddles re- 
tired, to wash. : 

The spotted pup thrived amazingly. 
His chief growth was lateral, for, in- 
duced by the liberal ministrations, in 
rivalry, of the twins, abetted by mother 
and Hannah, the girl; he took on flesh 
at a prodigious rate. 

He easily became domesticated, and 


hoped that he 
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manifested a disposition to regard the 
premises as his own, ruthlessly displa- 
cing mother’s geraniums and verbenas 
with bones. A flower-bed was one of 
his pet aversions, he having his peculiar 
ideas as to landscape gardening; as also 
was a laden clothes-line, which struck 
him as an eyesore amid back-yard 
scenery. But mother and Hannah bore 
up bravely, sustained by father, who 
assured them that boys and dogs must 
have their heyday, and that Sport 
eventually would prove less violent in 
his reforms. 

He was a 
dear dog, 
was the 
spotted pup; 
and_ when, 
now having 
nad ham, 
jointly with 
Toddles, for 
three days, 
Tiddles con- 
ducted him 
forth upon a 
compan- 
ionable stroll, 
you scarcely 
would have 
known him 
for the orig- 
inal canine; 
so sleek was 
he, so. spir- 
ited. 

Tiddles, 
wendin 
guileless way, had turned the corner 
and had gone another block—when a 
man, walking along the opposite side 
of the street, halted, stared, and, 
abruptly crossing, intercepted. 

He was a burly, red-faced man, of 
vibrations pugnacious. But Sport 
greeted him lavishly. 

“Is that your dog?” the red-faced 
man demanded. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tiddles. 

“Oh, it is! Are you sure it is?” 

Wes, sir’ 

Tiddles wished that the intruder 
would go on about other business. The 
attitude of him was alarming. 


In an otiitude of adoration Toddles watched his canine’s 
mighty gulps. 
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“What's his name?” 

“Sport.” 

“Where did you get him?” 

“I found him,” quavered Tiddles. 

“Found him, eh? Where did you 
find him, then?” 

“Just found him,” insisted Tiddles. 

“Humph! His name is Sport, is it? 
And you found him, did you? And 
he’s yours, is he?” 

“Y-yes, sir; mine an’ my brother’s.” 

“And you didn’t come across him 
back of my house, the other morning, 
and coax him 
off, and tie a 
rope to him 
and take him 
away? You 
didn’t do that 
—say?” 

The man 
gripped Tid- 
dles_ roughly 
by the shoul- 
der, and 
shook him. 

““No-0-0-0- 
o!” wept 
Tiddles, in- 
jured in spir- 
it and flesh. 

Only the 
spotted pup 
maintained 
equanim- 
ity, sand, 
frisking 
about, ap- 
peared to re- 
gard the byplay with enthusiasm. 

“You little liar; I’ve a notion to 
thrash you within an inch of your life!” 
growled the man, shaking him. 

“You quit,” howled Tiddles angrily. 
“There comes my father, too. He'll 
make you quit!” 

“That your father, is it? He’s the 
person I want to see,” announced the 
man promptly. “You trot along with 
me, my young friend. But if your 
father doesn’t thrash you, I will!” 

So speaking, he violently transferred 
Tiddles to the other side of the street, 
and planted him, with a jerk, before 
his astonished father—this gentleman 














advancing to the curb 
to meet them. 

“This your son?” 
snapped the man. 

“That’s my _ son,” 
acknowledged father 
gravely. 

“He’s stolen my 
dog. That’s my dog, 
sir; that dog there,” 
pointing to the 
spotted pup, now’ 
resting upon his 
haunches, with _loll- 
ing tongue and gen- 
eral vacuous expres- 





sion. “Your boy 
stole him; came 
and ee 

ee Nyt > 
Moore inter- 





rupted father mildly. 

“Came and coaxed 
him from behind the 
house—right under 
our noses, sir—and 
led him away with 
a rope. It’s the iden- 
tieat bey. 1 
know x 

“But, Mr. Moore—— 
father, conciliatory. 

Mr. Moore overruled him. 

“T know him, sir; I know him. It’s 
the same boy—cap and size and face 
and all. A neighbor saw him in the 
act; saw it all, from beginning to end. 
She described him to us, and last eve- 
ning she pointed him out to me as he 
passed. He got away before I could 
collar him, then; but now I have him, 
sir, red-handed.” Tiddles glanced at 
his hands, affrighted. They were the 
usual brown. “Look ey 

“Wait, Mr. Moore,” besought father. 

“Look at that dog, sir! Look at the 
shape of him! That dog 3s 

“He certainly is fatter than when he 
was found,” admitted Mr. Brown quiz- 
zically. 

“Fatter, sir! He’s spoiled! Spoiled!” 
Mr. Moore, in exuberance of wrath, 
raised himself on tiptoe and flung wide 
impotent arms. “Do you think I want 
a fat hunting-dog? Did you ever see 
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attempted 











TIDDLES-TODDLES TALES 











“Is that your dog?” the red-faced man demanded. 


a fat hunting-dog that was any good 
for birds? That dog was kept lean 
on purpose. Now he’s useless till he’s 
lean again. And I wanted to take him 
out on a trial to-morrow. To-morrow, 
sir! What tricks have you been teach- 
ing him, I wonder?” he accused fierce- 
ly, addressing Tiddles. ‘Bad ones, I'll 
wager. That dog’s ruined!” He 
groaned. The spotted pup yawned, 
and stretched in repose. “Are you go- 
ing to thrash this young rascal, this— 
this scalawag, sir, or shall I?” de- 
manded the speaker, now addressing 
Mr. Brown again. : 

Tiddles, holding breath, bided, with a 
feeling of mingled hope and despair, 
the sentence. He opened his mouth in 


defense, but father prevented. 

“T’ll attend to him, you may be sure, 
Mr. Moore, as necessary,” replied fa- 
ther, with a little stiffening. 
did you coax this dog away?” 

“T ain’t Toddles; I’m Tiddles,” in- 
formed that individual, taking heart. 


“Toddles, 
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“But Toddles brought him home, I 
understand ?” ; 

“Yes, sir. And él 

“This is the boy,” denounced Mr. 
Moore firmly. “This is the very boy. 
He was seen. And not a moment ago 
he stated plainly that it was his dog.” 

“Toddles gave him to me—part of 
him,” defended Tiddles, rallying. 

“You see, we have twin boys, Mr. 
Moore,” proffered father awkwardly. 

“An’ I told Toddles about the dog 
belongin’ somewhere,” asserted Tiddles, 
ready to turn State’s evidence. 

“There!” snapped Mr. Moore tri- 
umphantly. “You hear? The boy 
knew! Thrash him, sir; thrash him 
and send him to bed. That’s what he 
deserves. A-a-a-ah!” While father 





looked mournfully upon Tiddles, Mr. 
Moore continued, lapsing into sarcasm: 
Very well. 


We will 


“Twins, is it? 
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let that business matter which we have 
been discussing go by default, Mr. 
Brown. A man with twins certainly 
has no time to do justice to the affairs 
of a bank. Good day, sir. If my dog 
runs away—as undoubtedly he will, 
having been taught—I shall know 
where to look for him. Good day, sir. 
Dick, come here!” 

And, with Dick—one-time Sport— 
the spotted pup, trotting soberly at his 
heels, Mr. Jonas Moore, still irate, im- 
placable, departed down the street. 

Wasting no time in gazing after, 
father gathered Tiddles by the hand, 
and resolutely turned homeward. 

“Where is Toddles?” was all he said. 

Tiddles did not know. However, he 
hoped that Toddles would be found 
soon; for he had been shaken, his shoul- 
der ached, worse was to come he feared, 
and misery loves company. 








SO 


MUCH CHEAPER. 


HOLLY SPEEDWAY-—I cannot live without your daughter, sir! 


Ovp RIversipE—Probably not—in New York! 


some of the suburbs. 


But I think you might in 


ea 
INCREDIBLE! 


we do you think of Van Dauber as an artist?” 
“He’s a wonder—he just paid me five dollars he owed me.” 


@A. 


FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS. 
ae automobiles are a source of pleasure only to a limited few.” 


“Nonsense! 
at them.” 


Think of the unwashed thousands who enjoy throwing bricks 


@a. 


VAIN REGRETS. 


RS. CASEY—Ut was th’ illigant funeral ye gave ver husband. 
Mrs. O’Toore—True for ye, darlint, an’ I’m that sorry th’ poor man didn’t 
live to see ut. 
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WHE pursuit of facts re- 
w| lating to the early days 
9] of the playhouse in New 
9) York is leading me into a 
yae)| fad that threatens to be- 
—— come as destructive as in- 
dulgence in drugs or automobiles, or 
any other deadly habit. I wonder how 
many people who haven’t undertaken 
it appreciate the fascination of read- 
ing old newspapers? I didn’t. I went 
at the files in the Lenox and the Astor 
Libraries as a man of cheerful dis- 
position attends a funeral—hating the 
institution and the necessity for be- 
ing concerned with it. The yellowy, 
smellowy packs of papers seemed not 
unlike bodies long buried and dragged 
ghoulishly from their graves—bodies 
of celebrities so well known to thought 
that there was something shocking in 
having them made known to vision. 
Studying history is getting knowl- 
edge second-handed. Histories are 
written by persons born long after the 
occurrence of the events related. 
These persons are in no more familiar 
touch with the transpirations than you 
are yourself. Their view of these 
transpirations is the modern view; your 
own view. Newspaper records, how- 
ever, are penned by writers fresh from 
seeing the men and things mentioned. 
These scribes are mental kin to the 
actors in the scenes described; their 
minds have been shaped in the same 
mold, and their impressions are those 
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of intimacy. Thus it was possible for 
a certain reporter why worked for the 
Herald in war times to state seriously 
that “this morning Madame Ristori 
will sit for her portrait at the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Brady and Mr. 
Gurney, after which she will lunch at 
her hotel.” 

Despite the exaggerated attention 
paid to the great Italian actress, the- 
atrical affairs were not considered of 
vital moment by the editors of her 
epoch. ‘‘The Black Crook,” a remark- 
able production of its kind, passed abso- 
lutely unnoticed until several days after 
its performance at Niblo’s Garden, and, 
so far as I am able to discover, was 
never mentioned in the Herald until 
that gazette began printing leading ar- 
ticles as to its indecency. The Herald 
was not a popular paper among ante- 
bellum managers, one of whom, 
Thomas Hamblin, dropped into its of- 
fice one afternoon in 1853 and per- 
mitted himself the luxury of an argu- 
ment, in which James Gordon Bennett 
vainly employed rhetoric against a 


horsewhip. Niblo’s Garden was not 
advertised in the Herald at the time 
“The Black ‘Crook’ was_ presented 


there, and this fact probably accounts 
both for acrimony of view and absence 
of review. 

New York is full of people who re- 
call the sensation created by “The 
Black Crook.” That extravaganza did 
not bring about the first exposure of 
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- lower limbs known to this city—the 


ballet was introduced here nearly thirty 
years before—but unquestionably it at- 
tracted attention to them in an un- 
usual degree. It was the triumph of 
tights, the glorification of garters, the 
celebration of curves, the recognition 
of lower limbs as a prop of the drama. 
As things go in these days of Lalla Sel- 
binis and Ruth St. Dennises, the en- 
semble of “The Black Crook” cannot 
be said to have been what photog- 
raphers call “overexposed,” but the 
Anthony Comstocks of 1866 found in 
the cancan, then initially shown to 
New York, and in the Amazon march, 
ample excuse for rushing into print. 
In the issue of September 24, the 
Tribune, conservative then as now, 
said: ‘Other papers express con- 
sternation at the liberal display of per- 
sonal beauty in ‘The Black Crook,’ but 
we do not agree. A ballet is a ballet, 
and youth that can be injured by look- 
ing at a lot of dancing girls must be 
made of very worthless materials.” 
Notwithstanding its sanity, this view 
was not widely adopted. Clergymen 
inveighed against the performance, re- 
formers tried to have it stopped, news- 
papers refused to accept advertise- 
ments from its managers; at least one 
ticket-broking firm (Macoy & Herwig, 












































of 112 Broadway) declined to sell 
seats for the entertainment, and re- 
spectable male persons prohibited their 
female relatives from being seen in the 
vicinity of Niblo’s. All the stir that 
“Mrs. Warren’s’ Profession” occa- 
sioned last season was made fifty years 
earlier by “The Black Crook.” I trust 
I shall not be accused of cynicism if I 
mention in the same breath that the 
production had about five hundred con- 
secutive performances at- Niblo’s, was 
revived with success on the same stage 
in 1870, 1871, and 1873, and brought 
to the box-office about $760,000. 

We were rather a provinicial and 
parochial lot at the time of the child- 
hood of the American theater, and our 
morals and our manners were reflected 
in our stage. Fanny Ellsler, the dancer, 
inspired an outburst of horror in 1840, 
when according to my good friend, T. 
Allston Brown, “parsons preached, old 
maids talked, moralists shook their 
heads, but nothing would abate the ex- 
citement of the public.” 

One, Alden Campster, who, judging 
by the similarity in names, may have 
been a forebear of Anthony Comstock, 
wrote to the Sun to suggest that: 
“Miss Ellsler’s dancing is not objec- 
tionable, but the incidental display of 
person can but offend right-thinking 
people. . . . Would it not be possible for 
the lady to choose another costume that 
would completely conceal her limbs?” 
It probably would have been possible, 
but there is no record that Miss Ellsler 
afterward garbed herself in churns or 
bloomers. The provincialism to which 
I have alluded was not confined to nar- 
row-mindedness in these matters. 
False patriotism, for example, made it 
easy to excite indignation against any 
foreign entertainer, and in 1834 a dis- 
missed actor named McKinney, him- 
self an Irishman, had only to accuse 
George Percy Farren, a member of 
the stock company at the Bowery The- 
ater, of being British to provoke a san- 
guinary riot in that building. 

The thirty years that intervened be- 
tween 1840 and 1870 constituted a pe- 
riod of great theatrical industry in New 
York. At one time during this interval 














there were twenty-two playhouses in 
the metropolis, or nearly half the num- 
ber that exist to-day. To keep that 
number in operation, one hundred thou- 
sand persons must have attended the 
play every week. Four of these places 
of amusement are still being conducted 
for the giving of public entertainments. 
The Bowery Theater, opened October 
23, 1826, continues popular under its 
original name and in its original loca- 
tion, though pedlers and sweat-shop 
girls now applaud “The Queen of the 
White Slaves,” where once the culture 
and intellectuality of the city heard the 
tragedies of Shakespeare. The Acad- 
emy of Music, under the management 
of James H. Hackett, had its first per- 
formance October 2, 1854, and, having 
been through the ordinary baptism of 
fire, is prosperous at the present time. 
The Fifth Avenue Opera-house, dedi- 
cated November 30, 1865, is now the 
Madison Square Theater ; and Hoym’s 
Theater, afterward Tony Pastor’s, 
opened August 5, 1858, is the People’s 
Theater, on the Bowery. Barnum’s 
Museum was at the height of its fame 
in those days, as were the Winter Gar- 
den, Niblo’s, Wallack’s, the New Bow- 
ery, the Broadway, Burton’s Chambers’ 
Street, Laura Keene’s Varieties, and the 
Astor Place Opera-house, where oc- 
curred the famous Macready riot. 

At the time of the Civil War, the 
theatrical district, which now has its 
feet in Union Square and its head in 
Columbus Circle, began in Park Row 
and ended in Astor Place. 
and the Bowery were the Rialtos on 
which were to be found the offices of 
managers and agents. The finest resi- 
dences in New York were not far dis- 
tant from this quarter, at present given 
up to pawn-shops and saloons; and I 
frequently dine at a little Italian table 
d’héte in a tumble-down mansion not 
many blocks from the Bowery Theater. 
It is a queer old place, this house, with 
three marble steps before its door, and 
two connecting chambers, which must 
once have been a drawing-room and a 
library. A polyglotic and miscellaneous 
crew of us now eat in these spacious 
apartments, many of us with our 
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knives; and there is left not a single 
relic of departed grandeur, except a 
fine, gold-framed mirror set in the wall 
between the front windows. I like to 
dream about this glass when the coffee 
has been brought—to think of the thin- 
waisted beaux who must have stolen 
glances at themselves in it while wait- 
ing for satined belles in hoop-skirts. If 
I have had a liqueur after my coffee, 
I can almost hear the ghosts of dead 
laughs as these young people trip down 
the marble steps to see E. L. Daven- 
port or Edwin Forrest at the Bowery 
Theater. Poor old mirror, what are its 
reflections to-day? 

There were no “show girls” to be 
taken to supper in 1860, and, I am 
afraid, there were no places at which 
they could have supped. The poetic 
epilogue took the place of the unpoetic 
lobster then, and the mind was being 
fed at midnight more often than the 
body. Stars and celebrated players 
never rode up and down that Rialto 
in cabs and automobiles, for a better 
reason, I’m afraid, than the fact that 
neither cabs nor automobiles were in 
use at the time. He was a great actor 
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indeed who could earn fifty dollars a 
week, and it was not an unusual thing 
for a popular theater to be closed be- 
cause its management could not pay 
the license-fee. 

Human nature being immutable, I 
suppose that actors stood on street cor- 
ners monologuing about themselves, 
and I know that there were divorces 
and scandals that would have made ex- 
cellent “copy” for a twentieth century 
Morning Telegraph. Charles Mathews, 
a celebrated comedian, was_ publicly 
horsewhipped by A. H. Davenport, 
and Madame Celeste accepted a pro- 
posal of marriage from Henry Elliott 
at the dinner during which he had been 
introduced to her—surely as tidy a tit- 
bit of gossip as the wedding of Mrs. 
Leslie Carter! 

Traveling organizations were prac- 
tically unknown in New York until 
1870. Every theater had its own com- 
pany, which “got up” in a hundred 
plays or so in the course of a year, and 
supported visiting stars when they con- 
descended to visit. Almost any scholar- 
ly old gentleman will tell you that 
these were the palmy 
days of the stage, but 
my own modest opin- 
ion is that the con- 
ditions that obtained 
then could not have 
been conducive to 
much palminess. As- 
suredly, the troupe 
that has rehearsed 
four weeks must give 
a better performance, 
other things being 
equal, than that which 
has rehearsed one, 
and the cast picked 
with respect to indi- 
vidual qualifications 
cannot help being su- 
perior to that which 
presented ‘‘Rich- 
ara III.” at ‘eight 
o’clock and “Slasher 
and Crasher” at 
eleven. 

We have the word 
of several admirable 
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old actors for the fact that audiences 
of five decades ago were accustomed to 
ludicrous blunders of production that 
would ruin any manager of the present 
time. “The Marriage of William 
Ashe” failed last season at the Gar- 
rick largely because of an absurdity 
in imitating the noise made by ap- 
proaching horses, yet Felix Morris, in 
his “Reminiscences,” tells us that, as 
the Doge of Venice in “Othello,” he 
“wore an armhole cloak, much too large 
for me, with black tights, modern slip- 
pers, huge home-made rosettes, and a 
wig of goat’s hair.” When Jago (E. 
L. Davenport) saw the combination he 
exclaimed, sotto voce: “Good God! 
What is that?” 

“The Doge of Venice,’ answered 
Othello. 

“Gad!” whispered Jago. 
it was the Dog!” 

Small wonder! 

Milton Nobles, in “Shop Talk,” de- 
scribes an early performance of “The 
Hunchback,” throughout which an ass 
used the preceding night in “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” lifted its voice continu- 
ously in_ protest 
against tragedy 
in general, and 
against the tragedies 
of James Sheridan 
Knowles in particu- 
lar. In the last act 
of the play, Julia 
delivered herself of 
the speech: “Clifford, 
why don’t you speak 
to me?” Sir Thomas 
handed her a paper, 
saying: “A letter ‘ 
from my lord.” At 
that moment the ass 
brayed ear-splittingly, 
and, when the echoes 
had died away, Julia 
uttered her next line: 
“°-T was  Clifford’s 
voice, if Clifford ever 
spoke.” 

Of course, acci- 
dents will happen in 
the best regulated 
theaters, but, making 


“T thought 











due allowance for ex- 
aggeration, the ac- 
counts of ridiculous 
makeshift and 
of laughable careless- 
ness sprinkled 
through books dealing 
with the playhouse of 
the time make up an 
irrefutable chain of 
evidence. There can 
be little doubt that the 
productions were slip- 
shod and inadequate, 
being _  affection- 
ately remembered by 
the aged for the same 
reason that I used to 
think ‘‘Mixed 
Pickles” the funniest 
farce ever written— 
because when I saw 
the piece, my mental 
powers were on the 
level of “Mixed 
Pickles.” 

I am aware that I shall have all the 
erudition of the world arrayed against 
me when I say that the same remark 
applies to palmy day acting. Junius 
Brutus Booth, Edwin Forrest, Char- 
lotte Cushman, and Charles William 
Macready unquestionably were great 
actors in their day, as Ptolemy was a 
great astonomer in his, but their school 
would pass muster now no more than 
would the Ptolemaic System. The in- 
junction to “hold the mirror up to na- 
ture,” always professedly sacred to the 
Thespian, cannot have been very literal- 
ly obeyed in a day when the perform- 
ance of a madman shouting at the top 
of his lungs could be so generally mis- 
taken for an inspired impersonation 
that the audience rose to its feet to ap- 
plaud. This actor was Junius Brutus 
Booth, and the incident was vouched 
for by Count Joannes. 

Neither was the writing of plays a 
complex matter fifty years ago, the 
groaners for the past to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I remember that, 
some time back, having a contract to 
deliver a comedy and no comedy to 
deliver, I began hunting through 
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French’s ‘Standard 
American Drama’’ 
and Dick’s “Brit- 
ish Drie 
for material. I had 
heard often that men 
like Paul Potter and 
Clyde Fitch got their 
ideas from these 
sources—a crime of 
which I am prepared 
to prove them inno- 
cent by establishing 
an alibi for the ideas. 
The result of my re- 
search was’ wasted 
time. Ingenuity and 
constructive excel- 
lence were not a 
desideratum in the 
works of dramatists 
who lived forty years 
ago. “Mr. Barnes of 
New York,” for ex- 
ample, though not 
twenty years old, suc- 
ceeded in spite of a second act that 
might have been wholly omitted without 
in any way affecting the plot of the 
comedy. 

In these times we talk a great deal 
about Clyde Fitch’s regular output of 
two comedies a year, but in 1860 Dion 
Boucicault wrote to Laura Keene, 
apropos of “The Colleen Bawn”: “It 
was written in five days, and the labor 
has rather overtaxed me, as this makes 
the seventh I have written within the 
Space of twenty-eight weeks.” 

Theater-goers then were more fortu- 
nate than we, however, in at least one 
particular—they were not obliged to 
pay so much for tickets. In 1841 the 
prices at the Bowery Theater were fifty 
cents for box-seats, twenty-five cents 
for reservations in the pit, and twelve 
and one-half cents for places in the gal- 
lery. I can’t say whether or not nine 
persons were admitted there for a dol- 
lar. This rate was cut in half two 
years later. The same Thomas Ham- 
blin who disputed with James Gordon 
Bennett kept books which show the 
nightly receipts of the Bowery Theater 
in 1849 to have been little more than 
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one hundred dollars. The first week of 
J. W. Wallack’s engagement .at that 
house netted $3.69, not a strikingly 
large sum, especially when it is consid- 
ered that the salaries of the supporting 
organization aggregated only $666. 
Charles Frohman or the Shuberts might 
easily divide this amount between two 
members of a company on Broadway. 
The lot of the manager was not a 
happy one in the epoch of which I 
write. Making both ends meet was a 
hard task, and it seems to me that when- 
ever a director had fairly accomplished 
this acrobatic feat his house was de- 
stroyed by fire or a mob. As I noted 
in a previous paper, the number of thea- 
ter fires was nothing less than ap- 
palling. Every playhouse in town 
burned down, or up, at one time or 
another, some of them being destroyed 
so often that masons really were em- 
ployed more frequently and constantly 
than actors. Of riots there was no 
lack. Theater-goers were loyal to their 
favorites, strong in their partizanship, 
and seemed to enjoy tearing away the 
interior of a place of amusement quite 
as much as contemporary Texas mobs 
enjoy hanging a negro. The worst of 
these troubles, of course, was the Ma- 
cready riot, already mentioned, in 
which twenty-five thousand persons 
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took part, several companies of militia 
were engaged, twenty-one men and 
women were killed, and thirty-three 
wounded. 

An account of the childhood of the 
American theater which attempted to 
give more than a general impression 
would require a hundred pages for 
every one I have devoted to it. Natu- 
rally, the thirty years I have attempted 
to cover produced thousands of events 
worth chronicling in a pretentious his- 
tory. Numbers of plays still famous, 
as, for example, “London Assurance,” 
were produced for the first time, and 
the boards were trod by scores of ac- 
tors, whose names, like those of the few 
mentioned herein, were destined to be 
handed down to posterity. The man- 
agers of this epoch were not as conspic- 
uous as those of the epoch following, 
but men like Barnum and Hamblin had 
their share in the dignifying of the 
drama in the United States. It was a 
time of serious purpose, of earnest en- 
deavor, and of hoped-for reward less 
selfish, perhaps, than that for which 
we work in these days of more uni- 
versal interest and wider prosperity. 
One cannot read of these three decades 
without an occasional smile; and one 
cannot write of them without some de- 
gree of awe and reverence. ; 




















WOMAN was in the room when 
the girl and man entered. She 
was seated in a_high-backed 

chair by a casement window that 
framed an autumn-tinted landscape— 
a highroad in the immediate fore- 
ground backed by a bare sweep of 
meadow grass which merged to obliv- 
ion with the soft evening haze and the 
pulsing waters of Long Island Sound. 

“Aunty, this is the—the gentleman 
who called yesterday, who wishes to 
see you,” announced the girl quietly. 

“Mr. Forza—Emanuel Forza,” sup- 
plemented the man slowly. He ap- 
peared to be gnawing at a premature 
smile that lifted his coarse upper lip as 
if he were not quite prepared as yet for 
its dénouement. 

The woman by the window turned 
her old gray head with its dancing ar- 
tificial bob curls and painfully antique 
tortoise-shell side-combs. She looked 
steadily at Mr. Forza through her great 
horn spectacles—an unwinking stare. 
She did not rise. The crutch stand- 
ing by the chair, graced by a slim white 
hand, offered eloquent apology. 

“Indeed,” she murmured, with cour- 
teous bend of the fancy bob curls. “I 
believe I have not the honor of your 
acquaintance, sir. I seldom receive 
visitors, but you were so pressing. Per- 














haps you are a friend of a friend of 
mine?” Her voice was a low, rich con- 
tralto. The man, twirling his pot derby 
in his large hands, came slowly forward 
and looked steadily down at the woman 
by the window. He turned for a mo- 
ment and glanced at the girl standing 
tall and immovable by the door. And 
again he looked steadily down at the 
woman by the window. 

“Yes, Miss Esteban. A friend of a 
friend of a friend of yours—his broth- 
er, in fact. John Forza’s brother.” 

The steady brown eyes behind the 
great horn spectacles unwinkingly met 
the stare of the pale, shifting blue eyes 
above them. The slim white hand on 
the crutch slowly cemented until 
knuckles and veins broke to the sur- 
face. 

“TI do not understand,” she said sim- 
ply. 
Again the man gnawed at the ele- 
mentary smile. It was not an agree- 
able smile. 

“TI think—you do,” he contradicted 
as simply. He made a half-surrepti- 
tious movement with the pot derby to 
where the niece stood regarding him— 
regarding him as one regards a possi- 
ble friend or enemy of infinite poten- 
tiality. “I came,” he added casually, 
“as I told your niece, in order to see if 
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I could not interest you in a vermin 
exterminator. Can I?” 

The gray bob curls shook negatively. 

“T am sorry for your sake; glad for 
my own,” she murmured, with a smile. 
The smile was a long time coming, but 
when it did come, it was a distinct suc- 
cess. “My niece is a thorough house- 
keeper. We have no vermin.” She 
smiled again, and the niece duplicated 
it, adding a soft throaty laugh on her 
own account. 

And still the man’s pale, shifting blue 
eyes steadily regarded the woman by 
the window. 

“You have no vermin?” he repeated 
slowly. ‘No vermin?—not even cock- 
roaches?” He thrust his head forward, 
as if he were. pinning down probable 
denial with hard, incontrovertible fact. 
“Not even—cockroaches, Miss Este- 
ban ?” 

Again the slim hand on the crutch 
slowly cemented into rigidity. There 
was silence. 

“Well,” said Miss Esteban, at length, 
in a listless voice, “of course housekeep- 
ers are always liable to be troubled with 
them. They are so prevalent. Per- 
haps we may have them yet. Won’t 
you be seated?” she added, with a cour- 
teous wave of her hand. “I will be 
glad to listen to the merits of any ex- 
terminator you might be interested in. 
Mona, dear,” she digressed, turning to 
the girl, “I am afraid I smell your 
bread burning.” 

The girl walked slowly from the 
room, casting a backward glance at the 
man. 

Mr. Forza carefully placed a chair by 
the small fire flickering in the old- 
fashioned grate. He lay comfortably 
back, crossing his thick legs, and stared 
at the woman by the window. “Miss 
Esteban,” he stated matter-of-factly, 
“you are the sister of Don José.” 

“Am I?” quietly asked the woman. 
But her steady eyes flickered for a long 
moment. 

The man nodded his ill-shaped head 
with great self-satisfaction. 

“You are. You, Miss Esteban, are 
considered one of the most respectable 
and wealthy property owners in East- 
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holm. <A stanch church supporter, if 
not a churchgoer. A _ philanthropist; 
a dear, quiet, religious, virtuous old 
bundle if a somewhat queer one, eh?” 
The elementary sneer was now in full 
bloom. He leaned forward and poked 
a denunciatory finger at the fancy bob 
curls. “And yet,” he finished impres- 
sively, “known only to yourself, you 
are sister to the biggest liar, thief, and 
murderer in the States. You are liv- 
ing on the spoils your brother stole and 
murdered to gain. You know all this. 
For eight years now you’ve foozled 
Eastholm with your godly exterior, 


. singing psalms and thinking curses. 


Your wealth by rights belongs to the 
state. You are worse than a thief 
worse than a murderer, for you take al 
of their gains and none of their risks. 
You can’t deny it.” 

“Why?” asked the woman calmly. 
She did not evince the slightest sur- 
prise, the slightest resentment. 

“Why?” caught up the man, en- 
venomed at the indifference displayed. 
“Why? Because I’m the brother of the 
man your brother killed, and I’ve come 
at last to get mine, and I'll have it! 
That’s why!” 

His thin veneer of politeness had 
been scraped off by the rasp of his 
tongue. He drew a large, bloodshot 
hand across his vindictive lips, and it 
seemed to come away wet with venom. 

Miss Esteban never flinched. Her 
eyes met the cold, pale ones unwink- 
ingly. 

“And of course your word would 
weigh against mine in Eastholm,” she 
said softly. “Of course you can prove 
that I am the sister of Don José. Of 
course I am responsible for my broth- 
er’s crimes—providing he was guilty 
of any—providing he is my brother.” 
There was a delicate, insistent irony in 
her rich voice that probed Mr. Forza 
to the quick, penetrated even his har- 
veyized sensibility. 

“None of that,” he warned mena- 
cingly, his lip twisted up like a bull- 
dog’s. “I don’t pay my fare until I’ve 
caught the right car. It took me ten 
years to do it. Yes, I can prove it. 
Your brother was king of the Cock- 




















roaches—the river pirates of New 
York. You know the swag he got 
away with. You know his plant was 
berthed merchant vessels and ware- 
houses, and that his gang of three hun- 
dred split from five hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars a night. You know Don 
José was as famous as sin—as I know 
it and the cops know it. You know he 
had to beat it after the murder of his 
lieutenant and pal—John Forza. .The 
harbor squad made it so hot for him 
he hadn’t a place to lay his head. You 
know all this, and I know you're his 
sister.” 

“How?” asked the woman quietly. 

“How? Hadn't I a.hand to play out 
with Don José for my brother’s murder ? 
When he skipped out ten years ago 
didn’t I trail him to this town, to this 
very house? I knew he bought it, and 
that girl—a queen to——” 

“My niece,’ suggested Miss Este- 
ban, dangerously polite. 

“Your niece, then, was Don José’s 
kid. Oh, I’ve a memory. for faces. Be- 
fore I could square him, I—well, I got 
run in for second-story work. I did 
my bit, and only got out yesterday— 
and come here. When Don José dis- 
appeared when Mulberry Street chased 
him up, I heard that his sister was re- 
ported té have come on to look after 
the kid. No, the town don’t know, but 
crookdom knows, what’s doing. I’ve 
had you watched. Eastholm don’t 
know that Miss Mona Davis, whose 
father died on a business trip abroad, 
is the daughter of Don José, the old 
Cockroach, who’s had to hit it up- on 
the absent treatment for his health. 
And Mulberry Street don’t know, ei- 
ther. They’re a lot of lemons. And they 
don’t know that Miss Esteban, from the 
West Indies, is the old Cockroach’s sis- 
ter, living the high and mighty on the 
swag salted away. But I know,” he 
finished significantly, tapping his broad 
chest and closing one pale blue eye in 
eloquent egoism. “I know, and I can 
bring trouble, and lots of it, don’t you 
forget, right into your bosom, for a 
good long stay. I’ve done my bit fair 
and square. Now you do yours, or— 
I'll make you.” 
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‘a cold smile. 
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“What’s your price?” The woman’s 
voice was perfectly composed, dispas- 
sionate. 

The man chuckled. “Got all the 
hammer-and-nail manner of your dear 
brother, eh? How family blood runs 
all the same! Come to think of it, you 
look somewhat like the old boy, too. 
Never knew him, thank God, but I saw 
his face in the gallery once. Well, get- 
ting down to cases and seeing you're 
sO pressing, suppose you ante up two 
hundred as a starter.” 

“You are dear,” said Miss Esteban. 

“Thanks. Tickled to death,” af- 
firmed the man, with a burlesque curt- 
sy. “Glad you agree with me. Pity 
to ruin your niece’s life and your own 
for a few dollars that ain’t, anyway, by 
rights, your own. Think what the town 
would say if they only knew!” — 

“And how will I know you won't 
continue this blackmail ?” 

“T’ll let you know, all right,” laughed 
the man easily. “I’m obliging that 
Way.” 

“My hand-bag is in that cabinet,” said 
Miss Esteban, without further discus- 
sion. “Top drawer, right-hand side. 
My legs are paralyzed,” she explained. 
“T will pay your price.” 

The man rose and followed the di- 
rection of her glance. The autumn 
twilight was peeping through the case- 
ment window. A fugitive golden ray, 
last glance of the dying sun, gleamed 
for a moment on a large gldss cabinet 
adjacent to the one the man had opened. 
This glass cabinet suddenly seemed to 
have stirred to life, uncanny, sluggish 
life, life that hinted at death. Mr. 
Forza started back, the hand-bag quiv- 
ering in his relaxed grasp, his eyes 
riveted in horrible fascination. 

“Merely my pets,” listlessly ex- 
plained the woman by the window, with 
“T brought them from 
Martinique. They call them fer-de- 
lance. They remind me—of some peo- 
ple.” Her eyes were closed, and again 
she smiled coldly. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the man, with an 
involuntary nervous. shudder. Then he 
laughed unnecessarily, as if ashamed of 
his initial fear. “Family blood again. 
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They say snakes were the pets of the 
king Cockroach. Vermin to vermin,” 
he added, with pointed brutality. “First 
time I’ve seen them without straining 
red-eye through my face.” 

“It is well,” commented Miss Este- 
ban abstractedly. “The bite of the fer- 
de-lance means death—horrible death 
--within an hour. There is no anti- 
dote.”” Her manner was as hostess to 
guest, not as victim to blackmailer. She 
seemed incapable of appreciating an in- 
sult. Without further comment, she 
handed the man his hush-money. 

When Mr. Forza had gone, Mona 
Davis entered the firelit room. The 
woman by the window was staring ab- 
sently through the casement, away over 
the darkened meadow strip and the puls- 
ing waters of the Sound. The girl 
seated herself on the arm of the chair 
and put her own arms about the thin, 
stooped shoulders. 

“He knows?” she asked simply. 

The other nodded. The eyes behind 
the spectacles were narrowed, and an 
unpleasant gleam flick- 
ered in their brown 
depths. 

“All?” pursued the 
girl anxiously. 

“All—dear.” The 
slim hand was trans- 
ferred from the crutch. 
It clasped the younger 
hand closely about her 
neck. They sat thus 
in silence, stead - 
ily watching the stars 
slowly grow more sil- 
very as their back- 
ground changed from 
gray-blue to blue-black. 


“T hate him. He 
tried to kiss me in the 
hall,” said the girl. 


“What can we do?” 
The old hand tight- 
ened on the younger 
one. ‘“Oh—he did,” 
commented the woman 
by the window. “ 
—he did.” But the 


mouth now was drawn 
like a taut wire across 
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the pale, haggard face. And so night 
fell. 

Two weeks passed, and Eastholm be- 
came aware that the exclusive house of 
Miss Esteban and her niece had a con- 
stant visitor. Such an occurrence was 
an event, for the Esteban house had 
been vaccinated against probable guests 
and was considered immune from the 
hospitality germ. Of course the Meth- 
odist minister, members of the Church 
Guild, and various philanthropic bodies 
were callers at the house, due to the 
spiritual and financial interest of Miss 
Esteban and her niece. But on such 
occasions the latter invariably played 
hostess. ; 

Miss Esteban, since her arrival in the 
town eight years before, had always 
been regarded as eccentric though char- 
itable. People who keep snakes as 
pets, who have paralysis, and who ab- 
hor doctors and company, generally are. 
Owing to the paralysis, and in part to 
her disposition, she seldom if ever ap- 
peared in public. But she was liked in 






“I hate him. He tried to kiss me in the hall.” 














the town, and the love existing between 
her and her niece was held up as a 
shining example to Eastholm’s young 
and old. It was a self-sacrificing, de- 
voted love, that counted the cost of 
nothing. Though Miss Esteban had 
benefited the town in countless ways, 
her niece was her proxy socially 
and financially. Only one man had 
ever had a close. intimacy with the 
eccentric spinster—the town  under- 
taker. When it became locally known 
that she had decreed that, on her death, 
she was to be buried from the Esteban 
house in a certain dress, and on no ac- 
count to be embalmed, her reputation 
for eccentricity redoubled. Romantic 
Eastholm, however, stoutly affirmed 
that they understood. Undoubtedly 
Miss Esteban had once figured in a 
romance. Perhaps she had been jilted 
or her lover had died. They under- 


stood the memories a certain dress. 


might have for one. Yes, romantic 
Eastholm fully understood. 

Despite the fact that Mona Davis was 
as reserved as her aunt, and that she 
did all the housework, she, too, was 
liked in Eastholm. It had only known 
her a brief time, as a quiet, strong- 
charactered girl of eighteen, when the 
news of her father’s death came. Mr. 
Davis they had seldom seen, and known 
less—a small, delicate, courteous, clean- 
shaven gentleman. Immediately after 
his death the daughter had said she was 
going abroad to attend his burial, and 
then to visit her aunt in the West In- 
dies. Two years later she returned to 
her former house, accompanied by the 
eccentric Miss Esteban. 

In fact, romantic Eastholm was par- 
ticularly fond of Mona Davis. She had 
potentiality. They understood that their 
leading lawyer, Mr. Harcourt, loved 
her. They understood that she re- 
turned his love, though she had never 
said so. They understood that she 
would never marry while her aunt lived. 
She was devoted to her aunt. In time 
the paralysis would reach Miss Este- 
ban’s heart. She would not live long. 
Let her last days be spent in complete 
ownership of her niece. Yes, romantic 
Eastholm fully understood. 
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As Eastholm, owing to its small area 
and interests, was prolific in inquisi- 
torial search-lights, and as the Esteban 
house was primarily the focusing-point 
for these myriad brain-power rays, the 
comings and goings of Mr. Emanuel 
Forza were commented upon with in- 
terest. In time romantic Eastholm suf- 
fered a moral relapse. They abandoned 
their leading lawyer, Mr. Harcourt, and 
now understood that Mr. Forza, un- 
doubtedly an old friend of the Davis 
family, was logical suitor for Mona’s 
hand. Romantic Eastholm was deter- 
mined to have a romance at any price. 
Yes, they fully understood. 

During the two weeks’ visit of Mr. 
Emanuel Forza to the Esteban house, 
by the delicate manipulation of the 
blackmail squeezer he had extracted 
one thousand dollars from the eccentric 
Miss Esteban. His visits had become 
alarmingly frequent. And one night 
he fulfilled romantic Eastholm’s proph- 
ecy. He informed Miss Esteban that 
he had decided to marry her niece. 
They were alone in the firelit room— 
the woman seated like a statue in her 
accustomed chair by the window. Since 
the night Mr. Forza had attempted to 
salute Mona Davis, earning a smarting 
cheek for his gallantry, the girl had 
never spoken to him. 

“T really like the girl,” finished Mr. 
Forza, with a smug grin, winding up 
his marital peroration. “I really do.” 
With mild satisfaction he contemplated 
a lumpy but. well-shod foot. He had 
graduated from pot derbies and bro- 
gans. 

“Indeed,” murmured Miss Esteban 
quietly. Her head was thrown back 
against the chair, her face haggard and 
drawn. She had aged greatly in the 
two weeks. She was contemplating 
her agreeable visitor through half- 
closed eyes. 

“T’m making great concessions,” 
added the man. “I could have the 
money, anyway—without marrying the 
daughter of a thief and murderer.” 

“Why not, then?” asked the woman 
by the window. 

The man laughed contentedly. “Well 
—lI’ve taken rather a fancy to her. 
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Never would think her father was a 
murderer i 

“It was not murder,” cried the woman 
fiercely, half-raising her head, her nails 
digging into the chair—-passion, resent- 
ment for the first time in her rich voice. 
Then, with an effort, she regained her 
former listless, indifferent manner. “‘It 
was not murder,” she reiterated quietly. 
“Don José was guilty of many, many 
things, but—not that. It was fair fight. 
Your brother and he loved the same 
girl. It was fair fight.” 

“The law don’t see it that way,” 
sneered the man, lighting a big, black 
cigar. All his actions conveyed con- 
tempt for the Esteban household. 

“Of course you stick up for your 
brother—naturally, when you’re spend- 
ing his money. But it was murder. 
Anyway, I'll square my brother by mar- 
rying the kid of the girl he loved.” 

For a moment Miss Esteban’s nar- 
rowed eyes flared up—red, like the eyes 
of the maddened king cobra. “You are 
pushing me to the wall,” she whispered 
chokingly, as if she had- difficulty in 
breathing. “Won’t you name _ your 
price—your final price?” 

“T have.” Mr. Forza complacently 
waved the big, black cigar. ‘The money 
and the girl. You can live with us, 
old bundle, until you do the pass-away.” 

“You are generous. Those are your 
terms ?” 

“They are,” said the man, suddenly 
venomous. ‘“‘Why shouldn’t they be? 
That girl smacked my face once. My 
terms: The girl and the money. Any 
foozling and I'll fix you both. I’ve 
got you there,” he finished melodra- 
matically, thrusting out a bloodshot fist. 
He clenched it until the knuckles 
showed white, and then made a mo- 
tion as of discarding something. ‘That 
for you both, if I want to.” 

“T understand,” said the woman slow- 
ly. “I must speak to my niete.” 

“Well, it’s got to be done quick,” 
glowered Mr. Forza. “You don’t look 





long for this world, and there’s no 
knowing what might be doing then. 
You’ve got to make her or—I will. It’s 
got to be quick, and I got to have a 
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written agreement making the money 
over to me. Understand?” 

The woman nodded, moistening dry 
lips with a dryer tongue. She turned 


cher head and looked out of the dark- 


ened window. Her face was like a 
death-mask. 

“To-morrow night at eight,” she said, 
in a monotone. “I will speak to my 
niece. I am not thinking of myself, 
but of her. To marry, one must have 
a future, not a past. She must con- 
sent. It is the only way. You will be 
good to her—promise that?” 

“Sure,” said the man, with a leer. 

“To-morrow night at eight,” repeated 


the woman by the window. “I will 
have witnesses. The minister; the doc- 
tor, Mr. Harcourt, the lawyer. They 


all know me. They will be here at 
half-past. In the half-hour you and I 
can draw up that agreement regarding 
the money. I—I am so tired now. I 
—I have not very long to live. Per- 
haps it is all for the best.” She gasped 
and put a wavering hand to her heart. 
“I am so tired. But nothing matters 
now.” 

“Then, to-morrow night at eight,” 
said the man, rising, the glare of money 
lust and flesh lust flaming in his pale, 
shifting, blue eyes. 

“To-morrow at eight,” whispered the 
woman by the window. 

As always, when the agreeable Mr. 
Forza had departed, Mona Davis en- 
tered the firelit room, seated herself 
on the arm of the high-backed chair, 
and put her arms about Miss Esteban’s 
thin, stooped shoulders. 

“How do we feel to-night, dear?” 
she asked, completely ignoring the 
agreeable Mr. Forza’s visit. 

“T think the paralysis is very near my 
heart to-night, Mona, child,” said Miss 
Esteban, with a wan smile. “For your 
sake I will be glad when it is all over.” 

“Hush! don’t say that!” cried the 
girl, burying her face on the other’s 
shoulder. “Hush! you mustn’t say 
that.” 

Miss Esteban softly stroked the girl’s 
wealth of tawny hair. “It is inevita- 
ble,” she whispered. ‘Tell me, child, 
Mr. Harcourt loves you?” 











The girl nodded, 
her face still hidden. 

“The right love?” 
persisted Miss Este- 
ban gently. “So that 
it would not matter if 
—he knew ?” 

Again the girl 
nodded. She was 
crying softly. 

“Are you sure, 
child? How do you 
know ?” 

“IT know,” whis- 
pered the girl simply. 
“He is different from 
—other men. I know. 
Besides—I have told 
him.” 

There was silence. 
Miss Esteban ’ was 
breathing heavily. 

“I had to,” cried 
the girl tensely. Her 
arms tightened about 
the other’s neck. “It 
was all right before—when I did not 
know that I loved him. When I knew 
that I did—I told him,” she concluded. 
“And he said it was I he wanted to 
marry, not my father.” 

“I am glad,” said Miss Esteban slow- 
ly. Then her mouth hardened. “But 
there is Mr. Forza re 

“Is he blackmailing you?” asked the 
girl sharply. 

“No,” lied Miss Esteban. “It is not 
the money, dear; it is the scandal he 
can bring upon you and Mr. Harcourt. 
It is not the money.” 

“No, it is not the money,” echoed the 
girl absently. “You know that I will 
never use it. You know when it is 
mine what I have planned to do with 
it, = 

“And does Mr. Harcourt know?” 

“He agrees with me. There is no 
other way. It is small enough redress.” 

Miss Esteban clenched her hand. 
“Redress that I could not avail myself 
of,” she cried harshly. “I have an ap- 
pointment to-morrow night at eight 
with Mr. Forza,” she added, at length, 
as the girl was silent. “I want you to 
write to the Reverend Mr. Bland, Doc- 
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“T have got you there,” he finished melodramatically, thrusting out a 
bloodshot fist 


tor Gray, and Mr. Harcourt, asking 
them if they will kindly call here at 
half-past eight. I wish to see them.” 

“More missionary work?” asked the 
girl. “It must be important if you in- 
tend seeing them in person.” 

“It is,’ said the woman by the win- 
dow. But the brown eyes behind the 
spectacles would not meet the girl’s 
steady gray ones. 

Mr. Emanuel Forza, exuding an in- 
sistent odor of musk and assured self- 
complacency, arrived at the Esteban 
house the following night promptly at 
eight o’clock. Mona Davis ushered 
him into the firelit room; its shadows: 
now rather rendered more apparent 
than lessened by a tall banquet-lamp on 
the right of the fireplace. “ On the left 
was the casement window, the high- 
backed chair, and the woman with the 
grotesque fancy bob curls, wan, hag- 
gard face, and absent, listless manner. 
She looked as one tapping for admis- 
sion on eternity’s door. 

Mr. Forza bowed with burlesque 
courtesy, selected the most comfortable 
chair in the room, and proceeded to 
stare boldly at Mona Davis. 
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When the minister, doctor, Mr. Harcourt and Mona Davis entered, Miss Esteban was sitting by the window. 
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*“T don’t feel very well,” said Miss 
Esteban, pressing a trembling hand to 
her throat, where a pulse was beating 
irregularly. “Mona, would you mind 
going to the drug-store for my strych- 
nin tablets? My heart feels so—so 
peculiar to-night. When you return, I 
have something to say to you.” 

Mr. Forza chuckled—a fat chuckle. 
“Don’t be long, birdie,” he added, and 
in venomous enjoyment watched the 
blood of resentment flood the girl’s 
cheeks as she turned away. “Real 
sweet girl,” he added, as the door closed 
behind her. He rubbed his obviously 
washed hands gently. 

“Got the minister and the boys all 
fixed? Pretty cute of you, aunty. 
Wanted to see the girl sure enough 
married before your eyes? Well, I’m 


willing—for a time, anyway.” 

“You are taking a sordid revenge 
for your brother’s death,” said Miss Es- 
teban slowly. 

“T guess all the generosity’s on my 
side,” sneered the man. 

“Won't you be satisfied with money 


—not my niece? You can have it all.” 

The man flushed darkly. “Backing 
water, eh? Well, it don’t go. Who's 
running this show, anyway? You 
don’t seem to understand that I’m boss, 
The girl and the money. I don’t say 
I’ll always want the girl.” He laughed 
offensively. “Where’s the pen and ink? 
I'll draw up that agreement.” 

Miss Esteban sighed wearily. “Won't 
you give me a chance?” she asked. 

Mr. Forza contemplated her in si- 
lence. ‘‘Where’s the pen and ink?” he 
demanded again. His contempt was 
too deep for mere words. 

“You are merciless,” whispered Miss 
Esteban. She buried her face in her 
hands. 

“The pen and ink,” 
Forza threateningly. 

“Where I keep my hand-bag,” said 
Miss Esteban, in a lifeless voice. “You 
should know,” she added, with biting 
sarcasm. “Top drawer, right-hand 
side.” 

Mr. Forza lit a cigar, puffing at it 
contentedly, as he threaded the room’s 
gloom. Miss Esteban coughed spas- 


snapped Mr. 
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modically, wearily, as the vile reek 
caught her face. Her eyes were half- 
closed; the pulse now steadily beating, 
beating in her throat. There came a 
rasping squeak from the far end of the 
room as the man pulled the cabinet 
drawer open—impatiently thrusting his 
hand into its blackness—rummaging 
about. And then a wild, ghastly 
scream, epitome of all unnamable hor- 
rors, sprang to life, then quivered to a 
bubbling choke. The man staggered 
back, threshing about in the gloom, his 
hands tearing impotently, frantically at 
something, something that rippled along 
his arm, rippled continuously until his 
entire body from head to heel seemed 
to undulate—pulse with hideous, slimy 
life. Fragments of curses, prayers, sup- 
plications died ere they were born on 
his swollen lips. Silence held the room. 
And the woman by the window, her 
pale, thin face thrust forward like a 
death’s-head, her teeth bared, watched 
in silence the man die the most horrible 
death—death meted out by man’s old- 
est enemy. 

It was over inside fifteen minutes. 
The bite of the fer-de-lance putrefies 
living tissue. Then the woman by the 
window painfully arose, and, with a 
forked stick, transferred the half-dozen 
writhing, maddened vipers to a large, 
coarse bag. After which she brought 
their former home, the adjacent glass 
cabinet from which they had been 
transferred to the top drawer of its 
neighbor, to the ground with a crash, 
shivering it to fragments. 

When the minister, doctor, and Mr. 
Harcourt, and Mona Davis entered in 
concert shortly afterward, Miss Este- 
ban was sitting by the window. She 
was badly unnerved, almost hysterical. 
But the horror-stricken company finally 
managed to grasp the story. It was 
simple. Mr. Forza, a friend of the 
family, while going to the cabinet for 
her handkerchief, had, in the darkness, 
stumbled over the glass snake cabinet. 
Of course it was broken, and before 
she could interfere, owing to her paraly- 
sis, the vipers had killed him. It was 
all very logical. And he had been such 
a friend of the family. And then Miss 
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‘Esteban managed to explain that she 
had summoned the gentlemen present 
in order to announce the engagement of 
her niece to Mr. Harcourt. Yes, it was 
all very logical and very simple, in- 
deed. 

And late that same night the paraly- 
sis reached the eccentric Miss Este- 
ban’s heart. The doctor said it had 
been accentuated by the recent shock. 
It was terrible to lose a family friend 
by such horrible means—an accident. 
And the decree regarding Miss Este- 
ban’s burial in a certain dress, unem- 
baimed, was strictly adhered to. Per- 
haps romantic Eastholm might have 
more fully understood if they had seen 
Mona Davis watch the soul of the ec- 
centric Miss Esteban on its flight to 
the great unknown. For the grotesque 


fancy bob curls were off, and a close- 
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shaven head lay in the hollow of the 
pillow—the close-shaven head of a man 
who stared at the ceiling with sightless 
eyes, the lips seeming to smile sardonic- 
ally, as they had always smiled, at a 
world whose hand had been against him 
for years and knew it not. 

And the girl, the faithful keeper of 
the secret, was bowing to the first great 
storm of her life—crying as only those 
who have loved and lost can cry. The 
first great chapter in her life had ended, 
and the things that were written down 
in that chapter—the love, the sacrifice 
—were ones those two, the living and 
the dead, alone knew—they, and their 
God. The girl was kissing the pale, 
wan face, and—‘Daddy, daddy, dad- 
dy,” was all she said. 

Such was the passing of Don José— 
the woman by the window. 


A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT 
ACTRESS— What did you think of my portrayal of Desdemona’s death? 


’ Critic—It was remarkably lifelike. 


Qa. 
CATEGORICAL, BUT TRUE. 


ILLIE—Papa, why does the man jump into the water ane first ? 
Para—Oh, for divers reasons, my son. 


@A. 


THAT EXPRESSIVE SILENCE, 


pre — Would you call Stillman a brainy man? 
BEERS—W ell, judging from his conversations, I should say he was sensible 


rather than brainy. 
Ives—What does he say? 
Beers—Not a word. 


SQA. 
UNAVOIDABLE. 


HE sick man had called his lawyer. 
“about willing my property—— 
“There, there!” said he; 
“T suppose I might as well,” 


he weakly, 
hand reassuringly. 
man sighed resignedly. 
pillow ; “you'll get it, anyway.” 


“TI wish to explain again to you,” said 
” The attorney held up ‘his 
“leave all that to me.” The sick 
said he, turning upon his 
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Our Prosperity is in Danger. 

One of these mornings you will miss 
“Prosperity” at breakfast. There will 
be many excuses for her absence. One 
will say “bad crops,” another will say 
“overproduction,” another will say ‘“ab- 
normal extension of credits.” But none 
of these will be the real reason, though 
each may be contributory. The real 
reason will be an epidemic of fear, of 
timidity, of distrust, produced by un- 
warranted, continuous attacks upon 
every instrument of progress and devel- 
opment :which has made and is making 
this country great. 

Had there been less prosperity, had 
there been less cushion for the impact, 
financial and industrial depression 
would already have overtaken us. No 
commerce can keep its courage in the 
face of the demagoguery of politicians, 
yellow journals, and the envious.— 
Rosert ARMSTRONG, President of the 
American Casualty Company. 


The Land of the Free. 


It is properly asserted for our coun- 
try that it is “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave,” but while it is 
historically true that it is the home of 
the physically brave, it is a question in 
my mind whether it is not too much the 
land of the free and too little the land 
of the morally brave. 

In other words, whether or not, in va- 
rious directions, license has taken the 
place of liberty, and corruption has run 
riot at the expense of ‘patriotism. 

Liberty under lawful restrictions is 
one thing, greed and illegal license is 
quite another, and the latter’ may be 
properly attributed, in the first instance, 


to machine bossism and the selfish per- 
sonality of the modern politician, who 
recognizes no authority but that of the 
henchman to whom he is indebted for 
his official position—EtTrHAN ALLEN 
Hircucock, Secretary of the Interior. 


We Need a New Division of Parties. 


I believe that when the great political 
parties divide sharply on questions of 
momentous governmental polity many 
of the difficulties and “isms”? which now 
annoy us will be borne away by the ri- 
sing tide of patriotic interest, and that 
we shall have seen familiar party aline- 
ments, or something very similar to 
them. 

This nation is not ill with a mortal 
malady, as some would have us believe, 
thinking they see in our success seeds 
of decay and intimations of destruction. 
We may not endure forever, but we are 
“heirs of all the ages,” and still swing 
in the arc of youth. We are at the be- 
ginning, not the end, of a great career. 
Turn your gaze westward—look as you 
have with sympathetic eyes on San 
Francisco—burned, shattered, charred, 
bleeding. Do you find symptoms of 
national decay and racial decadence 
there? That stricken community, en- 
couraged by the helpful sympathy of 
the whole nation, superbly lifts her 
head and looks with proud, resourceful, 
determined eyes to a greater future. 
There is no decay there, there is no 
sullen muttering, for there is no place 
in that vital, uplifting struggle about 
the Golden Gate for the bumptious the- 
orist or the dyspeptic critic. They want 
men.—Francis B. Loomis, journalist 
and diplomat. 
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WHAT- AMERICANS “ARE: THINKING 


United States you have a heritage 


Economics, a Dangerous Study. 


To a very considerable degree the 
present peril of socialism and other ec- 
centricities of political creed is due to 
the fact that many young men are 
crammed with economical theory 
(whether orthodox or not) when their 
minds have not been weighted with the 
study of human nature in its larger as- 
pects. From this lack of balance they 
fall an easy prey to the fallacy that his- 
tory is wholly determined by econom- 
ical conditions, or to the sophism of 
Rousseau that the evil in society is es- 
sentially the result of property. The 
very thoroughness of this training in 
economics is thus a danger. The surest 
amulet against many of the intellectual 
madnesses of the day is a wise enlarg- 
ing and fortifying of the imagination. 
—Paut Etmore More, journalist. 


Our Debt to the Puritans. 


This is a great and good country to 
live in. It is a powerful country. It 
has grown to its present strength from 
the strength of a few Puritan fathers 
who first settled here. It was this spirit 
of the Pilgrim—his love of truth, re- 
spect for it; the desire for right living 
—which laid the massive foundation of 
the United States. The Puritans made 
the beginning what it was; we should 
keep it as it was intended. 

That is why we should love this 
country of ours; love her people, her 
businesses, her institutions. 

We are free in this country. We can 
study the Bible, live in the truth, and 
accomplish great ends by our freedom. 
Over in Europe they do not have the 
advantages we have. In living in the 


which is most valuable—Jonn D. 


ROCKEFELLER. 


Is This a Christian Country ? 

Conceivably,, one may contend that 
our present social life is the result of a 
long evolution and is economically wise 
and beneficent; but one cannot truthful- 
ly call it Christian. Now, if Shintoist 
and Buddhist Japan can produce a 
higher, saner, more just, more self-con- 
trolled, more unselfish individual and 
social life than Christian America, by 
that fact Christianity, as these peoples 
have interpreted and exemplified it, is 
proved inferior to Shintoism and Bud- 
dhism. But what really suffers by the 
comparison is not the Christianity of 
Jesus, but the Christianity of the 
church, the Christianity which we have 
made.—REVEREND Doctor Puitir S. 
Moxom. 


Perils of the Strenuous Life. 

The stress and strain, worry and anx- 
iety attendant on fierce competition in 
business and professional life are en- 
ervating and devitalizing. They em- 
barrass or suspend organic function, 
and lessen resistance to morbid influ- 
ences. As a consequence, we fall easy 
victims to almost any disease, such as 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
cancer and grave kidney lesions. If a 
man who lives this kind of life under- 
goes a surgical operation of any conse- 
quence, it is exceedingly hard for him 
to recover. His vitality is so lessened 
that any traumatic lesion will probably 
undergo necrosis or gangrene instead 
of healing—Doctor S, T. Rucker, of 
Chicago. 











VEN the old and familiar things 
become new and fresh in New 
York, so the out-of-town girl 

finds. When her New York girl chum 
the other day confided to her her plan 
of giving a Hallowe’en dinner, she sup- 
posed, of course, that there could be no 
part of it that was not an old story to 
her, for Hallowe’en had been a festival 
in her out-of-town home as long as she 
could remember. She was even about 
to relate stories of ducking for apples 
and melting lead into weird figures, 
when her New York friend turned rec- 
ollection into amazement by stating that 
the. dinner was to be a zodiac dinner. 
A zodiac dinner of 
all things! The 
out-of-town girl 
had a vague idea 
of the zodiac be- 
ing an adornment 
for an almanac, 
but just how it 
could aid in Hal- 
lowe’en festivities 
was more than she 
could imagine. 
The wise New 
York girl, how- 
ever, was ready to 
explain in her own 
inimitable. way. 
She declared that 
her guests were 
only to number 
eleven, she herself 
making _ twelve, 
and that each per- 
son to be at the 
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The jeweled bracelet is now worn in the coiffure. 


table was born under a different sign 
in the zodiac. This she made it a point 
to discover before the invitations were 
sent out. To carry out her unique idea, 
she had ordered a large centerpiece 
made for the table divided by em- 
broidery stitches into twelve different 
sections. Each section was decorated 
with one of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. The odd-looking little sign was 
carefully worked in Kensington stitch, 
and so also was the name of the sign. 
Starting from the middle of the center- 
piece were twelve ribbons, each to run 
through one of the sections of the 
zodiac—to end at the plate where the 
guest was to be 
seated who was 
born under that 
sign. Fastened to 
each ribbon by a 
dainty little gold 
pin, which was to 
be kept as a sou- 
venir, was an en- 
velope containing 
a few words of 
astrological wis- 
dom. For instance, 
in the envelope, 
the contents of 
which will be read 
by the guest who 
was born under 
the sign of Sagit- 
tarius, the archer, 
which covers the 
period from No- 
vember 22 to De- 
cember 21: 
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The New York girl’s newest Hallowe’en 
diversion is a zodiac dinner. 


Sagittarius people rarely make mistakes 
when they follow their own inspirations, but 
they should never rely upon the advice of 
others. They are born busy, and are dis- 
tinguished for minding their own business 
and keeping their own secrets. They are un- 
reasonable in their desire to help those they 
love. An unfinished task is an intolerable 
affliction to them. They are quick to observe, 
to plan, and to do, and they make small al- 
lowance for those who are less gifted in such 
practical respects. These people should be 
very careful in marrying, as serious troubles 
are apt to occur from uncongenial unions. 
The happiest marriage for a Sagittarius per- 
son is with one born under the sign Aquarius. 


The hostess who is planning this 
most novel dinner has many surprises 
in store for her guests. During the 
dinner at the most unexpected of times 
all the lights are to go out and weird 
and strange sounds are to resound 
through the room. Toward the end of 
the dinner a witch is suddenly to make 
her appearance, who will command each 
guest in turn to read his or her for- 











tune contained in the little envelope. 
The hostess counts on much fun right 
here. She plans wherever it is possible 
to introduce something suggestive of 
Hallowe’en straight through the din- 
ner. The ice-cream, for instance, well 
be served in little individual pumpkins, 
each cut out in the form of a funny 
face. 

The out-of-town girl has wasted 
much time pouring over an old almanac 
since she ‘heard of this new zodiac 
party; for so delighted is she with the 

















idea that she plans to give one herself 
next year when Hallowe’en comes 
round. 

Here is some of the information 
which she has learned by heart, which 
may be of benefit to other girls who 
wish to give a zodiac dinner. 

The signs are as follows: 

Aries, the ram: Persons born be- 
tween March 21 and April 19 belong to 
this sign; Leo, the lion, July 22 to Au- 
gust 22; Sagittarius, the archer, No- 
vember 22 to December 21 ; Gemini, the 
twins, May 20 to June 21; Libra, the 
scales, September 23 to October 23; 
Aquarius, the waterman, January 20 to 
February 19; Taurus, the bull, April 
19 to May 20; Virgo, the maiden, Au- 
gust 22 to September 23; Capricornus, 
the goat, December 21 to 
January 20; Cancer, the crab, 
June 21 to July 22; Scorpio, 
the scorpion, October 23 to 
November 22; Pisces, fishes, 
February 19 to March 21. 

But you can be sure that 
while the out-of-town girl is 
in New York she keeps her 
eyes and ears and wits alert 
not only for new ideas in en- 
tertaining, but for all that is 
new and novel in the fashions. 
She has been quick to detect 
the craze for artificial flowers, 
and has marveled at their 
loveliness. 

An imported evening waist 
that she caught a glimpse of 
the other day gave her the 
happiest sort of a suggestion 
for trimming a waist of her 
own. The French model 
was of a lovely soft shade of 
filmy gray marquisette. The 
sleeves were a mass of fluffy 
ruffles tumbling one over the 
other, while the front of the 
waist was trimmed with Em- 
pire wreaths of little flowers. 
The flowers were forget-me- 
nots and wee roses, and the 
wreaths were connected with 
silver ribbon which was ar- 
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width of this same silvery ribbon was 
used for the soft girdle. It goes with- 
out saying, the waist was a dream. 

To the out-of-town girl who admired 
it, it suggested a use for some old ar- 
tificial flowers which she had had some 
time ago ona summer hat. She decided 
to carefully look over her flower-box 
and cull from it the freshest and best 
looking of the flowers, and then to 
mount them on wreaths of silk-covered 
wire, and use them to trim the front and 
the sleeves of her waist, which sadly 
needed a new touch. 

That artificial flowers are also much 
used as a coiffure decoration, the out- 
of-town girl has been quick to observe. 

Many of the prettiest of the new 
theater head-dresses consist of a coil of 





ranged in a bow at the top Artificial flowers in Empire wreaths make a charming trimming 


of each wreath. A very wide 


Sor a waist. 
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tulle with a rosette of flowers at each 
side toward the back. One large flower 
is also used effectively in connection 
w'th a little ruching of chiffon to form 
a head-dress. 

At the theater the other evening the 
out-of-town girl was much astonished 
to see one of the smartest and most 
fashionable of 


girl friends 
wearing a 
bracelet. And 
where do you 
suppose she 
wore it? Not 
on her arm, 
but in her hair. 
Her hair was 
very dark and 
piled high on 
her head, En- 
circling the 
high dressing 
was a_ heavy 
gold_ band- 
bracelet 
studded _alter- 
nately with 
diamonds and 
tourma- 


lins. The ef- 
fect of the 
gold band 


against the 
dark hair was 
most stunning, 
and the nov- 
elty of it inter- 
ested every one 
who saw it. 
Since sleeves 


/ 
have a way of The adjustable peplum and cuffs are among the little coat fads 
of the season. 


proclaiming a 
gown not only 
new or old but imported or home- 
made, the out-of-town girl has been 
giving them her close attention. This 
autumn in New York she has seen the 
lengthening of the elbow sleeve into 
the now very fashionable three-quarter 
sleeve. For evening and dinner gowns 
the very short and the elbow sleeve 
are worn, but the majority of the new 
waists and the most fashionable of the 





latest jackets are made with either long 
or three-quarter-length sleeves; the 
preference being given to the’ three- 
quarter length. The plain sleeve is but 
little used, the trimmed sleeve being the 
fashion. 

Many of the latest - from - Paris 
sleeves suggest a way of remodeling 
an old sleeve. 
A French 
gown, for ex- 
ample, made 
of figured taf- 
feta, had a 
sleeve of the 
sik in the 
form of a deep 
puff finished 
with a cuff. 
This puff was 
strapped with 
bands _ of 
stitched _—_chif- 
fon broadcloth 
running 
up and down, 
not around the 
sleeve. The 
bands had the 
effect of being 
fastened to the 
puff with but- 
tons. The cuff 
also was 
trimmed with 
straps of the 
cloth, but these 
ran around the 
arm, and each 
one was fast- 
ened with a 
button. The 
idea of strap- 
ping a_ sleeve 
in this way is 
useful in making over a sleeve where 
the material is somewhat the worse for 
wear. 

Another extremely pretty sleeve was 
of voile in the form of a deep puff. 
Down the center of the puff a band of 
striped black-and-white silk was ar- 
ranged which ended in a tab, and had 
a pretty little touch given it by a bow 
of soft silk, the same color as the voile, 
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caught with a little gilt buckle. The 
cuff was of the striped silk, finished 
with a little frill of chiffon. A simple 
but effective way to lengthen a very 
short puff sleeve—perhaps a sleeve of a 
party gown which one wishes to make 
longer—is to add a deep lace cuff made 
of lace ruffles, two standing up and two 
falling down. The joining of the ruffles 
is covered with a band of black ribbon 
velvet run in and out through little 
straps of lace insertion, and the velvet 
is tied at the side in a smart bow. Two- 
pieced sleeves which button all the way 
up are much in demand for cloth gowns. 
They provide an excellent means of 
displaying beautiful buttons. 

Other years when the out-of-town 
girl has been in New York, she has no- 
ticed that many of her New York 
friends have worn different sets of re- 
vers and cuffs with their coats. In the 
spring it was embroidered revers of 
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So fond is the New York girl of automobiling that 
she has an automobile den in her home. 


linen that were added to their cloth 
jackets, and in the winter it was not an 
uncommon thing to see a New York 
girl wearing one day fur revers and 
deep cuffs with her broadcloth coat, 
and the next day the same coat appear- 
ing with not a suggestion of fur about 
it, but revers and cuffs of velvet often 
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adorned with lace. But this season it 
is the adjustable peplum that seems to 
be the fad. The revers remain sta- 
tionary, that is, when there are any, but 
the odd little basque which is so pro- 
nounced a feature of many of the new 
coats is often changed. 

Perhaps the smartest winter coat that 
the out-of-town girl has had a peep at 
is made of caracule dyed brown. Its 
especially odd feature is that the jacket 
is finished with a peplum of brown cloth 
braided so that it has the effect of four 
little flounces. The three-quarter length 
sleeve of the fur is finished with a flar- 
ing cuff made exactly like the peplum. 
Both the peplum and the cuff are 
slashed, and deep V-shaped slashes also 
add to the unique effect of the coat. 
With this coat, which was especially 
made to order for a particularly smart 
New York girl, came three different 
sets of peplums and cuffs. The brown 
cloth one braided; another set made 
of ermine, and a third of a light shade 
of broken velvet with braided appliqués 
as its trimming. This coat was also de- 
signed so that it would look finished and 
chic in style if the peplum was left off. 

The girl who owns the coat, like al- 
most every other New York girl of 
fashion, is devoted to automobiling. 
And motoring has become such a craze 
with her that she has arranged her den 
to suggest in every way possible the 
sport she so loves. Other women may 
have a Dutch, a Chinese, or a Japanese 
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room in their home, whether it happens 
to be a stately mansion or an apart- 
ment, but not so with her motoring 
ladyship; she likes automobiling, and 
therefore she has an automobile room. 
Our out-of-town girl had five o’clock 
tea the other afternoon in the most in- 
teresting sort of an automobile room. 
It was her friend’s own particular den, 
and arranged according to her own 
ideas. A frieze of automobile posters 
forms a border to the dull green wall- 
paper. An automobile horn and two 
much-polished auto lanterns helped to 
carry out the scheme of decoration. A ~ 
tire appeared in the guise of a big 
frame, and in its new pose looked bet- 
ter than one would think. A little ink- 
stand in the form of an automobile 
stood on the desk in one corner of.the 
room. The couch was banked with pil- 
lows, and one of the oddest was in the 
form of a chauffeur’s cap, a great big 
cap covered with soft brown suéde. 
Other pillows had printed upon them 
kodak pictures which the girl who 
owned the room had taken on her dif- 
ferent auto tours. As an outlet for the 
collecting fad, the automobile room is 
everything to be desired. In this par- 


ticular room were many shelves ap- 
pearing at odd places, and filled with 
souvenirs which had been picked up 
here and there when the motor girl had 
been a-touring. : 

These new sleeves also give a hint of 
ways of remodelling old ones. 
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By Roxann White 


HEN one knocks on the door of 

a studio, unless he be too in- 

tellectually blasé to experience 

still the enthusiasm born of the glamour 

with which the mind inevitably sur- 

rounds the gifted, he will do so with a 

certain degree of breathless expectancy. 
It is traditional. 

Hackneved as the word “Artist” has 
become through its adoption by every 
prodigal of endeavor, it still retains a 
degree of the magic power which has 
destined it ever since the quaternary pe- 
riod to be one with which to conjure. 

We await the opening of his door 
with—we cannot define just what. The 
magic names of Michel Angelo and 
Correggio, Rembrandt and Van Dyck 


° 


marshal before our visioning; it is one 
of fate’s pleasantries that we instinctive- 
ly associate in our thought the artist 
with the names most high, until we find 
him to be unqualified for such environ- 
ment. 

If the idea—for there is ever a pre- 
conceived conception of any being we 
are about to meet—be too clearly de- 
fined in our consciousness, it is inevita- 
bly doomed to disconcertion, unless we 
be the happy possessor of almost super- 
natural perceptive powers, and have 
carefully studied the work of the artist 
we are about to meet; for it is a gen- 
erally accepted theory that painting and 
personality read themselves one into the 
other. 
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From the painting by W. R. Leigh. 


It has been declared by Van Dyke 
that “sublime art, or that wherein the 
idea or individuality of the artist is pre- 
dominant over all forms,” is the high- 
‘est type of artistic achievement. 

That the American public should, to 
such an extent, agree with this state- 
ment, is not to be expected in a country 
‘where the love of journalistic illustra- 
tion is so prevalent. The interest in 
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personality is, in this country, a keen 


one. We are a nation of personalities, 
a country peopled with individualists, 
and, recognizing ourselves as_ such, 
claim an almost aggressive right to a 
more intimate knowledge of our ma- 
kers of history than their current en- 
deavor reveals. ' 

In the work of some artists, person- 
ality is more pronounced than in others. 
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From the painting by W. R. Leigh. 


This advertisement of attitude toward 
life seeks many channels of expression; 
technique, rather than selection of sub- 
ject, being the truest index of person- 
ality, for color and line are the most 
natural speech of the soul of the artist. 

That Mr. Ruskin is heard openly 
avowing his impatience with the theory 


GRANDFATHER’S STORY 


of painting and personality, and de- 
claring that the individuality of the 
artist should be utterly swept out of the 
canvas in favor of the truths of nature 
as they are, is worthy of note as a bril- 
liant exception to so generally accepted 
an idea. 

On the other-hand, we find another 
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great man, Monsieur Veron, taking the 
extreme position, holding that the 
truths of nature are inferior to the in- 
dividuality of the artist. 

The analogy of personality and work 
will at once be admitted in the case of 





From the painting by W. R. Leigh. 


such marked individualists as Manet, 
with his grotesque conception of form 
and vivid carnations; Whistler, with his 
impressionistic portraits of almost su- 
persubdued tonality, and Millet, with 
his idealized realism—a monotone of 
minors. 
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It is not, however, in these examples 
of a fascinatingly hysteric art that per- 
sonality is easiest descried. It is a well- 
known belief that the artist is a man 
of myriad moods. That these artists 
consistently cling to and depict one 
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mood, makes judging the whole person- 
ality from one of these features of the 
mind as difficult and as unfair as it 
would be to estimate the general beauty 
of a person by a single feature of the 
face. And so it is found to be easier 
to delineate the lines of personality in 














From the painting by W. R. Leigh, 


the work of an artist more ranging in 
subject, which makes for variation of 
line and color, if less demonstrative in 
color and values. It is, after all, by the 
general tenor of many moods, and not 
by the abnormal exaggeration of one, 
that personality is best judged. 

Such a painter of the average tone of 
existence is William Robinson Leigh. 

In him America_has produced an 
open-air landscape-painter who has 
chosen his native hills of Berkeley 
County, West Virginia, for* the por- 
traval of his art. 

The most salient charactefistic of Mr. 
Leigh’ s art is his simple realism. 

“If you can convince yourself and 
the unaffected that you can see what is, 
as it is, and think about it naturally, 
you have talent,” says Hichens. 

This Mr. Leigh does. He looks at 
nature with the lover’s eve focused to 
the refinements of all her moods, and 
presents her to us with all the magnified 
splendor of the seer. 

The mist of tears which 


ever veils 
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the eyes of art, giving to all beauty so 
seen the haunting sweetness of sorrow 
and the perceptive power of suffering, 
has lent its magic veil to the eyes of 
this artist. By the aid of this seventh 
sense, the vague elusiveness of the Oc- 
tober atmosphere floats across his pic- 
tures in that soft, blue haze which 
might be, so delicate is it, and so ever 
present to that month of fulfilment, the 
shell from which spring’s promises 
have slipped to their completion in au- 
tumn. 

Mr. Leigh does not rush out of his 
canvases and grasp you as you pass in 
extravagance of color or impertinence 
of line, in a desperate attempt to reveal 
the vitalities of an unknown truth. 
There is no reaching after an unattain- 
able goal of spiritual revealing; only a 
great acceptance of nature in her most 
tranquil moods, the appreciation of the 
infinitely great happenings of earth and 
sky life. 

Fortunate the man who can lay him- 
self down amid the grasses where 
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“everything tosses and nods, hums and 
buzzes,” and know he is surrounded by 
as great wonders as though he stood 
upon the highest mountain peak and 
clasped the circling stars. 

Through all Mr. Leigh’s work can be 
felt the echo of-a rugged personality 
just saved from being bleak by a rare 
softness of color, used to depict light. 

“The principal person in the picture 
is the light,” said Manet. That Mr. 
Leigh agrees with him one has but to 
look at his pictures to determine. 

There is no drowning of his figures 
in a great and gorgeous effulgence or 
the employment of the still more 
startling method of single dramatic 
high lights, as the mere mention of the 
word “light” is so often apt to suggest. 
It is simply a matter of the light being 
there, present to the picture, yet not 
seeming to arrive through any particu- 
lar medium of suggestion—the picture 
living in, and not by, its light. 

By the trick of introducing a seem- 
ingly insignificant detail in close juxta- 


From the painting by W. R. Leigh. 


position to a somewhat massive major 
feature, such as a ragged fringe of soft 
mullein along a_ stone-ribbed, barren 
hilltop, or a handful of children in a 
scantily vegetated meadow, the artist 
employs the tender influence of the pro- 
tective to the softening of an otherwise 
forbidding condition. 

On meeting this Southern painter, 
one feels.at once a chivalry of speech 
and demeanor which is unmistakably 
the equivalent in the man of the refining 
element in his art. 

That an exquisite fraternal under- 
standing exists between Mr. Leigh and 
nature is beyond question. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Leigh, after 
but a period of three vears’ study of art 
in America—incidentally at the Insti- 
tute of Baltimore—left this country for 
Europe, and remained there during the 
forming stage, under the powerful in- 
fluence of European art, he returned to 
this country in 1895 a sincerely Ameri- 
can artist, a painter who claims the 
heritance of his picturesque observation 
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more from the to- 
pography of the 
great landscape of 
to-day in his own 
country than from 
t he influence of 
some genius of a 
former age, as is so 
often the case of the 
artist who lives 
amid the environ- 
ment of the older 
art centers, while 
young in  impres- 
sion. 

Both historic and 
anecdotic portrayal 
have fallen to him 
through the neces- 
sity of illustration, 
yet his best work 
bears no mark of 
this menace to the 
highest in art. 

He stands as the 
skilful limner of the 
logic of the real. 

Though with all 





BLUE RIDGE VALLEY 


He is a member of the National Arts 


the eloquence of f 

harmonized color _ Fromthe painting by W. R. Leigh. 
and line Mr. Leigh 

has made himself 

known to the world as the special 


pleader for the abundance of beauty in 
the homely happenings of farm life, his 
brush has also spoken for the removal 
of the “passing art of portraiture.” 

He does homely things humanly in 
his landscapes; he executes elegant 
things with a certain patrician under- 
standing of the purple. 

Mr. Leigh studied at the Royal Acad- 
emy in Munich from 1884 till 1889, and 
received bronze medals at Munich, 
1885, 1886, and 1887; and silver med- 
als, 1888 and 1889, also at Munich. 

At the Paris salon, in 1892, his pic- 
ture entitled, “Grandfather’s Story,” 
was awarded honorable mention. 

During the period between 1890 and 
1895 he painted six panoramas, at the 
end of which time he returned to Amer- 
ica, and has been engaged since in both 
painting and illustrating for the best 
periodicals. 


Society and the Salmagundi Club. 

When asked the customary trite ques- 
tions concerning art and a faith in its 
present and its hopes for a future, that 
the artist is traditionally expected to en- 
tertain as the staple qualities of his 
mental equipment, Mr. Leigh replied 
somewhat dryly that he felt an artist’s 
work should do his talking for him. 

However, Mr. Leigh did do some 
very intelligent and enthusiastic talk- 
ing regarding “art conditions to-day.” 

He spoke with true Southern 
warmth of the deplorable conditions 
which to-day necessitate the commer- 
cialization of art in order that the artist 
who is dependent upon his work for a 
livelihood may balance the equation of 
life with production, to say nothing of 
the degradation of employing such 
means to obtain even his just meed of 
recognition by the world. 
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“T do not offer any remedy for it,” 
he said. “I do not see any practicable 
one to offer. We seem so engulfed by 
this flood of commercialism, that, at 
present, I see no way of stemming it or 
turning it aside. 

“We have got to live, and to live we 
must eat and have piaces of compara- 
tive decency in which to live and do our 
work. That is our first problem, and 
when that is solved how much have we 
left of time or energy to do anything 
else?” 

Mr. Leigh finished his sentence with 
a purely European shrug of not only 
his shoulders, but his whole body. He 
turned abruptly from the easel by which 
he had been standing, and, going to an 
interesting-looking collection of books, 
took down a masterfully illustrated edi- 
tion of a natural history. 
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The book seemed to have some magic 
power over the artist. On opening it 
his whole manner changed from that of 
pessimistic weariness of the conditions 
of man’s world to an almost childish 
attitude of wonder at the beauties of 
God's world. 

It was like turning from all the hot 
and sordid abnormalities of a city street 
to the cool shelter of a country lane. 

It was a refreshing sight to see this 
his 


great grown-up boy forgetting 
grievance in his beautiful picture- 
book. 


It must have been an artist who made 
that history, for a heart spoke from its 
pages in subtle response to the heart 
hungering for nature and her great 
justice. Mr. Leigh, whatever his atti- 
tude toward man’s world, is at one with 
nature. 








A Sanctuary 


ATHEDRALS lift from out the city’s wrongs, 


Dim-lighted, ancient ; 


where priests mumble prayers; 


Churches there are apart from human throngs 
Where man in nature’s worship humbly shares— 


A void of darkness where a forest stands 


In quivering life. 


One massive trunk aslant, 


Lit by the camp-fire’s fitful red. 
God’s sky for temple-roof, his hierophant, 
The owl, intoning overhead. 


One worshiper 





a hunter, free of care— 


Puffing blue incense rings that float aloft 
And lose themselves in summer-scented air- 
One friend, asleep, on boughs that tire makes soft. 


Tupor JENKS. 











A Railroad and a Man. 

A distinguished English visitor, com- 
menting on American conditions, has 
said that at present our society is in a 
transition state. Heretofore we have 
all been middle class in America; we 
have had no lower classes, and we have 
had no aristocracy. Now, holds the Eng- 
lishman, an aristocracy is in progress of 
formation. An aristocracy is per se a 
privileged class. 
Our aristocracy, if 
we are to have one, 
will acquire its 
privileges in the 
way of public fran- 
chises which the 
people cannot take 
from it, and in the 


form of monopo- 
lies. The railroad 
offers the best 


chance for the 
would-be founder 
of a line of Ameri- 
can aristocrats. If 
a man can acquire 
control of the rail- 
roads in a State, he 
is in a fair way of 
being the most 
privileged citi- 
zen in that State. 
And so, at the 
present  mo- 
ment, the fight is 
waged between the 
believer in equal 





WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
A novelist who has entered politics. 





opportunities for all, and the man who 
consciously or unconsciously is striving 
to form a privileged class in the great 
republic. The fight between the rail- 
road and the citizen is being fought 
with unusual bitterness in New Hamp- 
shire at the present moment. The Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad for a long time 
has controlled not only all the transpor- 
tation in the State, but the legislature 
as well. The leader in the struggle 
against it is Wins- 
ton Churchill, a 
novelist, who is a 
candidate for the 
governorship 
of the State. His 
latest novel pre- 
sents a picture of 
the contest between 
the railroad and 
the people, which 
went home to the 


hearts of his fel- 
low citizens in 
New Hampshire. 


After the book had 
been published and 
had acquired con- 
siderable success, a 
committee of citi- 
zens called upon 
the author and of- 
fered him the 
nomination for the 
office of governor. 
Winston Churchill 
is still a young 
man. He at first 
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FRANCESCO FANCIULLI, 


Who is working hard in the interests of American music. 


intended entering the navy, and re- 
ceived an education at the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Later on, he determined to embrace lit- 
erature as a profession. His first book, 
“The Celebrity,” while not scoring a 
large popular success, had in it elements 
of distinction that won favorable recog- 
nition for the author in critical circles. 
His second novel, “Richard Carvel,” 
struck the note of popular favor at the 
time when the historical novel of the 
Revolutionary period was coming into 
vogue. It brought to its author fame 
and substantial pecuniary reward, al- 
though by many it is not considered 
equal in literary quality to “The Celeb- 





rity.” Mr. Churchill’s 
entry into the political 
arena is only another 
evidence of the in- 
creased interest taken 
in public affairs in this 
country by men of edu- 
cation and scholarly at- 
tainment. Whether he 
wins his fight or not, 
whether his political 
ideas are altogether 
sound or not, the fact 
that a man of his type 
is chosen as a leader is 
a wholesome sign, and 
a fair indication that 
tenee: 9B nee 11 sh - 
man’s prophecy as to 
our aristocracy of the 
future will not be ful- 
filled for a few years 
yet, at any rate. 





Professor Fanciullt and 
His Cantata. 


A man who has been 
a prominent figure in 
the world of music this 
year is Francesco Fan- 
ciulli. 

Professor Fanciulli 
it was who wrote that 
stirring cantata, ‘One 
Flag and One Coun- 
try,” that was sung by 
five hundred voices, ac- 
companied by the Marine Band of sev- 
enty-five pieces, at the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt. He was the suc- 
cessor of John Philip Sousa as leader 
of the Marine Band at Washington; 
Fanciulli’s band was heard with delight 
by many thousands at the St. Louis 
Exposition, and duplicated its success 
at the Lewis and Clark Exposition at 
Portland. 

He has written a grand opera that 
may be heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and elsewhere next sea- 
son. Although an American by adop- 
tion, by birth he is an Italian, having 
been born at Port St. Stephen, a small 
village near Rome. 
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When only nine years old he became 
a member of a philharmonic society 
composed of boys of the village, and in 
a short time the instructor appointed 
him assistant leader. At seventeen he 
was awarded a diploma of the Florence 
Conservatory of Music. He entered 
into competition with thirty-five of the 
prominent Italian musicians for the po- 
sition of solo concert trumpet at the 
Royal Theater, Pergola, where grand 
opera was produced, and secured the 
appointment. Later he became director 
of grand opera at 
the Goldoni, and af- 
terward of the 
Politeama and Na- 
tional. In 1876 he 
came to America. 

He was organist 
at St. Peters 
Brooklyn, and after- 
ward of St. James’ 
Church, New York. 
While holding the 
latter position he 
met the great band- 
master Gilmore, who 
was so pleased by 
the young musi- 
cian’s descrip- 
tive music that he 
engaged him _ to 
write a series of that 
class of work, chief 
of which, perhaps, 
was Gilmore’s 
“Band Tour of the 
Nations.” In the 
finale of this com- 
position he blended 
in perfect harmony 
the airs, “The Vovy- 
age of Columbus,” 
“Trip to Manhattan 


Beach,” and “A 
Trip to Mars,” 
which _ Gilmore 


played in all the 
large cities of the 
United States with 
success. For a time 
he was leader of the 
Seventy-first Regi- 
ment band, resign- 
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ing to organize the present body of 
musicians known as Fanciulli’s Band. 
Professor Fanciulli believes that 
there will never be a discriminating 
taste for music in America until there 
is a National Conservatory of Music. 


Mrs. Sage and Her Riches. 


The life partner of Russell Sage, one 
of the richest men in the world, who 
died recently, has been left in full con- 
trol of the greater part of his fortune 


MRS. RUSSELL SAGE, 
Who is trying to dispose of a fortune of over $100,000,000. 
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MISS GERALDINE FARRAR, 
A prima donna from Massachusetts. 


of $150,000,000. At a glance it would 
seem that this woman, whose girlhood 
was spent in moderate circumstances, 
was exceptionally fortunate. No doubt 
if Mrs. Sage were to tell her real feel- 
ings, she would assure us once again 
that “he who multiplieth possessions 
multiplieth woes.” Mrs. Sage is ad- 
vanced in years, and shares the same 
simplicity of taste for which her hus- 
band was famous. She regards the ad- 
ministering of her fortune as a sacred 
duty which calls for the best of her 
thought and energy. Were she to con- 
sult personal inclination alone, it can 
safely be said that she would prefer a 
quiet life with a small portion of her 
immense fortune. There are innumera- 
ble claimants to portions of the Sage 
estate, and there is little doubt that Mrs. 
Sage will be involved in endless litiga- 
tion. It was her husband’s wish that 
she shoulduse his fortune in the fur- 
therance of her own charitable schemes. 
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_No one but a rich man, perhaps, can 


really sympathize with her in the care 
and annoyances to which her position 
will subject her. 


New England Products. 


We send American wines to France 
and import them back again, enjoying 
their bouquet the better because the 
bottle bears a foreign label. We are 
growing into the way of doing the same 
thing with our grand opera divinities. 
Madame Nordica came originally from 
Maine. Geraldine Farrar, who makes 
her American début in grand opera this 
winter in New York, claims for her 
birthplace Melrose, Massachusetts. She 
comes here with a foreign label of the 
most imposing type. The German Em- 
peror, who is a judge of music, as of 
most other earthly and heavenly things, 
made it a point of hearing Miss Farrar 
in all her rdles at the Royal Opera in 
Berlin. This in spite of the fact that 





jOHN B, MORAN, 
‘*The Jerome of Boston.” 
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the emperor believes in* a protective 
tariff for Germany, and is an unqualified 
opponent of imported luxuries! Miss 
Farrar has been studying with Lilli 
Lehmann and Graziani for five years. 
For three years she has sung at the Roy- 
al Opera in Berlin. She is a coloratura 
soprano of unusual versatility, singing 
both in Italian and German operas. 
Elizabeth, 
in “Tann- 
hat sieirg a 
is one of her 
most success- 
ful roles. 


An Ardent 


Reformer. 


John B. 
Moran, who 
has been de- 
nom inated 
“The Jerome 
of Boston,” is 
making a 
campaign for 
the governor- 
ship of the 
State of 
M a ssachu- 
setts. New 
conditions in 
public affairs 
have evolved 
a new variety 
of public men 
totally unlike 
anything that 
our ancestors 
ever. knew. 
Mr. Moran 
belongs 
to this new 
variety. His 
enemies say that he is a sensationalist 
and a demagogue. His friends say that 
he ranks with Folk, La Follette, and 
other smashers of political machines. 
Moran was nominated originally on a 
Prohibition ticket, but he has drawn up 
a platform broad enough to include 
many other things beside Prohibition. 
He is an opponent of capital punish- 
ment, a believer in more rigid divorce 





CONSUELO, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, 
Who may tecome Vicereine of India. 


laws. He believes that the trusts have 
too much influence with the judiciary in 
Massachusetts, and promises generally 
a real reform administration. Should 
he be elected governor, there is no 
doubt at all that his career in office will 
be well worth watching. 

His record in Boston as district at- 
torney was picturesque, and at times of 
such a char- 
acter as to 
make _inter- 
esting read- 
ing in the 
newspa- 
pers. Among 
other things, 
he proposes 
to reform the 
grand jury 
system in 
Mas sachu- 
setts. The 
grand jury 
has always 
been consid- 
ered one of 
the most 
charac-s- 
teristic and 
venerable in- 
stitutions left 
to us by the 
English com- 
mon law. If 
Mr. Moran 
succeeds 
in altering its 
Cha t acter 
material- 
ly, it will not 
be without a 
protest from 
the conserva- 
tives of the 
most conservative State in the Union. 


Vicereine of India. 


Of all the officers of the innumerable 
host of administrators of the British 
Empire, the Viceroy of India enjoys a 
state and dignity most closely approach- 
ing to that of royalty itself. He is the 
personal representative of the king and 
emperor in that part of the British 
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dominions where a 
ruler is hedged about 
with Oriental. pomp 
and dignity, and 
where the respect 
paid to him more 
nearly approaches 
worship than any at- 
titude of deference to 
which Occidental na- 
tions are accustomed. 
The vice-regal court, 
in its color and splen- 
dor, is unequaled as a 
spectacle by anything 


else in the world. 
The viceroy is the 
ruler of millions of 


various race and de- 
gree. There is more 
than a chance that 
Consuelo, the daugh- 
ter of William K. 
Vanderbilt, will occu- 
py the highest posi- 
tion that can be given 
to any woman in In- 
dia. The Duke of 
Marlborough, 
to whom she was 
married some years 
ago, is mentioned as 
a possibility for vice- 
regal honors. The 
duchess, in her 
beauty and_ personal- 
ity, is a product of 
the democratic life 
and conditions of this 
country. If her husband becomes vice- 
roy of India, it will afford another 
striking instance of the greater possi- 
bilities for the unexpected afforded by 
the broader cosmopolitanism of the last 
decade. 


The Junior Senator From Utah. 


George Sutherland, junior senator 
from Utah, occupies the anomalous po- 
sition of being a Gentile who was 
elected by the influence of the Mormon 
Church. In the vernacular that obtains 
in the curious intermountain State, 
Senator Sutherland is a “Jack Mor- 
mon’’—that is, not a Mormon by con- 
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GEORGE SUTHERLAND, 
United States Senator from Utah. 


version or by birth, but one who main- 
tains a sympathetic attitude toward the 
church, and who receives benefits 
through its influence. He was Smoot’s 
man, and. vet the good women who re- 
solved and agitated against the Mor- 
mon apostle in the Senate are puzzled, 
for they are not justified in resolving 
or agitating against this reputable 
Gentile. Professionally, he is a lawyer 
of standing on the West coast; one of 
the silent individuals of this world who 
achieve a vast amount of work, in part 
through that silence. He has.a hand- 
some wife, who, although only forty 
years old, is already a grandmother. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 


Philip, Marquis of Belmayne, aged sixteen, and Lady Marie Celestine Denleigh, aged twelve, both orphans, were affianced, 
when infants, by their parents, although neither is aware of the fact. If either refuses to carry out the contract, he or she is to 
lose a large estate. A diamond clasp, owned by Lady Marie, is stolen by a gypsy known as the Snapper; but it is re- 


covered atter a struggle by a fisher boy named Lawrence Harding. Lawrence has been brought up and partially educated by 
a miller, Reuben Payne. There is some mystery about his birth. Lawrence and Marie meet several times and become 
friends. Lawrence also forms a friendship with the young marquis. One day, after rowing with Lady Marie, Lawrence is 
kidnaped by the Snapper and other gypsies. Nine years elapse. Lady Marie learns of the arrangement made for her future by her 
parents, and when Philip proposes she accepts him, although she confesses that she does not love him. Meanwhile Lawrence is 
put on board a Spanish brig and is taken to sea. Arriving at San Sebastian the boy escapes, but decides to make his fortune be- 
fore returning home. He goes to Venezuela and there begins life anew under the name of Darnley. For many years he drifts 
about the world, but is no nearer the fortune he has set out to make. He is on board a vessel off the coast of Vancouver when a 
terrible storm strikes them, and the boat is abandoned by all save Lawrence and a man named Spon. After holding on for some 
time they are finally flung upon a desolate part of the coast. But Spon describes this as a piece of excellent fortune, for he has a 
chart of this very spot showing where rubies may be found. Using their long knives as spades they dig into the soil, and Law- 





rence turns up the first stone, Spon declaring it to be a real blood-red ruby. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


HE announcement of Lady Marie’s 
engagement caused a_ distinct 
and profound sensation in so- 

ciety, which had interested itself in her 
début to an extraordinary extent. Ex- 
traordinary not only because of her 
loveliness and the peculiar charm which 
she unconsciously exerted, but also by 
reason of her high birth and the foreign 
title which had descended to her from 
her mother. 

It is true that she was addressed as 
Lady Marie; but every one knew that 
she was the Countess of Normandyke 
in her own right, and the mistress of a 


vast estate in northern France, the land 
of poetry and romance. 

And soon there was a whisper that 
her engagement to the Marquis of Bel- 
mayne had been prearranged, that the 
union of the two historic families had 
been destined by the parents of the 
young people; and yet, it was said, the 
match was one of love. Indeed, no one 
who had met Lady Marie, and remem- 
bered her characteristic pride, her maid- 
enly independence, would imagine her 
marrying against her will; and the 
many rejected suitors for her hand en- 
deavored to console themselves with the 
reflection that her heart had been be- 
stowed before she entered the fashion- 
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‘ able world and dazzled it by her beauty 
and her grace. 

The usual paragraphs ran_ their 
course in the society papers,’ and some 
of them were read by Lady Marie; but 
she made no remark, and only by the 
flash of her dark eyes and the curl of 
her lips did she show her contempt and 
scorn for the rhapsodies of the pro- 
fessed journalists. 

She held the even tenor of her way 
like the splendid star to which she had 
been likened by her admirers; and, 
though she was gentleness itself to all 
who came in contact with her, she was 
enwrapped by a reserve that had fallen 
on her like a veil the night she had 
betrothed herself to Philip—a reserve 
which not even Lady Merston could 
penetrate. 

To Philip, Marie was even more gen- 
tle than to the rest; but he felt keenly 
the magic circle with which she sur- 
rounded herself, though never by word 
or look did he complain or show that 
he was conscious of it. For he knew 
the reason of her aloofness, and sub- 
mitted to it with a chivalry supported 
by hope—the hope that some day she 
would turn to him with something of 
the love he gave her. 

With him that love was an abiding 
force, a passion that consumed _ his 
nights and days; but only to his be- 
loved violin did he reveal it. In the 
solitude of his own room, or in the 
greater solitude of the pine-woods, he 
poured out his somber music, some- 
times in strains of heartbreaking mel- 
ody, sad as the wind mid autumn 
leaves, and sometimes in fierce strains 
of longing which swept through the 
night air like the wild notes of a dev- 
astating storm. 

He came to the castle every day, and 
Marie received him with the subdued 
eagerness of one who owes a deep 
debt she cannot pay; but it was the 
eagerness of one who is anxious to 
perform an impossible duty, and behind 
her manner, in the very tone of her 
voice, there lurked the sadness of a 
heart burdened by a task, a desire, it 
cannot accomplish. 

Often, as she paced up and down 
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the terrace or the verge of the cliff, or 
looked out to sea with wistful eyes, or 
lay awake listening to its roar, she ac- 
cused herself of coldness, of unwoman- 
ly frigidity; told herself for the thou- 
sandth time that Philip was worthy of 
any girl’s love; that he was young and 
handsome, gentle and good; that she 
might have been pledged to an old and 
altogether unworthy mate. And he 
loved her! Why could she not love 
him? Was it because her proud soul 
rebelled against the chains by which 
their parents had bound them? 

But then she had not found it pos- 
sible to love those other men, some 
young and noble and altogether eligi- 
ble, who had laid their hearts at her 
feet. What was it that made her so dif- 
ferent to other girls, who were so quick 
to respond to love’s appeal? Had she 
a heart in her bosom? Or was she that 
most horrible of created beings, one in- 
capable of love and passion? 

And with this heart-searching, the 
sense of having sold herself was al- 
ways present; of having bartered her 
freedom, her very self, for the castle 
and Ravenford. She was no better 
than the girls—the beautiful, innocent 
girls she had met in London—who had 
bartered their beauty, their innocence, 
for wealth or a title. Sometimes, un- 
der the sting of conscience, she was al- 
most persuaded to tell Philip that what 
he wanted was impossible, that she 
could not fulfil the contract made by 
their parents. 

Almost, but not quite. For the love 
of Ravenford had taken root in Marie’s 
heart as firmly as the ivy which had 
insinuated itself between the stones 
with which the castle was built. 

“Now that you have come home, and 
that you and Philip are engaged,” Lady 
Merston had said, “we must entertain. 
We must ask some people to dinner. It 
will have to be formal, a kind of state 
function, of course, but you won’t mind, 
Marie? I ask you because you seem so 
fond of being alone, so averse to society. 
I suppose you had so much of it in town 
that you are weary.” 

So the invitations were sent out. 
The homes of the county gentry are few 
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and far between in that remote district, 
but Lady Merston managed to secure a 
goodly company—the Earl and Count- 
ess of Bradfinch, Sir William and Lady 
Glenny, Lord Stornaway and his daugh- 
ter, Lady Emilia; the Lawleys, of Law- 
ley Court, and so on. They accepted 
promptly, and came gladly, for they 
were all immensely interested in Lady 
Marie; besides, Ravenford was _ the 
principal landmark in their social 
hemisphere, and an invitation to its his- 
toric walls was of the nature of a royal 
command. 

The well-nigh illimitable resources of 
the establishment were called upon for 
the occasion. The avenue was illumi- 
nated by thousands of fairy lights; the 
state rooms, seldom used now, were put 
into service. The chef, a famous one, 
delighted at the chance of displaying his 
skill, excelled himself; the marvelous 
Ravenford plate was used for the oc- 
casion; and no dinner, no social func- 
tion within the memory of the oldest 
of the guests, had been distinguished by 
greater splendor. 

Marie received her guests in a frock 
designed by the first of the Parisian 
artists in dress, and wore, with the Ra- 
venford jewels, the diamonds which 
were Philip’s birthday gift. 

She was a vision of loveliness as she 
stood at the entrance of the grand draw- 
ing-room. Nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the grace with which she re- 
ceived each guest; and only one or two 
of the number noticed her preoccupa- 
tion, the mechanism of her smile, as she 
extended her hand and greeted them 
with the appropriate word. 

Philip sat, of course, by her right. 
His good looks, of the fair, Saxon type, 
seemed to harmonize with his birth, 
rank, and position; and his evident 
modesty, amounting almost to shyness, 
commended itself to the company. For, 
after all, though he was the Marquis 
of Belmayne, the lady to whom he was 
betrothed was the Lady Marie, a Nor- 
man countess in her own right, and 
might have looked higher than Philip. 

Throughout the trying ordeal, Lady 
Marie bore herself with a grace and 
charm that disarmed criticism. Her 


pride—pride of birth, of position, of 
the reputation she had won in London 
—sat upon her easily. She was gentle, 
but gracious; and the men were her 
slaves at once, and without reservation; 
while the women conceded to her the 
palm of beauty and place. 

The dinner was inevitably a long 
one; but Lady Marie showed no sign 
of weariness; and when she gave the 
signal to the other ladies her smile was 
not diminished, nor was there a trace 
of boredom in her dark eyes or elo- 
quent face. 

The servants, in the subdued livery 
of the house, served tea and coffee in 
the drawing-room; and presently the 
gentlemen came in. Marie was seated 
at the piano, touching the keys softly, 
and talking to those near her. 

“Pray don’t leave off, Lady Marie,” 
said Lord Bradfinch. “We have been 
looking forward to the music, believe 
me.” 

“Do you really want music?” said 
Marie, with her characteristic frank- 
ness. ‘Get Lord Belmayne”—she did 
not call him Philip—‘‘to play his vio- 
lin.” 

They turned to Philip, who stood 
near the piano, and with a flush and a 
deprecatory gesture he shook his head. 

“Oh, but you have brought your vio- 
lin,” said Marie. “You remember, I 
asked you to do so.” 

Philip signed to a footman, and the 
man brought the instrument. 

“What shall I play?” Philip asked, in 
a low voice, as he nervously tuned up. 

Lady Marie shrugged her shoulders; 
then, as if ashamed of her indifference, 
said: 

“Play them something of Chopin’s. 
Shall I accompany you?” 

“Oh, yes, yes; thanks,” he murmured 
gratefully. “Shall we try opus twenty 
first ?” 

She found the music and he played. 
He was so unaccustomed to playing in 
company that he began stiffly and me- 
chanically ; but presently he lost himself 
in the music, and the fact that the wom- 
an he loved was playing with him made 
him throw himself heart and mind into 
the divine nocturne. 
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There was no talking; an intense si- 
lence reigned; some of the men sat with 
their hands shading their eyes; but 
nearly all the women kept their rapt 
gaze on the player. Philip, lost in his 
violin, absorbed in the marvelous strains 
of Chopin, seemed inspired, and was a 
very different Philip to the usual shy, 
constrained one. 

Even Marie was brought under the 
spell and carried out of herself; and as 
the last notes died on the air, and the 
audience murmured applause and ad- 
miration, she said quietly: 

“Play again, Philip.” 

He started slightly, and responded in 
a low voice: 

“T will—if you wish it, Marie?” 

“T do,” she said. 

With a much deeper flush, and an elo- 
quent glance of gratitude, he played 
again; a set of Hungarian dances, which 
set the heads of the listeners wagging. 

“You play better than any one I have 
ever heard, Philip,” said Marie quietly. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Lady 
Glenny, who was herself a musician. 
“Now I wonder whom you got the gift 
from? Neither your father nor mother 
cared overmuch for music, and neither 
of them played any instrument. It must 
have come down to you from some far- 
away ancestor.” 

“T don’t remember any of the Bel- 
maynes displaying much musical tal- 
ent,’ remarked Lord Bradfinch, who 
was a very old man with an excellent 
memory. “And, strangely enough, you 
don’t resemble any of the family, Bel- 
mayne.” 

“It is evident that I must be a kind 
of ‘sport,’ as the gardeners say,” said 
Philip, with a smile. “I often think, 
when I am playing at home, that the 
family portraits are looking down at 
me with scorn and contempt. A mere 
fiddler, you know!” 

“Oh, but such a fiddler!” cried Lady 
Glenny. “It is almost a pity that such 
a talent—if you weren’t here, Lord Bel- 
mayne, I should call it genius—should 
be wasted. I’m sure that you ought to 
be a professional, and be obliged to earn 
your living with your violin.” 
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“There are worse fates than that,” 
remarked Philip quietly. 

He would not play again; but there 
was some more music. Lady Merston 
set some of the elder people to bridge, 
and the evening went pleasantly 
enough; so pleasantly that it was some 
time after the carriages had been an- 
nounced before the guests showed any 
disposition to leave. 

“It has been a great success, dearest,” 
Lady Merston said, as she and Marie 
and Philip stood alone in the drawing- 
room. 

“Yes, I think it has—thanks to 
Philip in a great measure,” said Lady 
Marie. 

He colored with pleasure, but shook 
his head. 

““No— Marie, it was you,” he said, in 
a low voice. “You played your part so 
well. And no one could fail to be hap- 
py in your presence,” he added, in a 
still lower voice, his eyes seeking hers 
with a wistful admiration, an appealing 
devotion. 

But, alas! The spell cast by his 
music had floated from her, and her 
eyes evaded his, and she responded al- 
most coldly: 

“What am I to say to such a compli- 
ment ?” 

“Philip judges others by his own feel- 
ings, dearest,” said Lady Merston, smi- 
ling on the pair as she went out of the 
room and left them alone. 

It was the worst thing she could have 
done, for Marie grew colder, and the 
veil of reserve, of aloofness, fell about 
her instantly. 

Philip felt the change, and, stifling a 
sigh, said as cheerfully as he could: 

“You must be tired, Marie. I will go 
now.” 

“No, I am not tired,” she said; but 
she held out her hand. 

He took it and held it for.a moment 
or two, looking into her face; the look 
which the devoted dog gives to his mas- 
ter from whom he is longing for a kind 
word, a caress. But Marie withdrew 
her hand, and he turned dejectedly 
away. 

She looked after him as, with his 
slight limp, he crossed the room; then 








when he had gone she flung herself on 
a couch and covered her face with her 
hands. She felt as if she had refused a 
crust to a starving beggar. He had 
asked for bread, and she had given him 
a stone. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A dog-cart was waiting for Philip, 


but the night was fine, and he 
told the man to drive on with- 
out him; he would walk. Then he 


remembered his violin. It was a Strad, 
a well-nigh priceless instrument, but 
neither its origin nor its intrinsic value 
made it precious to him, but the fact 
that it was the medium through which 
his soul had expressed its passion. He 
knew that the craving for that expres- 
sion would come upon him to-night as 
he sat in his dimly lit study, or paced 
the dark pine-woods. 

After a moment’s hesitation—for, be- 
trothed to her as he was, there was 
between them a barrier so real, though 
apparently vague, that he could not run 
back to her as an ordinary lover, glad 
of the excuse, would have done—he en- 
tered the hall and passed quickly and 
noiselessly into the drawing-room. 

At first he thought it was empty, then 
he saw the figure lying prone on the 
couch, and heard the sobs that shook 
her. He stood aghast for a moment, 
then he exclaimed: 

“Marie!” 

She sprang to her feet and gazed at 
him almost indignantly. 

“Why have you come back?” she de- 
manded, her bosom heaving, her eyes 
flashing upon him coldly. 

“My violin,” he replied. “But, Marie, 
you are crying! Are you ill, unhappy ? 
Oh, Marie!” 

“T am neither,” she said haughtily; 
then, remorseful under his sad eyes, she 
added more gently, though still coldly: 
“But Iam tired. That is all. .Here is 
your violin.” 

He took it up and still regarded her 
anxiously. 

“You are unhappy, Marie. 
cause—because——”’ 

She laughed. “Never try to discover 
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the cause of a woman’s tears, Philip,” 
she said. ‘See, I am all right now. I 
am sorry you saw me. Good night.” 

Smilingly she gave him her hand, and 
even walked by his side through the 
hall. He could say no more, for the 
porter and a footman were in attend- 
ance; and, with a long, wistful look at 
her, he went out again. He was glad 
that he had decided to walk, for he 
could scarcely have borne to have the 
groom beside him. He wanted to be 
alone, to think. 

Marie was unhappy, so unhappy as to 
weep; and he was powerless to help 
her. Was it their engagement that was 
preying upon her? Should he give her 
up? 

He stopped and looked before him in 
mute agony. No, he could not surren- 
der her; it would be like surrendering 
life itself; for the man who exists with- 
out hope, without love, is living a life 
in death. Besides, he knew that she 
would not accept his renunciation. 
There was Ravensford; yes, and Bel- 
mayne. No; he must be patient, must 
rely on time and an unobtrusive devo- 
tion which surely would win her for 
him. “No woman can resist a pure or 
true love.””’ Where had he read this? 

He repeated it himself as he made 
his way to the hall lodge. He had near- 
ly reached it when he saw a man stand- 
ing at the side of the road. 

It was Reuben, and he raised his soft 
hat, whitened by the flour, as the mar- 
quis approached. 

“Good evening, Reuben,” said Philip. 
“Like myself, you are tempted by the 
fineness of the night for a stroll. It’s 
a lovely moon.’ 

“Yes, my lord,” replied Reuben, in 
his quiet way. “I’ve not much time in 
the day for strolling. I’m single- 
handed since Larry went.” 

Philip nodded and stood as if reflect- 


ing. 
“Ves. That’s ten years ago. How 
quickly time passes! You have not 


heard from him again?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“Strange,” said Philip. ‘What a fine 
lad he was; so strong and brave! Why, 
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he must be a man now, of course!” He 
smiled, for he had been mentally pictur- 
ing the youthful figure; the bright, boy- 


ish face. 


“Whoever you are, come forward !” 


“Yes, my lord.” 

“You must have missed him all these 
years,” said Philip. ‘He'll come back 
some day and take you by surprise.” 
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“He may,” assented Reuben gravely. 
“It's what I’m looking forward to.” 

There was a pause; then, as if he 
must speak of Lady Marie, Philip said: 

“TI have been up at the castle—there 
was a dinner-party.” 

“T hope Lady Marie is well, my lord 
—TI haven’t had a chance of wishing her 
and your lordship joy,” said Reuben. 

“Thank you, thank you, Reuben,” re- 
sponded Philip, with a faint sigh. “Yes, 
she is—quite well. She often speaks of 
you.” 

“Her ladyship is always kind and 
gracious, my lord,” said Reuben. 

“Yes, yes; always, always,” said 
Philip, his face lighting up. “Good 
night, Reuben.” 

“Good night, my lord. 
pardon,” he added, as Philip moved on, 
“did you happen to see any one in the 


lane?” 

“No,” said Philip. “Why?” 

“Well, I fancied I saw something 
moving among the undergrowth in the 
park; but I couldn’t find any one; and 
I was waiting here when you came up, 
to see if they came into the open.” 

Philip looked around, but not very 
keenly. 

“Poachers, perhaps,” he suggested. 
“Dunton was telling me that we had 
lost some birds lately.” 

“T don’t think there are any poachers 
in the village,’ said Reuben. “Your 
lordship and Lady .Marie are too lib- 
eral with the game and the salmon for 
poachers. They flourish most where 
the landlord is mean and unpopular, my 
lord.” 

Philip laughed. “I’m glad we're 
popular, Reuben. -You might tell Dun- 
‘ton, if you see him, to keep a lookout.” 

With another “good night,” he went 
on his way. The woman at the lodge 
was waiting up for him, and, opening 
the big gates, curtsied and smiled at 
her young master. 

“Sorry to keep you out of bed, Mrs. 
Burley,” said Philip, as he passed 
through. 

“Oh, thank you, my lord,” she said, 
dropping another curtsy; “it makes no 
matter. I'd be sorry for any one else 
to let your lordship in. I did think I 
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heard you a little while ago; and I was 
so certain that I came down to the 
gates ; but I was mistaken, though I was 
a’most certain I heard footsteps.” 

“You did,” said Philip. “It was 
Reuben Payne; he has been strolling in 
the lane.” 

He did not add that Reuben had also 
fancied that he had heard some one 
about, for Philip did not want to make 
the woman nervous. 

He stopped for a moment or two to 
ask after the children; then went up the 
avenue and through the open French 
window into his room—the study, as it 
was called. The butler, an old man, 
who had been in the service of the 
house since boyhood, entered a mo- 
ment or two afterward with the spirit- 
stand and the cigar-cabinet. 


“Oh, thank you, Geddon,” said 
Philip. ‘Yes; a very little whisky-and- 
soda.” 


Geddon made the mixture, then care- 
fully and tenderly took the violin-case 
from Philip, and deposited it on the 
table reserved for it. 

“Anything else, my lord?” 

“No, thanks, Geddon. You get to 
bed; it’s very late.” 

“Thank you, my lord. Shall I close 
the window?” he asked, taking a step 
toward it. 

“No; don’t. 
night.” 

When Geddon, with a glance round 
the room and at his beloved young mas- 
ter, had gone, Philip sank into a chair, 
and, lighting a cigar, gave himself up 
to reverie. 

He was too much given to reverie, 
and he knew it. All his life, from boy- 
hood up, he had been a dreamer. Shy 
and reserved by nature, his shyness had 
been intensified, crystallized by his de- 
formity—for he always regarded his 
slight lameness as actual deformity— 
and the fact that he had lived all his life 
at the hall, alone and free to foster and 
encourage his love-of solitude. In Lon- 
don, which he sometimes visited, he felt 
strange and out of place; though society 
was quite willing to receive and make 
much of the young Marquis of Bel- 
mayne. But the noise, the gaiety of the 
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fashionable throng were distasteful ; and 
he was never at his ease in its midst. 

Two emotions dominated his life— 
his passion for Marie and his love for 
music. His wealth—and the Belmayne 
estates in Cornwall and elsewhere were 
extensive—was comparatively value- 
less, for he had no tastes which wealth 
alone can gratify. For instance, money 
could not buy Marie’s love; and the di- 
vine goddess of music can be wor- 
shiped by, and may smile on, the poor- 
est of mortals. 

As he leaned back and smoked the 
choice cigar which Geddon had chosen 
—for to Philip one tobacco was as good 
as another—he thought, with a pang, 
how happy Marie and he could be, if 
she only loved him with a little of the 
love he bore in his heart, overbrimming 
for her. They would be rich; Ravens- 
ford and Belmayne adjoined each other ; 
they were young; and all his life should 
be devoted to make her happy. 

And he had found her prostrate with 
sorrow, weeping! 

His reflections rendered him restless, 
and after awhile he rose, and, half-un- 
consciously, going through the window 
which he had told Geddon to leave 
open, walked on to the lawn. 

The moon was still shining brightly. 
The ni ight breathed poetry in every 
zephyt among the trees; and mechan- 
ically he felt the desire to express it. 
He returned to the study, and, taking 
the precious violin from its case, walked 
with it back to the little clearing in the 
pine-woods. 

Presently he began to play a sonata 
of Schubert’s. He sauntered along 
through the tall pines as he played; 
and all the time he was thinking of 
Marie. She had been pleased with him 
to-night; had asked him to play again. 
And yet he had not played as he was 
playing now—now that he was alone 
and there was no one to hear him. 

Suddenly his memory failed him, and 
—unpardonable crime!—he began to 
improvise. His conscience smote him, 
for Philip had all the true musician’s 
reverence for his composer; but he 
played on, hoping-to catch the air. Im- 
agine then how surprised, startled, he 


was by hearing his musical conscience 
give voice! For some one called out 
impatiently : 

“ ” 

Wrong, wrong! 


CHAPTER XV. 


Philip stopped and looked hard at the 
bush and bracken, which gave no sign 
of life. So convinced was he that a 
human voice had actually spoken, that 
he went toward the spot from which it 
had proceeded, and almost stumbled 
over a man who was lying with his 
head in his hand. 

He rose as Philip started back, and 
stood apparently quite at his ease. The 
moonlight was falling full on him, and 
Philip saw that he was an old man, 
with long, dark hair, touched with gray 
in places, and with a wizened face, from 
which shone dark and piercing eyes. 

“Who are you?) What are you doing 
here?” sprang to Philip’s lips mechanic- 
ally. 

The man half-touched, half-raised his 
soft and weather-stained felt hat. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” he said re- 
spectfully enough, but with a confi- 
dence which surprised Philip; for the 
man was trespassing—and at night— 
within the precincts, almost within the 
grounds, of the hall. “I’ve lost my way. 
I’m’—he hesitated a moment—“I’m a 
tramp; homeless. I was getting a 
night’s lodging in the cover, your wor- 
ship.” His voice was soft and silky, 
and quite calm. 

“You know me?” 
sternly as he could. 
you are trespassing? 
ing: a 

“Poaching!” echoed the man with 
frank contempt. “Not me. There’s 
too much hard work about poaching for 
my fancy. No; I lost my way. That’s 
the truth, my lord. Oh, yes; I know 
you. You are the Marquis of Bel- 
mayne ?” 

“IT am,” said Philip. “And you know 
that you have no right to be here.” 

“As to that”—interjected the man; 
then he stopped. 

The musician in Philip overrode the 
indignant landlord. “And why did you 


said Philip, as 
“You know that 
Are you poach- 











call out just now? Why did you say 
that I was wrong, playing incorrectly ?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders, as 
if he were compelled against his will to 
answer the question. 

“Well, you were,” he said. “That 
was Schubert’s ‘Sonata in A,’ wasn’t it? 
You lost it, went astray in the middle 
part. Lend me your violin, my lord, 
and I’ll show you.” 

Before he knew what he was doing, 
Philip held out his precious Strad. The 
man took it, and, drawing the bow 
across it with the quiet confidence of a 
person familiar with the instrument, 
played the sonata correctly ; so accurate- 
ly, with so much feeling and sympathy, 
that Philip, mesmerized alike by the 
music and the man’s proficiency, stood 
motionless and amazed. 

“Who are you?” he asked, as the last 
strains of the weird melody died away 
on the still, midnight air. “You play 
like a musician; you are no common 
man; and yet I find you here lurking 
in the undergrowth!” 

The man laughed. “I’m a musician 
by birth—so are you, my lord. You 
wouldn’t have improvised as you did if 
you weren't. As for my name, I’m 
called sometimes one thing, sometimes 
another. But my name’s Gideon Flack 
—and I’m thirsty.” 

Philip laughed. The sonata, as played 
by this strange musician, was still thrill- 
ing through him. 

“T can soon satisfy your thirst,” he 

said. “Come with me to the house. 
You are sure that you are not poach- 
ing? My keeper would have cause of 
complaint if I were to harbor a poach- 
er.” 
“Make your mind easy, my lord,” 
said the man. “Gipsies don’t poach; it’s 
too dangerous. Oh, yes; I’m a gipsy. 
Look at me.” 

Philip paused and looked at the man, 
at his long locks, and the dark eyes. 
The man met his gaze with a composure 
that was almost sinister. 

“You look like a gipsy,” said Philip. 
“Well, you have earned your drink. 
That sonata is difficult. You must have 
a good memory.” 

“T have,” said the man laconically. 


’ 
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Much amused and interested, Philip 
led the way to the hall, and, entering 
the study, was followed by the gipsy. 

“Help yourself,’ he said, indicating 
the spirit-stand. 

The man poured out a liberal quan- 
tity of whisky. 

“Here’s your health, my lord,” he 
said, raising the glass. He emptied it 
almost at a draft, then looked around 
him. “A fine place, your lordship.” 

“The house, you mean?” said Philip. 
“Oh, yes. And you are a musician? 
Where did you learn vour art?” 

“Where?” repeated the man. “No- 
where. It was born in me, as I said; 
my father, and his father, had it before 
me. Give me the violin and I'll show 
you. It’s a fine instrument; one of the 
finest.” 

“Tt’s a Strad,” said Philip, with par- 
donable pride. 

“Ah, yes; no wonder it plays well—a 
Strad, is it? It must be worth a deal of 
money. Hearken!” 

He took the violin and played it with 
the verve, the chic—what is the correct 
word for the playing of a natural ge- 
nius? And Philip listened in renewed 
amazement and wonder beyond words. 

“Extraordinary!” he said at last. 
“Why, you are a marvel, a virtuoso!” 

The man lowered the violin from his 
shoulder and mixed a tumbler of 
whisky-and-soda. The wizened face 
was flushed, his dark eves aglow. 

Philip watched him thoughtfully. 
The old fellow was a mere tramp, as he 
had said; and yet his speech and his 
manner were not those of the ordinary 
illiterate tramp. 

“You seem to me to have wasted 
your talent, my man,” Philip said. 
“Surely you could get a place in an or- 
chestra, could be employed in good con- 
certs? If I am any judge, you play 
well enough to give a concert of your 
own.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. His 
dark eves, which had been wandering 
round the room, returned to Philip’s 
face with a spice of mockery and irony 
in them. 

“So I’ve been told before, my lord,” 
he said; “but the trouble with me is 
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that I can’t stop long in one place. It’s 
the. gipsv blood, the gipsy curse, you 
see. We've all got it—worse luck! 
For instance, it would drive me mad to 
have to stick in the orchestra of a thea- 
ter night after night playing the same 
tunes—while the people laughed and 
talked—and looking at the same actors 
doing the same thing, like puppets. 
And as to concerts’—he laughed a 
soft, subdued laugh—“who'd engage a 
gipsy who wouldn’t consent to play 
what was set down for him? Besides, 
I’m a man of moods; sometimes I’d 
rather drive a plow—which I’ve never 
done—than touch a violin. I play when 
I like and where I like; and I like to do 
so best when I’m alone, in a room; bet- 
ter still, out in the woods, with only the 
trees and the birds to listen.” 

Philip almost started. The man had 
described his own, Philip’s, feelings ex- 


actly. 
“T understand,” he said. Indeed, he 
both understood and _ sympathized. 


“Are you staying long in the neighbor- 
hood ?” 

“No,” replied the gipsy. 
tramp again to-morrow.” 

“You have traveled a great deal?” 
said Philip. His interest in the man 
had increased; the incongruity between 
his appearance and his speech, the low, 
soft, almost womanish voice, had a kind 
of morbid attraction for him. 

“Oh, yes, my lord,” replied Gideon 
Flack. “I’ve seen most of the big 
cities here and abroad; and met all sorts 
and conditions of men. That’s the 
other side’ of the curse. A wandering 
life has its compensations ; and it’s bet- 
ter to sleep in the open air on a sum- 
mer’s night, or even under a leaky tent 
in the winter, than to be mewed up in 
a poky room. But you don’t know 
what either means, my lord. You’ve 
a fine big house and plenty of money.” 

“At any rate, I have enough to en- 
able me to help—I was going to say a 
fellow musician, but it would be pre- 
sumptuous to liken my poor skill to 
yours, I will say instead, to help a 
fellow man on his way,” added Philip, 
with a smile. 

He drew a couple of sovereigns from 
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his waistcoat pocket and held them out 
to the man, who took them, turned 
them over, and, with his eyes fixed on 
Philip, said: 

“Thank you, my lord. I’m hard up; 
and they'll come in handy.” He paused 
a moment; then, with a curious smile, 
he added: “’Tisn’t every gentleman 
who'd have treated me as you have, my 
lord. Most of ’em would have called 
their keeper and given me in charge.” 

“Perhaps I might have done so,” said 
Philip, with a smile; “but your playing 
was too much for me. Will yow have a 
cigar? You may take a handful—— 
What is that?” he broke off to inquire; 
for he heard a slight noise outside. 

The man also heard it, for he turned 
his head quickly and momentarily; but 
he looked away again, as if he had been 
mistaken. 

“A rabbit ” he began; but Phil- 
ip’s ears were quick, and he limped to 
the window. 

“There is some one here,” he said, 
with reasonable suspicion. “Who is 
there?” he demanded sharply. “Who- 
ever you are, come forward.” 

“T'll be going,” said the man; but 
Philip held up a hand to stay him, and, 
stepping out, saw a woman pressed 
against the ivy-covered wall beside the 
window. She was a middle-aged wom- 
an, still handsome, with dark hair 
flecked by gray. 

She uttered a faint cry and came into 
the light, and at sight of the man re- 
peated the cry in unmistakable alarm. 

“Who are you?” asked Philip. “Come 
here. Is there any one else?” 

It occurred to him that the whole 
thing was a “plant’”’ to rob the house; 
and he was on the point of calling Ged- 
don, who slept within hail, when the 
woman came forward with her hands 
outstretched appealingly. 

“No, no, my lord,” she said breath- 
lessly; “there is no one else; only me 
and him. He—he is my father, my 
lord. Father!” She shot a glance, 
questioning, almost threatening, at the 
man from her dark eyes. “What are 
you doing here?” she demanded. 
“You’ve no right here—you’ve no busi- 
ness here.” She turned to Philip with 

















a kind of terror in her eyes, her lips 
working nervously. “What—what has 
he been saying, telling you, my lord?” 

Philip looked from one to the other 
gravely; but before he could answer, 
the man laughed sardonically, mocking- 
ly 


“What should I be telling his lord- 
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with a keen and still apprehensive gaze; 
and Philip nodded reassuringly. 
“That is all,” he said. ‘What is it 
you are afraid he should have told me?” 
The dark eyes fell, and she bit her 
lip. s 
“Nothing—nothing, my lord,” she 
faltered. “It—it doesn’t do for us gip- 





The flap at the back was thrown aside and a girl looked out. 


ship?” he asked, with a certain signifi- 
cance which seemed to quiet the wom- 
an’s fears. “His lordship: found me 
in the bracken; and brought me in to 
have a drink, and to talk about fiddling. 
That’s all that’s passed between us. 
Isn’t it, my lord?” 

The woman fixed her eyes on Philip 





sies to be free with the gentry, and such 
high gentry as your lordship. We—we 
get into trouble by it. That’s all I 
mean.” 

“That’s all she meant,” said the man, 
with a smile and a nod, his eyes. flash- 
ing from one to the other. “My daugh- 
ter’s a bit nervous, my lord. She’s very 
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fond of her old father, and gets fidgety 
if he’s out of her sight for long togeth- 
er. I expect she feared I’d_ been 
caught, and was going to be sent to jail. 
No, no, my girl, his lordship’s a proper 
gentleman, and has treated me well. 
Liquor, money, cigars—and a pleasant 
word. None too common nowadays; 
and the poor gipsy”—his soft voice just 
hinted the professional whine—*won’t 
forget it.” 

“IT think you had better go now,” 
suggested Philip gravely. 

“Yes, yes. Let's go, my girl, before 
his lordship turns us out,” said the 
man; but though his voice and his man- 
ner were respectful enough, there was 
a curious glitter in his eyes. “Some 
gentry would have turned us out at 
first; but his lordship is different to 
most,” he repeated, nodding at the 
woman. 

Her lips trembled and her fingers 
twisted together nervously. 

“Yes, yes,” she said. “Come, father. 
Come at once——” 

“I’m coming; I’m coming,” he said. 
“Good night, my lord.” He took off his 
hat with a wide sweep, and his thin lips 
stretched in an expansive smile. “The 
poor gipsy has a good memory. I’m 
coming, woman!” 

She had caught his arm—he had 
stopped to light a cigar—and she almost 
dragged him outside. 

Watching them from the open win- 
dow, Philip saw her presently turn 
her head and look at him; and some- 
thing in her dark eves, in the face that 
was pale below its tan, touched him; 
and he sighed as he moved away and 
closed the window. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The days were not long enough for 
Larry and Spon, though they worked 
from sunrise to dusk, and only snatched 
an hour or two from the mine now and 
again to build a rough hut, and a day 
or two occasionally to fetch the needful 
stores from the camp on the shore. 

And of all work, it seemed to the 
two men the most fascinating. The 
element of uncertainty imade it a kind 
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of gamble; for they would sometimes 
work all day, and find only a small and 
inferior ruby, while at others they 
would come upon some of the most 
valuable of the stones almost as soon as 
they had started their day’s toil. 

They did not shout or throw up their 
arms when they came upon a_ blood- 
red ruby, but they examined it keenly, 
while they appraised it, and then they 
fell to work with renewed ardor. 

Larry bore the continual physical 
and mental strain without any ill ef- 
fects, for he was young and strong. He 
was now reaping the reward of the 
clean and wholesome life he had lived, 
the resistance to the many temptations 
which had assailed him since he had 
been kidnaped; and he was a splendid 
specimen of young humanity, hard as 
iron, tough as leather, with every 
muscle, every sinew in perfect training 
and under perfect control. 

But the continual work, the constant 
exposure to the sun, began to tell on 
the elder man, and one day he stopped 
suddenly in his work and clapped his 
hand to his head, while a groan escaped 
his parched lips. 

“It’s fever,’ he explained. “I’ve got 
a chill—felt it the night before last. 
Strange thing, but a man always gets 
ill at the most inconvenient times; and 
when he’s too busy to enjoy a spell 
of lying up. And I expect I’ll have to 
lie by a bit, lad.” 

He got worse so rapidly that Larry 
had to help him to the hut. Fortunate- 
ly they had brought up some quinine in 
their last visit to the store camp; and 
Larry, who had seen fever before, 
administered the quinine and nursed 
Spon with the tenderness of a woman, 
though Spon implored him to leave him 
and go on with the work at the mine. 

“Tt can wait,” said Larry, in his 
quiet, decisive way; “and if it couldn't, 
I shouldn’t leave you. Why, you’d 
laugh if I were ill and wanted you to 
leave me! And I want a rest myself,” 
he added mendaciously. “I’m getting 
rubies on the brain—I see them in the 
sky as well as in the ground.” 

Spon nodded. “I know. Men get 
that kind of fit when they’re gold-dig- 
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ging; and, mind you, this game is ever 
so much more fascinating,” he said; 
and as he spoke he took up the bag in 
which they had placed the gems and 
ran them through his hands, his fever- 
bright eves glowing. “Aren’t they 
beautiful? Sometimes I feel as if they 
were alive, and when the pick or the 
shovel strikes ’em I wince, as if they 
could feel it.” 

Larry took the too fascinating things 
from him under pretense of examining 
them. 

“We've got a good many already,” 
he said soothingly. 

“A mere sample,” responded Spon 
eagerly. “There are ever so many 
more lying deeper than we shall be able 
to go. And I’m in a fidget lest some 
one should come upon us. It’s a hard 
thing, it’s almost impossible, to keep 
such a find as this to ourselves. The 
very birds of the air carry the news. 
Yes, some day they'll be down upon 
us; a crowd, a herd, with picks and 
shovels—picks and shovels—picks and 
shovels—picks and shovels!” 

Larry saw that he was beginning to 
wander, and, quickly pushing the bag 
back in the hole they had dug for it, 
he gave Spon some water and bathed 
his forehead. 

Spon was very bad for nearly a week, 
and Larry scarcely left him. The sick 
man was conscious of his friend’s pres- 
ence most of the time, and now and 
again sought for Larry’s hand and 
murmured : 

“A good lad! One of the _ best. 
Closer than a brother. A good lad!” 

The fever left him so weak that Lar- 
ry refused to let him work at the mine, 
and Spon, though he grumbled a great 
deal, was forced to content himself with 
what he contemptuously called the 
“housework”; and cooked and brought 
Larry his meals, watching wistfully the 
strong arms as Larry proceeded with 
the beloved tools, and talking always 
on the one subject. 

“What will you do with the money, 
Darnley?” he asked one day. “Most 
men have some object they work for; 
something they want to buy with the 
money.” 
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“Have they? Yes, I suppose they 
have,” said Larry thoughtfully. “I 
should like to send some to—a friend 
of mine.” He was thinking of Reuben. 
“Not that it would be of much use to 
him—for he’s the most contentéd man 
I ever met.” 

“Oh, it’s a man?” said Spon curious- 
ly. “I was thinking it must be a wom- 
an. It’s generally a woman a man 
works for.” 

Larry straightened his back and 
looked across the valley with a dreamy 
expression in his eyes. <A ? 


, 


woman 
There was only one woman he carried 
in his memory, and she was only a girl. 
He glanced at the ruby which lay on the 
top of a biscuit-tin at his feet, and won- 
dered whether Lady Marie would ac- 
cept a necklace of rubies, whether she 
would care for them, wear them—he 
would like to see them shining, glow- 
ing round her white neck, to hear her 
simple “Thank you, Larry,” as she had 
thanked him for some trifling gift— 
generally of an edible nature—in the 
old days. The “Thank you, Larry,” 
would repay him for all his past strug- 
gles, for all his present toil. But he 
said nothing, and Spon went on in a 
ruminating fashion: 

“Tt’s the women that keep the men 
working, lad. Adam wouldn’t have had 
to dig if it hadn’t been for Eve. And 
most of us are glad enough to work 
for them. They make the joy and the 
worry of men’s lives, Darnley. And I 
speak from experience, of course.” He 
leaned his chin on his hands and smiled 
at Larry. “You'll find it hard to believe 
that I was once sweet on a woman; and 
not so long ago, as it seems to me. 
Jupiter! I was mad.about her! She 
was a gipsy, as beautiful as—as a full- 
grown poppy, and about as glorious. 
You know what a poppy’s like when it’s 
in full bloom? Well, that was her to 
the tee. Her name was—ah, well, it 
doesn’t matter what her name was.” 

“Where did you meet her?” asked 
Larry, by way of encouragement, but 
without any great interest; for what 
interest can the affaires.du caur of a 
man of Spon’s age have for a young 
man of Larry’s? 
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“In England,” replied Spon. “I was 
on a kind o’ trip there, and I met her 


at a fair. Lor’, she was a beautiful 
girl! A kind o’ Eastern vision of love- 
liness. Such eyes—dark as sloes. And 


such lashes! Dig a bit to the left, 
Darnley; I’ve a feeling that you'll find 
some there. Oh, what did I say? It’s 
only a violet one, but every one counts ; 
all’s fish that comes to our net.” 

He examined the gem and dropped 
it into the biscuit-tin lid. 

“Where was I? Fancy me forgetting 
and talking about her in this easy fash- 
ion, I that was half-mad with love for 
her! I followed her and her gang about 
from place to place, fair to fair, happy 
as a king if I could get a word or 
smile from her, and always begging 
and praying her to marry me—that 
looks like a likely stratum you’ve hit 
upon. Let me take a pick and help 
you, just for five minutes, Darnley!” 

But Larry shook his head. “No, you 
keep still. In a day or two you can 
try your hand if you like, but not yet; 
you’re not strong enough. And she 
wouldn’t marry you?” he asked. 

“No. I thought that I’d got her to 
look my way, as they say; but luck was 
against me. We came to a seaport one 
day; one of those quaint ports Eng- 
land’s full of—and a jolly good thing 
for the country she is! For it’s in her 
quaint, seafaring places that her sailors 
are born and bred; the men that make 
the navy, and help to keep the hungry, 
curious world at bay. There was a 
ship being paid off, and one of the crew 
was a young, fair chap-——” He 
paused and filled his pipe. “It’s always 
the fair chaps that the dark women 
favor; did vou ever notice that, lad?” 

“No,” said Larry, intent on his work. 
“T haven’t noticed much about women; 
they’re not in my way.” 

Spon regarded him thoughtfully. 

“No? That’s strange; for you’re a 
well-set up lad, and—well, I’ve seen 
uglier,” he said, with a smile. “Why 
not, I wonder? Got a girl over there?” 
He waved his pipe in the direction 
where he thought England lay. 

Larry laughed rather grimly. 
Not there or anywhere.” 


“No. 
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“No? You surprise me. Most men 
of your age 4 

“I’ve been too busy to think of wom- 
en,” said Larry, in a matter-of-fact 
way. “I’ve been too much occupied in 
—making my fortune, I was going to 
say—but I mean getting enough to live 
on. How the sun burns! We shall 
have a thunder-storm presently. No, 
put that pick down. I’m neither hot 
nor tired. About this girl; the gipsy 
girl?” 

Spon dropped the pick with a sigh. 

“Oh, well! From the moment she 
set eyes upon him, Miriam—that was 
her name—was gone on him. He was 
as fair as—as a laburnum; and she was 
dark. He was just as badly smitten 
with her. I saw at once that I was out 
of the hunt; but I hung on—you know 
how a man hangs on to the trail, just 
out o’ contrariness, though he knows 
he won’t bag the game.” 

“And did she marry the yellow- 
haired = sailor-man?” asked Larry. 
“Here’s another! <A yellow one this 
time—strange coincidence !” 

“Yes, a yellow. But it will do for 
the watchmakers. ‘Jeweled in four- 
teen holes,’ as they advertise. Little do 
they think, there in England and Ge- 
neva, where they make the watches, 
that we’re digging for ’em! Yes; she 
married him. I saw ’em married; in 
fact, I was best man. If I couldn’t be 
the bridegroom, I wanted to be as near 
as possible—a kind of friend, as you 
may say. I saw ’em married, and then 
I went off on a voyage to forget it.” 

“And vou never saw them again?” 
said Larry, as he wiped the sweat off 
his brow. 

“You’re wrong, lad. Did you ever 
notice how small a world this is? It 
is, though. You can go where you 
please, up to the top of the Alps, or—or 
to the bottom of the Missouri Valley, 
and you'll be sure and certain to find 
some one you know, or a man or wom- 
an who knows your relatives and 
friends. One time I signed on to a 
ship sailing from Bristol, and lo and 
behold! who should be the first man I 
meet on board but the man that married 
my Miriam?” 














“Strange coincidence,’ remarked 
Larry. 

“There’s no such thing as coinci- 
dence, lad,” said Spon solemnly. “It’s 
my opinion that all things are ordained. 
For instance, do you think that it was 
mere chance that you and I were to- 
gether on that poor doomed vessel, the 
Lorna?” 

“It was a lucky chance for me,” said 
Larry, glancing at the rubies in the 
tin. 

“Not a bit of it,” declared Spon em- 
phatically. “There’s no chance about 
it. ‘There’s a divinity that—that ifs 

“*Shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we will,” finished Larry. 

“That’s it!” exclaimed Spon admir- 
ingly. “What a scholar you are, lad! 
And what a memory you’ve got! You 
must have been well taught! I’ve 
never asked you any questions; it isn’t 
fair; and you never asked me any; but 
it’s evident to me you've been well 
brought up; the ‘gentleman’ shows in 
you all through, lad.” 

Larry shrugged his shoulders. “I’m 
no gentleman,” he said curtly, “but I 
was brought up by a man; a good man, 
who was fond of reading. Well, about 
the sailor?” 

““Oh—ah—yes,” said Spon slowly. 
“Well, he’d married Miriam; and, dis- 
liking the roving way of the gipsies, he 
made her take a situation—as a kind 
o’ lodge-keeper at a gentleman’s place; 
one of them country places in England, 
where the gentleman is lord o’ all he 
surveys. He’d left her theré, content 
to wait for him until he’d earned 
enough to settle down with her. And 
he and I spent hours when we were to- 
gether on the fo’castle talking about her 
and the child. For there was a child. 
And to hear him rave about that child 
was extraordinary. Pick out that bit 
of clay to your right, Darnley. Noth- 
ing? Well, it looked likely. He set 
such store by that kid. And little won- 
der. -Shouldn’t I have been proud of 
it, if it had been mine? He was more 
than particularly pleased because it 
happened to be like her, dark and gipsy- 
like. Strange that, because if I had a 
kid, I should have liked it to favor me.” 
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“There is no accounting for tastes,” 
remarked Larry sapiently, as he drove 
the pick into the solid earth and bent 
over the tool in the search for rubies. 

“Just so,” assented Spon. “He 
seemed to gloat over its darkness, and 
declared it would be the image of its 
mother. Poor beggar, he never lived 
to see whether it did or didn’t!” 

“Oh!” said Larry. 

“No. He was drowned in the Bris- 
tol Channel. The vessel was run into 
by one of the big liners in a fog—awful 
place for fogs, the Bristol Channel !— 
and he never lived to see his wife and 
child again.” 

“Sad story,” commented Larry. 

“And it’s time to knock off,” said 
Spon. ‘You’ve worked long enough. 
And not a bad day. And I’ve done 
nothing but talk and spin yarns about 
things that happened years ago, and 
don’t matter a bit now. I'll go and see 
after the supper, lad.” 

He picked up his precious biscuit- 
tin lid and went off stiffly, for his 
strength had not come back to him ful- 
ly; and Larry went down to the stream 
for his evening bath. He had scarcely 
dressed himself when he heard the 
“cooee,” which was their arranged sig- 
nal, and which, though it carried far, 
sounded more like the cry of a wild 
bird than a human call, and, hurrying 
up the hill, Larry found Spon looking, 
with a telescope, at something in the 
distance. 

“Larry,” he said gravely, and with a 
quaver in his voice, “we are spotted. 
There is some one coming up the val- 
ley. Take hold and look.” The hand 
with which he held out the telescope 
shook, and his face worked with anx- 
iety. 

Larry looked. “Yes,” he said quiet- 
ly; “it is a wagon and a pair of horses. 
A man is walking beside them. I don’t 
see any one else.” 

“There must be; there must be. A 
man couldn’t be traveling alone in this 
unknown land. He will see the smoke 
from our fire directly he turns the bend. 
What is to be done?” 

It was a momentous question, and 
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s 
Larry was silent for a moment or two; 
then he said: 

“T’ll go down and see what they’re 
like. If they’re decent folk, they won’t 
be troublesome——” 

“Troublesome!” echoed Spon aghast. 
“Why—why, they'll discover the secret 
and want to share the rubies; will want 
them all, perhaps!” 

“Well, there’s a difference between 
wanting and_ getting,” said Larry 
grimly. “If they’re content with a share, 
they’d be rather an acquisition than 
otherwise. We want another hand or 
two, and that wagon would come in 
useful—to drag up the timber for 
shafts, and to carry us away from here 
when we want to go. Anyway, I'd bet- 
ter go and see what they’re like.” 

Spon grudgingly assented; and Lar- 
ry went down the hill. He looked at his 
revolver as he went. 

The wagon was creeping along the 
valley, and the man, walking beside it 
and looking round him as a man does 
in a strange country, caught sight of 
the smoke, and stopped and stared. He 
started a little, and stared still harder 
as Larry leaped lightly from behind a 
rock and landed beside him. 

The man had the appearance of a 
miner or trader. He was old but tough- 
looking, and, to Larry’s relief, had an 
honest countenance. And there did not 
appear to be any one with him, Larry 
noticed with satisfaction, as he raised 
his hat and said: “Good evening.” 

“Good evening to you,” responded 
the man, still startled, and eying Larry 
as closely as Larry eyed him. “Didn’t 
think to meet with any one in these 
parts.” 

“Nor 1," 
“Traveling? Trading?” 

The man nodded. “Yes, a bit of 
both. I expected to strike a camp of 
Indians, but they’ve shifted; and I 
thought I’d go on and try and strike 
their trail; but I haven’t done so. Per- 
haps you can help me, mate?” 

“Sorry I can’t,” said Larry. 


said Larry cheerfully. 


“T’ve 


seen no Indians nearer than two days’ 
march—and they’ve gone, you say?” 

'The man glanced up at the telltale 
smoke. 
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“Camp up there?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Larry promptly. ‘“You’d 
better come up and unlimber for a 
bit.” 

While the man was hesitating, a voice 
called from the wagon: 

“Who is that, father? Why have we 
stopped ?” 

The flap at the back was thrown 
aside, and a girl looked out. She was a 
pretty girl, with an abundance of fair 
hair twisted into a knot; and she re- 
garded Larry with a pair of very blue 
and very surprised eyes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Larry raised his hat, and the man, 
with a jerk of his head in the direction 
of the girl, by way of introduction, said: 

“My daughter Belinda we call here 
‘Linda.’ ” 

Belinda, a slim, graceful girl, got 
out of the wagon, and, blushing a little 
now, disposed of her father’s hesita- 
tion. 

“Of course we'll come; and it’s very 
kind of you to ask us,” she said, eying 
the stalwart young man with girlish 
and by no means unbecoming: timidity. 

“Come on, then,” said Larry, with 
hospitable promptness. 

On their way the man gave some ac- 
count of himself. 

“My name’s Hepburn,” he said; 
“widower. Linda’s my only child; been 
trading and tramping since she was fif- 
teen, and left school. She’s twenty 
now. I'd have settled down to a home 
life, but her health’s been delicate, and 
the doctors said I'd better carry on 
still, and let her have constant change 
of scene and air. And she’s had it,” he 
added dryly. ‘“She’s all right now; and 
I don’t know what I should do without 
her. It would be kind of lonely with- 
out her.” 

“It would, indeed,” said Larry, glan- 





.cing at the girl, who, walking beside 


them, of course heard this account of 
herself. 

She laughed rather shyly. 

“Father thinks he carries on the old 
wandering life for my sake,” she said, 
with the confidence of an only child; 











“but it’s really for his 
own sake; he couldn’t 
endure to settle down.” 

“That’s right enough, 
I dare say,” said Hep- 
burn. “Hello! Why, 
you’ve got a hut—and 
only one! I thought 
there was a camp and a 
lot of you.” 

“There’s only my 
partner and _ myself. 
Here he comes,” said 
Larry; and, as Spon 
came forward, Larry in- 
troduced him. Spon 
eyed the newcomers 
keenly ; then with a sigh, 
as if he must. make the 
best of it, he accorded 
them a welcome. 

“Step right in, miss,” 
he said; and Linda 
crossed the threshold. 

“Oh, what an untidy 
house!” she exclaimed, 
with a laugh that took 
the edge off her com- 
ment. “It’s easy to see 
that you have no wom- 
ankind.” 

“Ts it?” said Larry, 
with a smile at Spon’s 
crestfallen expres- 
sion. “Why, we thought 
we'd got things pretty 
neatly.” 

‘‘Neatly!’’ She 
laughed again. “Why, 
look at the fireplace—it 
hasn’t been swept up for 
days! And youw don’t 
wash the saucepans out; and there’s the 
tea-leaves in the tea-tin; and—oh, it’s 
dreadful. It’s time some one arrived 
to look after things. I should like to 
begin at once—if I may?” she added, 
with a blush at her temerity. 

“Cut right in,” said Spon, to whom 
the presence of a woman and the pros- 
pect of additional comfort were not un- 
welcome. 

Larry said nothing, but went out to 
help Hepburn outspan. When they re- 
turned to the hut, Larry found that 
II 
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“Yes, it's swollen, and badly,” he said, regarding the foot. 


Linda had, in an offhand way, entirely 
taken over the household duties, and 
was laying the supper things, while the 
deposed Spon sat upon a barrel and 
looked on, half-pleased, half-dismayed. 

“Only tin plates?” she asked. “I 
don’t think they’re very nice; they never 
seem clean. Wait a moment.” 

She flitted out and brought back 
some thick earthenware ones from the 
cart, and sundry other things for the 
table; which she spread in about half 
the time Spon would have taken. 
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“Supper’s ready,” she said, glancing 
up with sudden shyness at Larry, whose 
tall form filled the doorway; and while 
the men ate and talked she listened, 
looking from one to the other—but less 
frequently, and only with a passing 
glance, at Larry. 

“We'd better give up the hut to Miss 
Hepburn to-night,” he said, when she 
had left them for awhile—she had gone 
to the wagon to do her hair in a more 
finished style. As the three men went 
out to smoke, Hepburn looked about 
him and, presently asked the question 
for which Spon had been waiting. 

“Gold?” he said. 

“No,” replied Spon calmly; “rubies.” 

Hepburn did not look surprised. 

“Oh! Always thought there were 
some hereabouts,” he remarked quietly. 

“Oh, did you?” said Spon dryly. 
“Why abe 

“Picked up a crystal not far front 
here,” replied Hepburn. “There’s all 
sorts of things in this country—metals 
and minera!s, waiting for some one to 
dig ’em up. Are you finding any?” 

“A few,” said Spon. 

Nothing more was said, and shortly 
afterward the men went to rest under 
the tent which Hepburn carried in the 
wagon. Linda had the breakfast pre- 
pared for them as soon as they were 
ready, and supplemented the host’s fru- 
gal fare with bacon and jam from the 
wagon. Spon was rather silent during 
the meal, and when the three men had 
got outside, Hepburn, lighting his pipe, 
remarked : 

“Well, we must be moving. 

Spon said quietly and rather grimly: 
“T think not. You'll have to stay, Hep- 
burn.” 

Hepburn stared at him. “What do 
you mean?” he asked. 

“Just that; that you have to,” replied 
Spon. “Why, man, you don’t think we 
can let- you walk off with our secret? 
What would be the worth of it to us if 
we did? No; you’ve got to stay and 
cast in your lot with us.” 

Hepburn looked rather 
“And if I were to refuse ?” 

“But you can’t,” said Spon, his hand 
falling on his revolver. 


9? 


startled. 
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Larry laughed and laid his hand, not 
upon the revolver, but on Spon’s shoul- 
der. 

“Go easy, Spon,” he said; then he 
turned to Hepburn. “My partner’s 
right, as of course you see. The mine’s 
ours—for just as long as we can hold 
it; and we shouldn’t feel secure if we 
knew that another man shared our se- 
cret and might tell it.” 

“But ” began Hepburn; but at 
this juncture Linda came out of the 
hut; and it was very evident to Larry 
that she had overheard them. 

“What is the trouble, father?” she 
said. “Why should we not stay, if these 
gentlemen’’—she looked at Larry, not at 
Spon—‘“wish us to do so, and think we 
ought? And I’m rather. tired of trek- 
king, and would like to stay—it’s a 
beautifut place ”? She looked round, 
but her blue eyes came back to Larry, 
as steel is drawn to the magnet. ° ‘And 
we could help them. They want some 
one—some woman—to look after them 
badly enough.” 

Hepburn made the gesture of resig- 
nation, the peculiar gesture with which 
men submit their wills to the sex which 
for some inexplicable reason has been 
termed the “weaker.” 

“All right,” he said; “we'll stay.” 

“Then we'll talk over the arrange- 
ments,” said Spon. “Darnley and I are 
the owners—mind, there’s to be no mis- 
take about that! I found the place, 
bought it in fair and square trade; and 
he shares with me. I’ve been thinking 
matters through since you turned up, 
Hepburn, and we will give you a sixth 
share, to be deducted equally from ours ; 
and you take your share of the work. 
How’s that?” 

“Oh, that’s very fair, father,” said 
Linda; and her father, with a glance 
at her—the glance of the man who has 
always been swayed by his child— 
nodded. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “And if 
it’s rubies and suchlike you’re after, 
why, I can help you to other places 
where you’ll find them. I don’t go 
about with my eyes shut—I’m not al- 
lowed to,” he added, with a smile in the 
direction of Linda. 
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Her face was flushed, and she beamed . 


upon them all approvingly. 

“How stupid men are!” she said to 
no one in particular. “I suppose if fa- 
ther had refused, you’d have threatened 
to shoot him?” 

Spon looked guilty, and she laughed. 
“That’s just the way to make him obsti- 
nate,’ she said. “Coaxing is better 
than scratching, as the cat said.” 

She left them to digest this homely 
adage, and they heard her singing as 
she entered the hut. 

The men went down to the mine. 
Hepburn not only brought another pair 
of hands—two, if Linda be reckoned— 
but a quantity of stores, and some tools, 
which they found extremely - useful. 
With the additional strength and the 
horses, Spon could now draw timber 
and sink a small shaft; and this they 
proceeded to do after they had built 
another hut. 

This bit of work was mainly accom- 
plished by Larry, who was the best car- 
penter of the three. And Linda super- 
intended. 

Her father had said she was deli- 
cate, but the mild yet bracing mountain 
air evidently agreed with her, for she 
grew stronger and brighter every day, 
though her slimness and extreme fair- 
ness gave her an appearance of fragil- 
ity. Slight as she was, she managed 
the housekeeping with an ease and clev- 
erness which filled Larry with admira- 
tion. The huts quickly got that air of 
cleanliness and home-comfort which 
only a woman can impart; the meals 
were always ready to the moment, and 
were so well cooked that even Spon 
grunted approval. 

And she was so light-hearted and 
cheerful that the hard lives of the men 
were lightened, and their short periods 
of rest and leisure brightened by her 
presence. From early morn to dewy 
eve, when she was not making some 
garment for herself, and, in conse- 
quence, her mouth was full of pins, she 
was singing or humming; and Larry 
used to pause sometimes in his work 
to listen, and smile. But one day she 
hummed an air that Lady Marie had 
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sung in the boat, and Larry did not 
smile, but looked across the mountains, 
away toward England, and sighed. 

Sometimes, while the men’s hut was 
in progress, she would bring her work, 
and, settling herself on one of the logs, 
would direct operations and chat with 
him; or, rather, talk to him; for Larry 
was one of those rarest of birds—a man 
of few words. And of course she asked 
questions about his past life; asked 
them with the casual, tactful way of 
her sex. Larry was quite ready to give 
her a full and particular account of his 
past, back to a certain point. But about 
his boyhood, his friendship with Lady 
Marie, his kidnaping, he was silent. 

She was evidently intensely inter- 
ested; and when the hut was finished, 
and he rejoined the others at the mine, 
she would sit for half an hour, with 
her work untouched in her lap, thinking 
of him. 

She found out the kind of food in 
their limited larder that Larry favored, 
and managed—without attracting his, 
or any of the other men’s, attention to 
the fact—-to prepare the dishes which 
Larry’s soul loved. She took charge 
of the men’s clothes, and Larry suffered 
no longer from the small, but irritating, 
inconvenience -of undarned socks and 
buttonless shirts. 

Larry was conscious of her kindness 
and thanked her; but he was too ab- 
sorbed in the business of the mine to 
notice that she was more regardful of 
his comfort and his little fancies than 
she was of those of the other men. In- 
deed, they had no cause of complaint; 
for she was an admirable manager— 
and a clever girl. 

The making of the shaft had greatly 
increased the productiveness of the 
mine; and Spon at night used to fall 
into a deep reverie broken by chuckles 
of satisfaction. They were growing 
wealthy, these three who a very short 
time ago had been quite poor men; 
waifs in the ocean of humanity. 

One morning at breakfast Linda re- 
marked that the larder was getting 
empty, and that some one must go and 
shoot something. No one dreamed of 
opposing her dictum, and Spon, with a 
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groan at the thought of a day’s labor 
lost, said: 

“You'd better go, Larry, I suppose. 
It would be a saving of time if we were 
all vegetarians.” 

“We tried it once,” remarked Linda 
calmly; “but it was a failure—father 
got so cross. I might endure it if we 
were alone; but three cross men—no, 
thank you!” 

Larry got his gun, and was cutting 
himself a piece of bread. 

“What’s that for?” asked Linda. 

“Lunch,” he replied, preparing to put 
it in his pocket. 

“That’s not enough for lunch, espe- 
cially when you’re shooting. I'll bring 
you some, if you'll be in the south wood 
at midday. A crust of bread, and you 
as rich as a Jew! The idea! Oh, [ll 
see to your lunch. And you might 
bring me some of those dark leaves for 
flavoring the puddings.” 

“Certainly,” said Larry obediently; 
and he set forth. 

She watched him from the doorway 
until his stalwart form was lost by the 
dip of the hill; and when she returned 
to the table to wash up the breakfast 
things, she stood with a cup in her 
hand, as if she were dreaming. 

Larry shot some birds, duly gathered 
the required leaves, and at noon made 
his way to the south wood. He heard 
a cooee presently, and, going to. the 
spot, found Linda with a basket from 
which she was producing a tempting 
and substantial lunch. 

“Here are some of your favorite 
scones,” she said, as she laid them on 
a scrap of white cloth; ‘and here is a 
meat pie—but it’s too small to call a 
pie.” 

“It’s a ‘pasty,’” said Larry. 

“That’s a Cornish word, isn’t it?” she 
said. “Are you Cornish, Mr. Darn- 
ley ?” 

Larry nodded. “You don’t seem to 
have brought anything for yourself,” 
he said. 

“Oh, I can have one of the scones; 
that will be quite enough for me. Corn- 
wall is a very beautiful county, isn’t 
it?” 

“Very,” replied Larry. “I hope you 
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* will take some of this pasty; there is 


more than I shall want.” 

She shook her head absently. “I’ve 
heard so much about Cornwall,” she 
said, as she helped him to the pie. 
“What part did you come from?” 

“From the coast,” answered Larry, 
rather curtly. 

She glanced up at him curiously, and 
then looked down with a speculative 
expression in her blue eyes; but, though 
she was curious, she knew that she could 
not ask any more questions, for Larry’s 
tone had been too _ unmistakable: 
“Trespassers are forbidden.”’ For some 
few minutes she was silent; then she 
began to talk about the mine, the birds 
he had: shot, and the small details of 
their life. Larry lit his pipe and leaned 
against the tree with the contentment 
of the man who has just been fed, has 
a well-seasoned pipe, and is listening to 
a pretty young woman who is doing her 
best to be pleasant and entertaining. 

But presently he remembered his 
work in the mine, and he knocked the 
ashes from his pipe and began to pack 
the basket. 

“T'll do that,” said Linda; and she 
took the cloth and the tin plate from 
him. 

In doing so their hands met, and she 
blushed; but Larry did not notice the 
red that stained the fairness of her face. 
Their hands had touched so often; and 
Larry, the least susceptible of men, was 
unconscious of her momentary embar- 
rassment. 

He picked up the birds and his gun, 
and they walked side by side while 
the thickly growing trees would let 
them. They came to a small stream 
which ran into the valley river; and 
Linda was picking her way over the 
stones when she swerved suddenly and 
uttered a sharp little cry of pain. 

Larry was beside her in a stride, and 
caught her arm. 

“You have slipped ?” he said. 

“Yes—on that round stone. 
nothing, I think; but—it hurts. 
hurts rather badly!” 

“Lean on me,” he said anxiously. 

She took his arm, and he helped her 
across and up the bank on which she 


It’s 
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sank, with a wry face, which had sud- 
denly gone pale. 

“You are in pain?” 
“Rest awhile.” 

“Tt’s only a strain, I think,” she said. 
“I once sprained this ankle, and it’s 
always been weak since.” 

She rose up in a minute or two, but 
she still limped, and Larry drew her 
arm within his and helped her as be- 
fore. She managed to walk within a 
mile of the hut, but there she stopped, 
and begged him to let her sit down for 
a minute or two. 

“My foot feels as if it were on fire,” 
she said. 

Larry knelt beside her, and took it in 
his hand gently; but, gently as he 
touched it, she winced. 

“Tt’s swollen badly,” he said. “I’m 
afraid it’s a sprain. The boot ought to 
come off at once, or it will have to be 
cut off.” 

He unlaced it, and as tenderly as pos- 
sible got it off. She leaned forward with 
her hand over her lips, her eyes con- 
tracted; she made no cry. 

“Yes—it’s swollen, and badly,” he 
said, regarding the foot, as it lay in 
his hand—it was small and _ shapely. 
“You can’t walk home-———” 

“Oh, but I must!” she broke in, and 
she rose, her hand lightly resting on his 
arm; but she sank down again with a 
gesture of despair. 

Larry rose and stood over her. 

“T can carry you, if you don’t mind.” 

Her face went red. “It’s a nuisance 
—and I’m heavier than you think,” she 
faltered. 

Larry laughed, picked her up lightly, 
and settled her in his arms quite com- 
fortably ; and all the time was careful 
not to touch the injured foot. He per- 
formed the operation in such a matter- 
of-fact way, and was so free from any 
sentiment that he actually thought of 
his game and the gun, and stopped to 
look at them thoughtfully. 

“T can carry them, too, if you could 
pick them up—never mind, I'll come 
back fot them. We shall soon be home; 
it’s no distance.” 


said Larry. 
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The wind had loosened a tress of the © 
almost flaxen hair, and it floated 
against his and settled there, making a 
striking contrast of color; she strove 
to keep her head erect and away from 
him; but the attitude was too painful, 
and gradually, almost unconsciously, 
she permitted her head to sink on his 
shoulder. His face was close to hers, 
and Larry, feeling her breath come in- 
quick, irregular gasps, feared that she 
was going to faint. It was the only 
emotion her extreme nearness aroused 
in him, and he was unconscious that her 
heart was throbbing against his with 
a mixture of pain and joy. 

“There’s the hut,” he said presently. 
“Another five minutes and you'll be 
able to rest. Rest is what you want. 
And cold water—that’s the thing; cold 
water and a compress. But your fa- 
ther will know, for certain. JI remem- 
ber slipping down the cliff ” he 
stopped suddenly. “Sure you’re com- 
fortable? Right! Here we are. You 
must let me carry you in.” 

He did so, and deposited her care- 
fully and gently on the bed. 

“T’'ll get you some water,” he said. 
He filled a can from the spring near 
the hut, and returned with it. 

“T’ll go down to the mine and send 
your father up, right away. Is there 
anything else I can do?” he asked. 

“No, no, nothing—thank you,” she 
said, in a low voice, her face turned 
from him. ‘“I—I am very sorry to have 
been so much trouble——” 

Larry laughed—the laugh jarred on 
her, and made her wince. 

“Trouble? Oh, you mean carrying 
you? Why, you are as light as a feath- 
er compared with some of the things 
I’ve carried. I used to work at the 
docks—two hundredweight sacks, you 
know. I'll send your father at once.” 

He went off, and she heard his steps 
in their long, quick strides go down the 
hillside. With a faint cry she covered 
her face with her hands, and moved 
her head to and fro like a captive bird 
struggling to get free. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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trusts 
By Joseph Bondy 


WENTY, or even fifteen years 
ago there was a legal term whose 
only meaning sought to and did 
include all relations of a fiduciary na- 
ture. 
' The word “Trusts” became generic. 
Under this head there might be ex- 
press trusts, created by documentary 
or verbal evidence, or implied trusts, as 
in the case of a wrong-doer who could 
be compelled to give to the owner 
whom he had wronged the property he 
had taken; and he who became under 
a decision of a court a trustee through 
his own wrong could be followed, and 
the property wrongfully converted 
taken from him and restored to its 
rightful owner. 

About twenty years ago a movement 
first started in this country which had 
for its end the unity of all persons or 
bodies corporate, who produced a cer- 
tain commodity. This in itself was 
only a monopoly, and a monopoly 
when properly organized, without in- 
flated values, and all other rights being 
respected, cannot be interfered with, 
unless the socialist’s dream comes true 
and the principles of private ownership 
be abolished. 

But what happened twenty years ago 
went further than to establish a monop- 
oly. It would have been no more ob- 
noxious than any other monopoly, had 
it not sought by inflation to increase the 
value of each particular contributor to 
the central organization, so that the 
capital of such central organization was 
largely in excess of the combined 
values of all the contributing parts. 
This was done for special reasons; 
first, to give to each contributing party 
a bonus for becoming a party to the 


scheme; second, to sell the inflated stock 
to a confiding public for more than its 
actual value; and third, the most im- 
portant, because it included all the other 
reasons, and, under the idea which has 
been a lure to the human race as long 
as there has been a human race—to 
give something for nothing. 

It took a right that was given to it 
by law, and by fraud, misfeasance, skil- 
ful if dishonest malapplication of the 
statutes, created a giant out of many 
pygmies ; but the giant was so large that 
each pygmy must become a giant to sus- 
tain him, and this being, formed by an 
illegitimate conglomeration of parts, 
makes as a whole a legal monstrosity. 
It assumed a legal being, protected in 
law and equity; it assumed the name of 
a most beneficent doctrine of the law; 
for that doctrine of trust which fol- 
lowed the thief and the wrong-doer 
became by a garbling of words and a 
diversion of the law a means of pilfer- 
ing the public. 

The word “Trust” has entirely 
changed its meaning to the layman; it 
means to him an engine of oppression 
taking from the many to enrich the 
few, and placing a burden upon all. 

What, if any, are the means of curb- 
ing the trusts? Of those already in 
existence, it can only be said that every 
obnoxious trust has its weak spot. That 
weak spot is that every one is founded 
upon a wrongful, dishonest, inflated 
valuation in the beginning; through the 
courts this can be reached without any 
question. For if any trust was so or- 
ganized that it should appear to a court 
of competent jurisdiction that its stocks 
or bonds stand for more than actual 
value of the time of issuing, that court 
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would have the power to dissolve such 
corporation and sequester its property 
and effects. Rights, given by the 
State in allowing incorporation, in- 
cluded the right of visitation and in- 
quiry by the courts, and sequestration 
and suppression if fraud is found. This 
doctrine is a settled one in law, founded 
upon the greater doctrine of public pol- 
icy. 

The doctrine of allowing corpora- 
tions to measure their values by the 
future values of their properties is 
absolutely vicious. Several hundred 
years ago a promoter formed what was 
called the Compagnie des Indes Occi- 
dentales. This was a corporation or- 
ganized in France for one hundred mil- 
lion livres. In issuing and reissuing its 
stocks and in its wildest capitalization 
it represented about $2,350,000,000 of 
our money. This company actually 
owned all the land and rights of prop- 
erty of every kind that afterward be- 
came known in this country as the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

The people invested in it with the 
greatest faith, and every dollar put into 
it was like throwing money into the sea. 
Its organizer’s acts have been the ex- 
ample of a great financial folly for gen- 
erations. History tells of it as the acme 
of human faith and imbecility in in- 
vesting money; yet it had not only a 
plausible and possible future of great 
value, but an actual future of great 
value; for what syndicate of capitalists 
to-day would not cheerfully herd to- 
gether and pay $2,350,000,000 for the 
empire included in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase? Paltry indeed is that sum, 
great as it is, when compared to the 
actual value of the empire covered by 
that company’s property as it stands 
to-day; and at the time of its forma- 
tion and exploitation, what ruin, beg- 
gary, and misery was wrought to those 
who anticipated and hoped for these 
great values and lost their all! 

If it is said that under the laws of 
certain States certain corporations can 
be formed, which have the right. to do 
what these monopolies are now doing in 
the territory of the other States, the an- 
swer to that is simple and full; no State 
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can authorize the doing of an illegal act 
affecting citizens of other States in its 
own or in the borders of another State; 
no State can authorize a corporation 
either in its own boundaries or in the 
*boundaries of other States to do illegal 
things, any more than the State could 
authorize its citizens to prey upon or 
commit burglary upon the citizens of 
other States; to go into other States 
and rob the people there. No State can 
legitimize an illegal act of a corporation 
performed outside of its own bounda- 
ries. 

We are getting very dangerously 
near, in treating of trusts, to the old 
doctrine of States Rights, and we are 
beginning to realize that the old doc- 
trine was not absolutely settled by the 
sacrifices of forty years ago. And it 
is the trusts themselves which are in- 
voking this doctrine, just as the owners 
of slaves invoked it forty or fifty years 
ago. 

We have only to recall Justice 
Taney’s opinion in the Dred Scott case 
to realize what hopelessly poor law 
such a decision would be to-day. In 
that case, public opinion, by the elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, and by him 
and his successors appointing judges 
who would follow the later light in 
their decisions, would have changed the 
decision of that court without the Civil 
War. And should it be necessary, in 
order to curb and exterminate the 
trusts now in existence, to change the 
decisions and the personnel of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, even 
that is not an impossible thing, if the 
people act in time. 

It is incumbent upon some great po- 
litical party in the near future to come 
out squarely upon the platform of the 
extermination of illegal combinations. 

And the question comes, If it were 
possible to dissolve such corporations 
and sequester their property, what 
about those few or many individuals 
who honestly put their money into such 
a corporation, believing it to be honest 
and sound? The answer must be as 
in all other cases of the kind, that great 
principle and axiom of equity which is 
so just that it cannot be questioned, 
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that where one of two innocent parties 
must suffer, it must be that one who 
reposes the confidence; and the public 
who stood quiescent and allowed itself 
to be looted, reposed no confidence like 
him, who, no matter how innocently, 
put his money into a concern in the 
hope of gain. 

As to the question of the prevention 
of such monstrosities in the future, this, 
too, can be reached. It was several 
years ago when the writer of this ar- 
ticle in a conversation with one of the 
Statutory Revision Commission for the 
State of New York at Albany broached 
the subject, and the learned legal gen- 
tleman, who had done nothing all his 
life but prepare statutes relative to cor- 
porations, made the statement that in 
order to accomplish that object, the 
entire corporation law must be rewrit- 


ten. And that is just what must be 
done. 
The right to form corporations 


should be taken from the States, for 
while the States might legally agree 
to and actually pass a uniform corpora- 
tion law, yet each successive legislature 
would have the right to draft amend- 
ments, and at the end of one or two 
years there would be no uniformity 
at all. 

In order to take from the States the 
right to form corporations, it might be 
necessary to amend the National Con- 
stitution. This is not such a hardship 
but that it can be done, and easily 
done. 

This law should provide for the com- 
mission as above stated, and this com- 
mission should have not only the right, 
but it should be absolutely incumbent 
upon the members, to see that the pur- 
poses for which a body corporate is to 
ke formed are legal, and that for every 
dollar of stock and bonds which it puts 
in circulation, it should have a dollar 
of actual value. 

The commission should have the 
right of examination just as all courts 
have. It should be full and fair in its 
dealings with proposed corporations, 
and give the benefit of all doubts to 
persons who desire to invest legitimate- 
ly their money or their property. It 
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should also be empowered to allow 
corporations to increase their capitaliza- 
tion, but only after all of the require- 
ments of the law for the formation of 
corporations have been followed. 

In conclusion, it should be said that 
a corporation should be given the full- 
est latitude to explain its formation in 
an inquiry instituted by a court, and 
nothing should be presumed against it; 
and if by fair and honest inquiry, where 
every reasonable doubt is in favor of 
the property rights of the existing body 
corporate, it is found that the stocks 
and bonds, or property disguised un- 
der any name, have been fraudulently 
and illegally issued at the inception of 
the corporation, or at any other time, 
without a proper foundation value, then 
the property of that corporation should 
be sequestered and taken, just as the law 
takes all property from a thief taken 
red-handed. To those who might say 
that this doctrine violates the Consti- 
tution in that it violates vested rights, 
the answer is that no right becomes 
vested if it is based upon undiscovered 
fraud. 

Eventually, when the people have 
been sufficiently robbed and roused, il- 
legal corporations will be restrained, 
whether in this or another way; this 
only points a possible way. Better far 
that the courts should act deliberately 
and fairly than that we “should learn 
by proof in some wild hour how much 
the wretched dare.” 

And if the word “Trust,” with its 
many other meanings, means a doctrine 
that will follow stolen property and de- 
clare it to belong to the rightful owner, 
when it is found in the hands of a 
thief, let us hope that the law will fol- 
low that which was illegally taken from 
the whole people, and declare it to be- 
long to those from whom it came. Let 
us hope that the gentler word “trust,” 
transformed into a monstrosity and a 
menace, will be retransformed to its 
legal meaning, and that all law-abiding 
citizens, looking to the future of this 
great countrv with hope, will pray that 
nothing more serious than the loss of 
property by a set of schemers will at- 
tend its retransformation. 

















A PHYSICAL CULTURE EXERCISE FOR TWO—TROTTING UP AND DOWN THE ROOM 
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By Augusta Prescott 


6c OU are as young as your fig- 
ure,” said a physical culturist 
who has devoted her life to 

the preservation of the form feminine. 

“I mean what I say when I assert 
that a woman is judged not by her face, 
but by her form. In these days of mas- 
sage and beauty culture all faces are 
young. But it is the form that gives 
a woman away. 

“T was called to see a woman the 
other day. Her face was exquisitely 
pretty, and her skin and features were 
above reproach. She was a charming 
woman. But, when she rose from her 
sitting position, she was no longer 


Her figure was unwieldy, 
She was so 
walk. ‘I 
‘yet 


beautiful. 
and her step was bad. 
stout that she could hardly 
am scarcely twenty-five,’ said she, 
I look forty; do I not?’ 

“And I was forced to answer that she 
did. She had allowed her form to grow 
old. 

“A woman is judged these days by 
her waist-line, by her walk, by her 
movements, and by her general appear- 
ance. If her figure i is slender she looks 
young. If it is heavy she looks’ old. 
There is no getting round these facts. 

“In my position of-physical culturist, 
I am called upon to teach society women 
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how to get thin. It is a difficult task, 
for they are not as a rule inclined to 
self-denial. ‘It is too much trouble,’ 
they declare. And then, before they 
know it, they become so stout that they 
cannot reduce. 

“Really, though, it is always possible 
to reduce the weight. And the woman 
who weighs two hundred can reclaim 
her figure if she wants to do so. She 
can reduce and become as sightly as 
she was in her girlhood days. Fat can 
always be driven away. 

“The way to reduce fat is a twofold 
one. And the first and easiest method 
is by massage. Massage will reduce the 
weight, for it acts like a vigorous exer- 




















THE ‘‘HIGH STEP’? FOR THE WOMAN WHO WANTS TO 
KEEP HER YOUTHFUL FIGURE 
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A GAME OF HANDBALL IN ONE’S OWN ROOM—WITH A 
VERY SOFT RUBBER BALL 


cise. The flesh is actually pounded off. 
But this method, while always effective, 
is always expensive. It takes a mas- 
seuse who understands her business to 
pound the fat away. And then the fat 
patient must eat certain things. 

“Dieting is the second way to reduce 
the figure and make a woman look 
young again and girlish. But there are 
so very few women who can diet. The 
Weir Mitchell milk diet, as it is called, 
is perfect from a reduction standpoint. 
But, alas! it makes one feel weak, and 
it is not satisfying. Few fat women 
can live upon two quarts of milk a day. 
They want something solid. 

“The ideal reduction régime includes 
a course of dieting and a course of ex- 
ercise. The two must be combined un- 
til there is a satisfying whole. And, 
under this double law, the fat woman 
will grow thin. 
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“T reduced a fat woman by using a 
combination of the Banting method and 
the milk diet. And to this I added a 
few recommendations of my own. I 
allowed her one cup of coffee for break- 
fast and one roll; also one egg. 

“For luncheon I gave her one cup of 
tea, one slice. of toast, and one slice of 
meat. For dinner, 
one vegetable, one 
slice of meat, and 
one slice of toast. 
Between meals I 
let her drink all 
the water she 
wanted. She 
walked five miles 4 
day, and got thin 
under my care. 

“It is .@ :very 
foolish thing for a 
woman to remain 
fat,” concluded 
this authority, “for 
the reason that it 
spoils her beauty. 
Wear what she 
will, she still looks 
buncliy; put on 
what she may, and 
she is not stylish. 
She may have a 
complexion like 
peaches and cream, 
yet she looks old; 
and she may have 
hair like spun gold, 
yet she is not 
beautiful. There 
is no need of try- 
ing to be attractive 
if one is fat. My 
patients come to 
me simply begging 
to have the pounds 
taken off them!” 

The physical culturist might have 
told a great deal more about fat. She 
might have added that it makes a wom- 
an look not only old, but greasy and 
shapeless. Long before she has reached 
the days of shapelessness her. lines be- 
gin to fall away. Her chin doubles; 
her waist-line slips up and _ disap- 
pears; her hands grow like butter-balls, 
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THE BEGINNER CAN EXERCISE HALF AN OUR BY THE 
CLOCK 
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and her feet spread. Fat has crowded 
all her pretty lines down and out. 

The woman with a girlish figure must 
work upon it at all times to keep it 
girlish. There is something about fat 
which causes it to increase as the years 
At twenty nearly all women 
But, at the age of twenty- 
five, the pounds 
begin to accumu- 
late. By thirty the 
pretty svelte lines 
have disappeared. 
And at the age of 
thirty-five 
the woman has set- 
tled down to a 
state of fat. At 
forty she is pretty 
nearly hope- 
less. She is so fat 
that she cannot 
reason, for fat 
blunts the brain as 
well as the body. 

Yet getting back 
the girlish figure is 
merely a matter of 
hard work. There 
must be three 
months of dieting 
and reform. And 
then the woman 
who had reduced 
her figure will find 
herself, once more, 
among the comely 
ones. She has re- 
claimed herself un- 
til she looks nice 


go on. 
are slender. 


again. 
But even now 
eet «6there is danger. 





Fat soon returns, 
and the woman 
with a tendency to 
get stout witl invariably add to her 
pounds if there is the least inclination 
to do so. 

There is in some people an inherited 
tendency to grow stout. “I am fat,” 
said a woman to a physical culture spe- 
cialist, “though I eat almost nothing at 
all. I do not eat one-half the food that 
is eaten by my thin sister, yet I am as 
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fat as butter, while she is skin and 
bones.” 

“Yes, madam,” said the specialist, 
“but you are differently constituted. 
Your sister is of the wiry, nervous type. 
She burns up her fat. Your food is ab- 
sorbed by your system. It makes flesh 
for you. Therefore, you do not re- 
quire nearly as much food. You could 
get along with half the amount you eat 
at present, small though it is!” 

There are people who have what is 
called an inherited tendency to fat. 
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Father and mother were both fat; and 
they are fat, too. For people like this 
there is very little else than pity—and 
some good advice. Life means one long 
struggle to keep down the weight, and 
no sooner is it down than there is a 
tendency to take it on again. 

To the naturally fat there is this to 
be said. If you want to keep your 
youthful figure, you must learn to like 
the things that make you thin. Learn 
to eat slowly, so that you do not con- 
sume quite as much food as you would 
if you bolted. Learn to go 
without drinking at your 
meals. Go without sweets 
for a whole month, until you 
lose your taste for them. 
Take your tea and coffee 
without sugar for a week, 
and see if you can’t learn to 
like them so. 

To the woman who wants 
to keep her youthful figure 
there is this advice also. 
Learn to walk. Keep your 
feet in good condition, in 
order that you can walk in 
comfort. _Have three “pairs 
of comfortable shoes, and 
try to have them all built so 
that they are easy. Fat 
women always have a great 
deal of trouble with the feet 
and ankles. The instep is 
almost invariably flattened 
or broken by the excessive 
weight. Overcome this if 
you can by specially con- 
structed shoes. Do anything 
and everything so that you 
can walk instead of ride. 

To the woman who wants 
to keep her girlish figure 
there is other advice. And, 
in the list of precautionary 
things, there might be men- 
tioned this one. Weigh 
yourself daily. Don’t let 
time slip by ‘without ascer- 
taining if you have increased 
your weight or lost it. Keep 
tabs on your physical condi- 





A HOME ADAPTATION OF JU-JUTSU; AN EXERCISE TO KEEP THE WAIST 
FROM GROWING THICK 


tion. 
It was a member of Lang- 
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try’s company who 
said: “The Lily owes 
her fine figure to the 
care she puts upon it. 
She carries in her 
baggage a set of blue 
enamel _ bathroom 
scales. Each night 
she is weighed. If 
she has gained an 
ounce she bants.” 

And one of Adelina 
Patti’s troupe, speak- 
ing of Patti and her 
wonderful _preserva- 
tion, said: “It is no 
wonder that Patti 
looks young. She is 
massaged every night 
before she goes to 
bed. Not only her 
face, but her whole 
figure. And she ex- 
ercises half an hour 
after she puts on her 
night-robe. 
She keeps her figure 
young. Not for 
worlds would she let 
the pounds accumu- 
late around her waist- 
line.” 

The woman who 
wants to keep young 
must cultivate a love 
of sports. She may 
not want to get out 
into the open and ex- 
ercise; and she may 
not be so placed that 
she can play golf. 

















But she can exercise 
at home; and her 
field of sports can be her own room. 

A well-known society woman played 
a game of handball in her own room 
every morning. She chose a soft rub- 
ber ball; and her costume was a con- 
venient little pair of knickerbockers. 
Dressed in these, she threw and caught 
the ball, exercising swiftly for half an 
hour in the morning, and also at night. 
Her figure is, and has been for years, 
the pride of her friends. 

In New York City there is a gymna- 


A KIMONO EXERCISE FOR THE BEGINNER 


sium class where the members’ are 
taught to exercise in pairs. Physical 
culture for two is taught here. Each 
day the members run in, put on fancy 
gymnastic costumes, and come out upon 
the floor to disport. Their exercises 
are simple but very effective. One of 
the best is that of trotting up and down 
the floor. With their hands upon each 
other’s shoulders they make a tour of 
the gymnasium. There is nothing dif- 
ficult about it. But it does the work. 
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Ju-jutsu is still popular. But it has 
settled down from a fad into a fact. 
Nor is it difficult. From a set of pic- 
tures—taken from any standard work 
—the amateur can get up a very cred- 
itable game of ju-jutsu. But it is not a 
thing for the beginner. The dangers 
are too great. The muscles may be- 
come strained.. And, when this has hap- 
pened, it means a stopping of all ex- 
ercise for days and weeks. Better leave 
difficult things until a later date. 

The best thing for the beginner is the 
kimono exercise. This is taken in a 
kimono in the early morning. The win- 
dows are opened, and the beginner, with 
a wand in her hand, goes through some 
very simple calisthenics. Needless to 
say, the clothing is very loose and 
the kimono is very comfortable. The 
“wand” need be nothing more than a 
broomstick, and the exercises need not 
be prolonged more than half an hour. 
But the fat will begin to slide off. If 
_ one is already slim, it will preserve the 
figure amazingly. 

The woman with the already youth- 
ful figure should not rest upon her 
laurels. She should weigh herself and 
take notice. If there is a tendency to 
put on fat she should try the high-step 
exercise. This is the very latest thing 
in the London gymnasia. The “pa- 
tient,” dressed in a knickerbocker suit, 
walks across the room doing a high 
step. She lifts her feet as high as pos- 
sible while she walks. At each step her 
knee should almost tap her chest. Five 
minutes of this will send the blood 
tingling to all parts of the body and 
keep the fat in abeyance. 

The woman who has attained a girl- 
ish figure should next try to make it 
perfectly proportionate. And this is not 
a difficult matter, for the human frame 
is very pliable and can be bent and 
molded at will. She should aim at a 
state of perfect proportion. 

The woman with the girlish figure 
must learn how to dress so that her fig- 
ure will look as girlish as it really is. 
Up-and-down lines make a woman look 
taller. But a white shirt-waist with a 
black skirt makes her look shorter. All 
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bunchy things increase the size of the 
figure, and satin makes one look a third 
heavier than one really is. Pink and 
blue are colors that seem to increase the 
natural size, while tan and écru seem 
to decrease it. Black. makes one look 
smaller, but it is mot girlish. White, 
on the other hand, if well fitting, does 
not increase the natural size, and it is 
very becoming. 

The woman with a girlish figure 
should dress girlishly. But this state- 
ment is generally misunderstood. The 
woman who wants to look young puts 
on bows and furbelows; but this is a 
mistake, She should take them off, and 
she will look much more youthful. 

Hands without rings look younger 
than hands that are jewel-laden. The 
throat without a dog-collar looks more 
slender than the one that is bound 
around with gems. The waist that is 
dressed simply looks slimmer than the 
one that is decked with bows. And the 
plain, straight-lined gown invariably 
looks younger than the one that is 
heavily trimmed. Don’t make any mis- 
take on this part, O woman desiring to 
look youthful! 

The woman who has just outgrown 
her youthful figure should go to work 
upon her fattest portions. Fat comes 
first at the back of the neck. It ac- 
cumulates between the shoulder-blades, 
forming one great fat bunch which is 
so common that it is known as the mid- 


dle-aged lump. There are few women 


over thirty-five years of age who do 
not suffer from this bunch of fat at the 
back of the neck. To get it off re- 
quires vigorous physical culture. 

The woman with the girlish figure 
should rejoice. Hers is the good part 
of life. She never grows old. At sev- 
enty she is acceptable, simply because 
she is not cumbersome; and at eighty 
she may have her admirers. She has 
not yet reached the shapeless, puffy 
stage. 

But she should be careful. Fat may 
come at any age. And never to the 
last great day should a woman relax 
for one instant her efforts to preserve 
her outlines. 




















WHAT THE EDI TOR 
HAS TO SAY. 











LTHOUGH in many instances his 
immediate pecuniary reward has 
been small, the artist, of all 

members of society, has received the 
largest measure of permanent esteem 
and admiration from his fellow man, 
We use the word “artist” in its broader 
meaning, intending to include the poet, 
the novelist, the musician, as well as 
the sculptor and painter—all those, in 
fact, who have given to mankind some 
new conception of truth and beauty. 
Elizabethan England was a stirring 
place. Essex and Leicester, Drake and 
Raleigh were great names in those 
brave days. Yet the name of a man 
who took no active part in the affairs 
of his generation, who had no hand in 
the shaping of the new empire, whose 
highest personal ambition, so far as we 
know, was a modest retirement in a 
quiet country town, has far outshone 
all the others. Leicester and Essex, the 
greatest men in England, ‘are of inter- 
est only to the historical student. 
Elizabeth and Raleigh are mere names 
to the majority of English-speaking 
people. Shakespeare is more than a 
mere name; he still is a powerful and 
active force, shaping thought and ex- 
pression in every civilized country of 
the world. When we think of Scot- 
land there arises in our minds the fig- 
ure of a plowman of idle and dissolute 
habits. The great people of his time 
are dead and forgotten. It is conceiv- 
able also, that, in some later day, we 
shall remember Bismarck and Von 
Moltke, and the mighty Wilhelm, only 
because Germany was the country 
which produced Goethe and Wagner. 


A te © great love that humanity 
bears the artist. is founded on 

sounder principles than appear 
at first glance. It is through the quality 
of consciousness that we rise above the 
animals in our range of feeling. 
Through deficiency in consciousness, 
the animal anticipates no joy in the 
future, is pleased with no spectacle 
however glorious, conceives no delight 
beyond an almost automatic satisfaction 
of the appetite. The keener the con- 
sciousness given to an individual, the 
broader is his range of feeling, the 
higher his power of enjoyment. It is 
through the work of the writer, or 
painter, or musician that we achieve 
consciousness—consciousness of our- 
selves, of the feelings and aspirations 
that animate us, of the tremendous and 
glittering pageant moving about us 
which we call life, and to which we 
would be blind and indifferent, were not 
our conscious selves awakened. 

The magazine that gives its reader 
a deeper feeling for the beautiful in 
life, a finer conception of the nature 
of man, a broader and higher view of 
things in general, is the magazine that 
fulfils its true function. A magazine 
devoting its energies to exposing the 
criminal, to exploiting new political and 
economic doctrines, is on the same 
plane as the novel written avowedly 
with a moral. The moral may be good, 
but the novel is sure to be bad. And 
so, if we preach no sermons, denounce 
no thieves, advance no new doctrines, 
do not imagine that we regard our du- 
ties more lightly than the preacher, the 
denouncer, or the doctrinaire. We have 
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another conception of the manner in 
which our duties are best performed. 
Therein lies the difference. 


@a 


ERHAPS we may be permitted to 
cite a case in point. You have 
doubtless read, in this number of 

the magazine, a little article entitled 
“My Classmates.” In its evident sin- 
cerity, in the simple dignity of the con- 
fession it contains, it can hardly -fail 
of having made some impression on 
your mind. It is the truth—the story 
of one man’s life. Did you find it with- 
out its lesson? The writer, intent only 
on the telling of his story, made no at- 
tempt to draw a moral or to philoso- 
phize. And yet we think that this 
little article is a commentary on social 
conditions of more than usual value. 
We are not all selfish. We have other 
objects in life beside the pursuit of 
money and position. 
_ We wish also to call attention to the 
novelette with which this issue of the 
magazine opens—“The Spirit of the 
Valley,” by Elmore Elliot Peake. It is 
a serious effort to deal with a social 
problem. It holds before the eyes of 
the reader a cross-section of real life. 
It does more than entertain. In subse- 
quent numbers we hope to give more 
of this sort of fiction. 
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Next month’s novelette, “The- May- 
nardiers,” written by George Bronson 
Howard, has its scene laid in Balti- 
more. It tells the story of a woman 
who had two courses open to her; two 
alternatives from which she _ could 
choose. She could marry the man she 
loved, and by doing so sentence him to 
a life of drudgery and poverty. She 
could refuse to marry him, and by do- 
ing so make him rich. The story is 
handled so skilfully, the dramatic in- 
tensity of the situation is so compelling 
in its force, as to make the novelette 
exceptional in more than one way. The 
working out of the story, the unex- 
pected dénouement which brings it to 
a climax—these are things we will not 
talk about, but leave you to discover for 
yourself. . 

The second of Doctor Saleeby’s ar- 
ticles on “Worry” will appear in the 
December issue. It will “deal with the 
causes that predispose us to worry, and 
some of the methods employed to com- 
bat them. 

Of course you have noticed the col- 
ored art section in this issue, as well as 
the series of half-tones illustrating the 
paintings of Mr. Leigh. These two 
features, like the complete novelette, 
place Smiru’s in a class by itself. In 


later issues we expect to make further 
advances in our art sections. 
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age; that guarantees to please you or to PROMPTLY return your money. oreover, a firm that is accommodating and courteous at all times. 
The Above Picture of articles selected from our Catalog, gives youa little idea of the book. It contains illustrations of over 10,000 articles photographed 
direct from the goods, 10,000 holiday suggestions. It's a beautiful catalog, intensely interesting, full of ideas. Send for the book. It’s free. Do it NOW. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 324 Essex Street, Salem, Massachusetts 
When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 
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Every Ambitious Young Man 


Should read the article in the September issue of Everybody’s 
Magazine, on Thrift 
By Dr. OrISON SWETT MARDEN, Editor of Success 


This is just an excerpt on 


INDUCING THE HABIT OF SAVING 


** Anything which will encourage the habit of saving in this extravagant age is a blessing. 
The temptations on every hand are so alluring that it is very difficult for a young man of 
ordinary self-control to resist them and to save his money. 

‘*T believe that life-insurance is doing more to induce the habit of saving than almost 
anything else. 

‘*T know of nothing which will cover up more blemishes, put out of sight more business 
weaknesses, cover up more surely the lack of foresight and thrift than a good life-insurance 
policy. It has proven a friend to thousands who have not been friends to themselves. It has 
shielded thousands of families who would have been homeless without it; it has. sent to college 
multitudes of boys and girls who but for it would not have gone; it has- started thousands of 
young men in business who, but for it, either would not have started at all, or would have been 
delayed for years. It has lifted the mortgage from thousands of homes. ‘Primarily devised,’ 
says Senator Dryden, President of The Prudential Insurance Company of America, ‘for the 
support of widows and orphans, life-insurance practice has been developed so as to include the 
secure investment of surplus earnings in conjunction with the insurance of a sum payable 
at death.’ ”’ . 


This article should be read from start to finish by every young 
man. The Prudential has published it in pamphlet form and will 
send a copy free to anyone who will write for it. 


The Prudential 


issues just the forms of policies 

best adapted to the purposes 

of saving and investment as 
well as protection. 























THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


eT RENETH OF Protection, Security and Profit 


GIBRALTAR for Policyholders 








Write now to Dept. 9 






The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office : 
President NEWARK, N. J. 
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Are You in the Line 
Or in the Lead 2? 


Where are you, in the dinner pail line or in the chair of the leader? 


The whole world is looking for men who have been trained to lead by doing things with their 


brains as well as their hands. 
Where do the leaders come from? 


From the line of course ! 


Ninety men out of every hundred 


in good positions began in the line where you are to-day. The truth of the matter is—it's up to you. 


If you want to get out of the line YOU 
CAN. The International Correspondence Schools 
will show you the way and help you to get there. 
There is no theory about this. It'sa TRUTH 
backed up by thousands of men who are leaders 
to-day because they had the desire to do better 
and asked the I. C. S. how. 

It makes no difference where you are, what 
you do, or how little you earn, the only require- 
ment is the ambition to win—the I. C. S. will do 
the rest. 

Let us show you how. Cut out this coupon, 
mark the occupation you prefer, and mail it to- 
day. In return we will go into the matter care- 
fully with you—make it plain, make it easy. 
There will be no charge for this information and 
no further obligation on your part unless you 
want to join the great I. C. S. Army of Success. 


ACT TO-DAY. 


When writing to advertisers, flease mention SMITH'S MAGA.7Z/NE. 
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International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 89%, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please e: 
ti 


lain, without further obli 
how I can comity for a larger sala: 
on before which I have marked X 


in the 


gation on my part 
Posi- 





Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commereial Law for 
Justices of the Peace 
Illustrator 
Civil Service 
hem ist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec. Engineer 








Mechanical Drafteman 
Telephone Engi 


ineer 
Elee. Lighting 8: 
Mechan’ Enginecs, ss 


’ 

< ngineer 
Building Contractor 
Arehitee’! Draftsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bridge E neer 
Mining Engineer 











Name. 


Street and No,__ 














SOME OF THE GOOD THINGS YOU WILL FIND 


IN THE 


November POPULA 





re 





O’Rourke, the Wanderer, - - £-_ by Louis Joseph Vance 
A complete novel, the first of a new series of stories dealing with the 
further adventures of Terence O'Rourke. 


The White-Hot Gridiron of Remorse, by Wm. Hamilton Osborne 


A football story in which the troubles of the coach are revealed. 


The Revolt of the Puppets, - by Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg 


A story of politics. What happened to a young politician who 
kicked over the traces and defied ‘‘a maker of governors.” 


Man Versus Muscle, - . - - by Charles Kroth Moser 


A short but graphic story of a Western college man who tried to rise 
above physical deficiencies. 


Garrison's Finish, - - - - by W. B. M. Ferguson 
The concluding half of one of the greatest racing stories ever published. 


How Geoff Played a Return Match with Delirez, 
by K. and HesKeth Prichard 


The second complete story in the most absorbing series of the year. 


Besides these are: Detective stories, baseball stories, cowboy stories, 
stories of intrigue in Russia, of villainy in Italy; stories of strange 
happenings in strange places—making the November POPULAR 
one of the brightest of the monthly magazines. 








Issued 10th of Each Month. Ten Cents a Copy 








Street @ Smith, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 














of suits now worn by correct 
dressers everywhere. It is 
m™) many years since fashion 
has produced such hand- 
some and nobby garments 
for men’s wear. LOOK at 
the long straight front ef- 
fect of coat, the shaped 
back, with long vent. 
“They are beauties,” will 
look well on old and young. 


TO BE UP.«TO-DATE 
order from us a full suit, 
coat, pants and vest made 
from the new dove 
e Brown Worsted or ALL 
a Black and White mixed cloth. 
We will make it exactly like the 
above illustration, with an extra pair of ON LY 
striped worsted Trousers, and an extra 
fancy vest,to wear on occasion; practically [ 0 
two full suits for the price of one suit...... 

Besides, we send them to you in a neat, patent 
suit-case, without extra charge. 
_ Let us send you a large illustration of the new suit, show- 
ing every detail in back and front. With it will send free 
newest samples for Suits, Trousers, Fancy Vests, etc. A 
postal card will bring them to your door. Address 

THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS, 

1051 Kesner Bidg., Fifth Ave. & Congress, CHICAGO 
Reference: Royal Trust Compuny Bank, Cap. $1,000,000,00. 
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THE STE : 
Parker 


FOUNTAIN 


















Wize 
“e 
™ 


PAY NOYY 
AND THEN 
AY sete ge cate 


muvstarwaies | Kg) #8 28 good as gold 
perfect diamond, with us. We rely 
set in 14 kt. solid 

upon what you are — not 
what you have. 


gold mounting, 
$30.00 
@5cash, 63 per mo. 
Our goods are guaranteed 
to be exactly as represent- 
» and our prices speak 
for themselves. 
Let us send you watch or ring 
shown, upon terms indicated. Re- 
mit first’ payment with order or 
have goods sent for inspection 
C.O.D. first payment. Balance 
weekly or manthy. In any event 
























Gents’ 12o0r16size 


oF Ladies’ 6 size ou want our beautiful Catalog 
jainor,ngra e # . 
Lett play Uk 10,434, It’s yours for the asking. 








gold-filed case, 
with Elgin or 
Waltham move- 
ment, 

$12.50 


TERMS 863.00cash 
and 61.50 per mo. 












Herbert L.JosepheCo. 


Diamond Importers—Watch Jobbers 
Est. 1883 —215 ( G64 ) State 8t., Chicago 














CERTAINLY MAKES 
A GOOD 












PEN 


Standard or Self Filling 


9 

Because Sell 
He makes an ells 
honest Pen Because 
and makes It 
it the best Excels 
he knows 
how. 


20 


Page art cat- 
alog, and also 
the name of the 
nearest PARKER 
PEN dealer, mailed 
upon request. 


The Parker Pen 
Company 
60 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


P. S.—By the way, if you are 
thinking of purchasing a foun- 
tain pen and will mention it 
when sending for catalog, we 
will send you, complimentary, a 
very nice and useful little present. 
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- PlushPillowTop 


— GIVEN AWAY 


To get our 1906-7 Pyrography Catalogue before new 
customers. Send your name today with 25 cents to pay 
cost of stamping, shipping, etc., and we will send you 
free this beautiful Real Plush 

Pillow Top, stamped with Only One Free 
Foot Ball Boy or Indian 
Malden design so that 
anyone can burn it 
with handsome ef- 
fect. Choice of old 
gold, tan or light 
































SPECIAL oitat?ony*2*? $1.60 


This splendid outfit shown above is complete for burn- 
ing on eee. leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, 
Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in neat 
leatherette box. Ask your dealer or we will sendC. O. D. 
When cash accompaniesorder for No. 97 outfit weinclude 
free our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 
25 cts.) the most complete pyrography book published. 
New 1906 Pyrography Contains 92 
Catsog No sme. FREE Polocs}, with 
2,600 illustrati » includi actress heads, designs by Gibson 

nd other good artists, on articles of wood, leather and piush 
of every description; also shows our extensive line 
of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies. The largest 
pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it today. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 
260-164 W. Jackson Blvd., - Chicago 


* Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


SONGS=MUSIC 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one-half 
the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to words, 
Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Send 
Manuscript, which will be returned if not available. 


POPULAR MUSIC GO., (Inc,) 7° *esiexas®"=- 



































Made in New York 
Suit Or Overcoat 12.50 


Nobody can doubt that New York 
sets and dictates the Styles for the country. 

Nobody will dare dispute that the most 
skillful craftsmen in the Art of Tailoring abide 
in New York. 

Our handsome catalog ‘‘New York 
Styles in Men’s bress’’ now ready. 
It's FREE and welcome. 

FREE with our Catalog we send you a 
well-chosen assortment (Exclusive styles) of 
cloth samples. Also a complete Cutfit with 
full directions for taking your own measure- 
ments at home. 

We give a bond that is broad enough, 
safe enough and true enoegh to protect you 
or anybody who orders here from ALL 
RISK—I is: — 

We guarantee to fit you or 
refund your money. 

We prepay the express charges 
toany point in U.S. to your home. 

Write for the Style Book now, anc you 
will have by return mail new ideas about Styles 
—a better understanding about Tailoring anda 
pleasant surprise alout Prices. 

It will pe a positive revelation to you what 
“MADE IN NEW YORK” means 

Our prices range $12.50 to $22.50. 


S 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City 
References by permission: Citizen's Central National Bank, New York ; 
East River National Bank, New York. 

No Agents No Branches Established 15 years 
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CHEW... 


Beemans 


THE en. 
Pepsin + 
Gum + « 


Cures Indigest’on 
and Sea-sickness. 
+ 





All Others are Imitations. 


For Sale at Every Drug Store 


e 





A #$20.00 WATCH FOR 85.45 


These fi,ures teil exactly what we are coing—selling a $2v.00 watch for $5.45 

We don't claim that this is a $40.00 watch or a $50.00 watch, but it is a $20.00 
watch. A leadin 
sold us 100,000 pee. Beayenatle cer actually built to retail at $20.00. There is no doubt 
that we could wholesale them to dealers tor $12.00 or $13.00, but this would involve a 
great amount of labor, time and expense. In the .end our protit would be little more 
than it is at selling the watch direct to the consumer at $5.45. The Kvington 
Watch, which we offer at 85.45 is a rubied jeweled, finely balanced and per- 
fectly adjusted movement, It has specially selected jewels, dust band, patent regulator, 
enameled dial, jeweled compensation balance, double hunting case, genuine 
gold laid and handsomely engraved. Each watch is thoroughly timed, tested and 
regulated, before leaving the factory, and both the case and movement are guaran- 
teed for 25 years. Clip out this advertisement and mail it to us to-day with your 
name, postoffice address and nearest express office. Tell us whether you want a lady's 
or gent’s watch and we will send the watch to your express office at once. If it sat- 
isfies you. after a careful examination, pay the express agent $5.45 and express charges 
and the watch is yours, but if it doesn’t please you return it to usat our expense. 
5-Year Guarantee will be placed in the front case of the watch we send 

you, and to the first 10.000 customers we will send a beautiful gold-laid watch chain, 
Free. We refer to the First National Bank of Chicago. Capital, $10,000,000. 


NATIONAL CONSOLIDATED WATCH CO., Dept. 459, CHICACO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’'S MAGAZ/\ & 


watch manutacturer, being hard pressed for ready cash, recently 
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365 SHAVES 


WITHOUT STROPPING 


A shave every day in the year for less than 
two cents a week, with the wonderful double- 
edged wafer blades of the Gillette Safety Razor. 

One million satisfied users prove the supremacy of the Gillette, a su- 
premacy due to the double-edged wafer blades which require No Stropping and 


are Always Sharp—facts true only of the Gillctte Blade. 
a single user who is not getting the utmost satisfaction, we want 


_to know it. 


SOLID SATISFACTION FOR EVERY ONE 















Actual Size 
Ready for Use 


If there is 





Any man can shave himself smoothly and easily with the 
It is the simplest as well as the best and most durable 
Every double-edged wafer blade is as perfect as 
The steel used in the manufac- 
ture of Gillette Blades is made specially for this purpose. By 
a unique process which required years to perfect, this steel is 

converted into Gillette double-edged wafer blades, uniform 
in temper, and with the most perfect shaving edge 


Gillette. 
razor made. 
science and skill can make it. 


in the world. 


NO STROPPING NO HONING ALWAYS SHARP 
50,000 double-edged blades a day 


are turned out at our factory—100,000 shaving 
edges—the strongest kind of evidence that Gil- 
lette Razors are widely used and appreciated. 
Every man should secure a Gillette Razor. 
Satisfaction gu 
30 Days’ Free Trial Offer. 
offer; if yours won't, we will. 


anteed or money refunded or our 
Most dealers make this 












Gillette 
Playing 
Cards 
For 25c. Silver or Stamps 


and the name of a friend 
who does not use the Gil- 

lette Razor, we send post- 
paid, to every address a full 

deck of playing cards, regular’ 
50c. quality, celluloid finish, with 
round corners and gold edgesyin 
handsome heavy gold-embossed 
leatherette telescope case. 


12 BLADES—24 SHARP EDGES 


The Gillette Razor is packed in a handsome leather case with 12 double-edged blades (24 perfect 


edges) each blade 
When dulled throw away as you do a used pen. 


good for an average of more than 20 smooth, delightful shaves without stropping. 
A new blade inserted in a second. 


PRICES: Triple Silver-plated Sct with 12 Blades, $33 Standard Combination Set_with 
Shaving Brush and Soap in Triple Silver-plated Holders, $7.50; Extra Blades, 10 for 50c, 
Sold by all Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers everywhere. Send to-day for our handsome illustrated booklet. 


Gillette Sales Company, 









Gillette 


NO STROPPING,NO HONING. 


aM GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
yz V Earn $5 to $15 per day. 


\s 
aA y #) Wecanteach you quickly BY MAIL 
Vs ‘the new scientific Tune-a-Phone 
method endorsed by highest authorities. 
Knoicledge of music vot necessury. 

Write for free booklet. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genu ny, standing all tc st an 
uzzle experts. Ons twentieth the expense. 
Bent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., ress 
THE R, GREGG MFG. & IMPT, CO, 
Dept. N, 201 E, Van Buren Street, © Chicago, Lil, 





287 Times Building, New York 
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Safety / 
Razor : __ 
2 “MOUNT BIRDS 


Wecan teach you by mail to stuff and mount all 
kinds of Birds, Animala, Game Heads. etc. 
Also to tan skins and make rugs. Be your own taxi- 
dermist. Decorate your home with your beautiful 
trophies. Or increase your income Selling speci- 
mens and mounting for others. Easily, quickiy 
learned in spare time, by men and women. Highest 
en lorsements by thousands of students. If interested 
write today for catalogue and Taxidermy Magazine 
Free. Write today. N. W. School of Taxt- 
dermy, Inc., 129 E Street, Omaha, Neb. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


startea and ru 

Gas Engines without Batteries. 

| No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
* twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
| switch necessary. No batteries what- 
ree ' Sy over, for make and break or jump-spark. 
With a : tee # Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
















Write 


AY 


ee MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
mation 140 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A 
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Free $1.00 Coupon 


ENTITLING ANYONE WITH 


RHEUMATISM 


to receive prepaid, Free to Try, a regular 
Dollar pair of Magic Foot Drafts and valuable 
new book (in colors) on rheumatism. 


Name_ a pa 


Address. 


ONLY ONE TRIAL PAIR TO ONE ADDRESS. 











If you have rheumatism cut out this free dollar 
coupon and send it to us with your name and 
address plainly written on the blank lines. Return 
mail will bring you—free to try—a Dollar pair of 
the famous Magic Foot Drafts, the great Michigan 
cure for rheumatism. They are curing very bad 
cases of every kind of rheumatism, both chronic 
and acute, no matter how severe. They are curing 
cases of 30 and 40 years suffering, after doctors and 
baths and medicines had 
failed. Send us the cou- 
pon today. When the 
Draftsg come, try them. 
If you are satisfied with 
the benefit received—then < 
you can send us One Dollar. If not, we take your 
simple say so, and the Drafts cost you absolutely 
nothing. Aren’t they worth trying on that basis? 
Our faith is strong that they will cure you, so cut 
out and send the coupon today to Magic Foot 
Draft Co., 1136F Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
Send no money—just the coupon. 





TRADE MARK 





Es 





MCHARMENE 


\\ the new process for permanently and painlessly 
| removing SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Whitens, softens and b-autifies the skin, @uar- 
anteed absolutely harmless. At your druggist or 
sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.00. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Write for Booklet — “Care of 
Skin and Complexion” and free sample. 
ch Chemical Co., 4 


Ohio, U. 8. A. 



























ses 





12 ior 25° 


SIZE 2x3 INCHES 


Send any photo with esc. and 2c. stamp for 
return postage, and get 12 e/egantly jin- 
ished photos made from it. Your photo re- 
turned unharmed. 

Write for FREE sample and catalog of 
latest style photos, 25c. to $3.00 per dozen. 
Lowest Prices on Photo Jewelry, Brooches, 

Charms, ete. 
STANTON PHOTO CO.. 
77 Jefferson St., Springfield, Ohio 
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The wonderful hatr food, 


wey Golden Rule Hair Restora- 
FREE tive. It is the exact combi- 

nation sought by chemists 
Bettle for a thousand years. It 


nourishes the vooés, 
making the hair grow 
luxuriantly, taking on 










TO GET THIS the natural color. It 
LARGE BOTTLE cures Dandruff. It 
FREE stops falling hair. 





Don’t take our word 
—try it free. If we 
didn’t know what it 
would do we would 
be foolish to place 
a bottle of it in your 
j hands. Don't fail to 
send today and be 
% convinced. Enclose 
Zi 10c to pay postage. 
After you have used 
it, and want more of 
giit, get it of your 
Ba druggist—25c, 50c or 

A $1.00 bottles. If he 

ge hasn't it, he can get 
= tt for you from his 
wholesaler if he 
wants to accommo- 
date you. 


The Citizens’ 






Cut this out and 
send with 10oto | 
pay postage. 10 































Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 
—and does it. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 
the skin. Nothing compares with it. Composed of two 
erates which are applied by massage a few moments. 
lhis causes atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair dies. 
Contained in collapsible tubes. Price $2.00; guaran- 


teed. Sample large enough for any mild case 
50 cents. Money back if unsatisfactory. 








ELECTROZOL CO., Dept.1016, DETROIT, MICH. 











‘This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH FREE ra 
ON EASY CONDITIONS. 


Send onlya lock of your hair, and we will 
a) maila 244-02., 22-in. short stem fine human 

¥ lair switch tomatch. If of extraordinary 
7 value, remit $1.50in rodays, or secure 3or- 
p vers for switches and get yourown free. Extra 

shades alittle more. Send sample for estimate. 
IF nclose sc. postave. Mrs, Ayer’s Hair . 


















Emporium, Dept.432,17Quiney St, 
Chieago, I. ‘ 








Makes a rich and abundant growth of hair. 
Keeps the scalp clean and healthy. Quickly 
stops falling hair. QUININE as a hair 
dressing has an international reputation. 
Our plan always has been to give the public 
the benefit of our advertising. To anyone 
sending us this ad WE WILL GIVE 
A FULL SIZE $1.00 COMBINA- 
TION PACKAGE OF ROGER’S 
QUININE HAIR TONIC AND 
SHAMPOO. This new form package 
contains hair tonic enough for sixty days 
— and four packages of our famous shampoo. 


ONLY ONE PACKAGE TO A FAMILY. Enclose 
25c to pay delivery and packing charges. Write today. 











price $199 





Western Office: 500 Market St. San Francisco. 





| (A) ROCER’S QUININE CO. 
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HOW TO GROW TALL 


A Startling Discovery That Will Revolutionize 
the Physical Condition of Mankind. 


Why Remain Short and Stunted When You May 
Learn Free the Secret of How to Grow Tall? 


No Matter How Short You Are or What Your 
Age, You Can Increase Your Height. 





No new discovery has attracted more attention in the 
scizatifie world than that made by Leo Minges, of 
Rochester, N. Mr. Minges is to short men and women 
what the great wizard, Edison, is to electricity. He has 
gathered more information relative to bone, muscle and 
sinew than any one else in existence. Making people 
grow tall has been a hobby with Mr. Minges for years, 
and the results he has accomplished are startling to a 
high degree. By his method every man or woman not 
over fifty years of age can be made to grow from two to 
tive inches in height, and any one older than that may in- 
crease his height perceptibly. His method has the in- 
dorsement of leading a and several prominent 
educational institutions have adopted it for the better 
physical development of their = I? you would like 
to increase your height you should read the book which 
tells how this remarkable discovery was made and reveals 
to you the secrets of how to grow tall. It is free. You 
are not asked to spend a single cent and if vou desire it 
we will send you the statements of hundreds who have 
grown from two to five inches in height by following this 
method. The resulta are quicklv accomplished. Many 
have grown as much as three inches in two months. 
There is no inconvenience, no drugs or medicines, no 
operation. Merely the application of a scientific principle 
in a perfectly hygienic and harmless way. Your most 
intimate friends need not know what you are doing. All 
communications will be sent in plain envelopes. The 
hook “‘ How to Grow Tall,” contains illustrations that will 
interest and instruct any one. One thonsand of these 
hooks will be given away absolutely free, postage pre- 
paid, while the present edition lasts. If you want to grow 
tall write to-day, in strictest confidence, for a free copy. 
Address The Cartilage Co., 155 P, Unity Building, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., U.S. A. 


DOCTORS 


who have had experience with 


endorse and successfully use it 
in the treatment of 


Dyspepsia 
and other stomach diseases. 

GLYCOZONE is absolutely harmless. 
It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues _ inflammation, 
thus helping nature to accofnplish a 
cure, which accounts for the gratifying 
results that are obtained. 

To convince Dyspeptics that 


CLYCOZONE 


cannot fail to help them, I will send 
to anyone enclosing 25 cents with 
attached coupon 


A $1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(Only one bottle to a family) 


None 


Sold by leading druggists. 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘Ecole 

Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 

de Paris” (France). ei 
ally ag oe trial bottle of 
New York City, Glycozone, ji! 


FREE! ns which I enclose 
0 





is ’. %c. to pay forward- 
oa ©. ing charges. Coupon 
to Treat ” goodonly unti: Dec. 30,'06 
D - 





MEEPS. Venticcccesssocee congesuceseson 


es Druggist .....-- OE Sere aaa lpcannien 
- Write Legibly. 
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B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the living, 
breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the 
pure air of the prairie 
in company with Chip, 
Weary, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of 
the Flying U_ ranch. 
The story is a comedy, 
but there are dramatic 
touches in it that will 
hold the reader breath- 
less. Pathos and humor 
are adroitly commingled 
and the author seems to 
be as. adept at portray- 
ing one as the other. 
The ‘‘Little Doctor” 
makes a very lovable 
heroine, and one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least 
for falling in love with 
her. The book review- 
ers task would be a 
pleasant one if all his 
work had to do with 
such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘‘Chip of the Flying U.” 
If this book doesn’t immediately take rank as one of the best 
sellers we shall lose faith in the discrimination of the American 
reading public. Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


.PRICE, $1.25 


Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 
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No 
Money 
Down 


Order your choice of a dia- 
mond on approval prepaid. Do 
not pay acent unvil you have ex- 
amincd the gem und found it absolutely satis- 
factory. We want to prove to you—solely at our 
risk—the great superiority of Marshall *’F 


4 grade diumonds, You risk nothing. Why should 
anybody refuse to take advantage of this offer? 










Special Offers on Diamonds 


$3.30 a Month 


in Belcher setting—a fine Marshall ‘‘F”’ grade diamond, 
fir better than the so-called “highest grade”’ diamonds 
carried by most jewelers. Total price only: $33.00. 
The all-diamond cluster at #8.50 a month, the beautiful Tif- 
fany ring and other special offers are described in our circulars, 
Remember — Comparisons prove — we send on approval 
prepaid—no mony down—you risk absolutely nothing 
in ordering on approval. 
for free catalog. Every careful buy- 
Write Toda er of diam: nds and other jewelry 
ought to red this citalog before edb cteeteen Valuable infor- | 
mation without charge. Don’t buy until you have read the Mar- 
shall catalog and compared prices. Write today for free catalog. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 


W. S. Hypg, Jr., President, A. 8S. Trux, Secretary. 
108 State Street, Suite 868, Chicago, Il. 


Motion Pictures 


EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our | 
\ struction Book and ‘Business Guide” tells all. 

am) We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 

} tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 

of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 

work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 

Astonishing Op; unity in any locality for 

a man with a little money toshowinchurches | 

school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. | 

Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others 

do it, why not you? It's easy; write cto us 

and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY GO., 466Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


MEN WANTED °° -a 














IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 








ALL 
SS 
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~@ RAILROADS sg 
Ki 


The demand for our Firemen and Brake- 
men graduates is greater than we can 
supply. 


If you want to earn $65 to $125 
a month, fit yourself for a position at 
once. We teach you by mail and assist 

you to a position when competent. Course 1s 

practical, easy to learn, endorsed by railroad 
managers and school is conducted by railroad 

Officials Hundreds of positions open. Catalog 

free. The Wenthe Railway Correspondence 

Schoo!, Box €42, Freeport, Ill. 
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Mr. Edison Says 


“I want to see a Phono- 
graph in every Ameri- 
can Home.” 


An offer open to every 
responsible person. 














No Money Down! 


Free Trial 


The Edison, the genuine Edison!—positively on 
free trial in yourown home! Noc. O. D.—noxuar- 
antee required. If acceptable pay lowest cush 
Price at 50 Cts. a Week (laryer installments for 
lurger outfits) without even interest on payments 
0 W buys a genuine 
Cc a ee Edison outfit! 
Remember—nothing down—no C, O. D.—we want you 
to see the great Edi-on outfit and compare it with any 
of the imitation machines suld at many times the price 
of the Edison outti 
WRITE TODAY for the great Edison catalogs and 
full explanation of this wonderful offer—free prepaid. 


FREDERICK BABSON, 
Edison Phonograph Distributors. 
149-150 Michigan Ave., Suite 1428 Chicago 
















X-RAY 


tove Polish 


r| 
| 
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Trade-Mark 





for it. 


Makes Blacking a 
Stove a Pleasure 


X-Ray Stove Polish 
is guaranteed to go twice as far as paste 
or liquid folishes. It gives a quick, 
brilliant lustre and 

Does Not Burn Off 


FR E E SA M PLE. Address Dept. N. 
f LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, 78 Hudson St., New York 
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SAFETY AND INCOME. 


our bank safe, and is it paying you 4% 

Picest for your money? Fhis f a_ vital 

question to you. We pay four per cent inter- 

est (compounded semi-annually), The repue 

f tation and conservative policy of our director- 

ate backed by a capital and surplus of over 
$10,000.000.00, is a sure guarantee of the safety of your 
principal. No matter where you live you can ank 
with us by mail. Write for booklet 66,‘‘To and from 
the Bank.” 


Fe@LeNIAL [RVST (CMPANY 


817 FOURTH AVE — 814-318 DIAMOND ST 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

The Colonial Accumulation Endowment Contract 
guarantees a 344% Income on any desired sum in 
even thousands for periods of 5 to 20 years. Write 
for Booklet B66 explaining this contract. 

Resources over $20,000,000.00, 
Capital, Surplus — Undivided Profits 


ver 
$10, 000,000.00, 


ME 
ON TALBIRW SiN 


The "Best" Tonic 
When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged 
out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- 
ing, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, 
steady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep 
and build you up physically. 

25 Cents at all druggists, 
Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 





We will teach vou the REAL ESTATE, GEN- 
ERAL BROKERAGE and INSURANCE BUSI- 
NESS by mail. Thisis your opportunity to suc- 
ceed without capital. One of our.graduates made 
over $8000 the first year after taking our course. 

By our system you can learn the business and 
make money in a few weeks without interfering 
with your present occupation. All graduates ap- 
pointed representatives of leading international 
brokerage companies who will furnish choice sal- 
able real estate and investments, co-operate with 
and help vou to make a large steady income. Our 
co-operative methods insure larger and steadier 
profits than ever before. 

Every business man engaged in or expecting to 
engage in the Real Estate Business should take 
this course of instruction. It will be of great as- 
sistance to persons in all lines of business, espe- 
cially those dealing or investing in real estate. 
FULL COURSE IN COMMERCIAL LAW GIVEN FREE TO 

EVERY REAL ESTATE STUDENT 

Our FREE BOOK is valuable and interesting 

and tells how you can succeed. Write for it. 


The Cross Company, 289 Reaper Block, Chicago 











For examination. Sent at our expense if you men- 
tion this advertisement. 


Cyclopedia of 
Modern Shop Practice 


Four massive volumes. Over 3,000 pages—size of 
age, 7x 10inches. Bound in 3 red ‘morocco 
eather. 2,000 engravings. This work is especially 
designed for the machinist, tool maker, blacksmith, 
foundryman, pattern-maker, sheet metal worker, 
draftsman, steam and gas engine engineer, elec- 
trician, etc., who has not the time to take a regular 
course of instruction or who cannot afford it. 


REGULAR PRICE $24.00 
SPECIAL 30 DAY OFFER $12.00 


et us send you the entire set, express prepaid, for five 
days free examination. Pay us $2 down and $2 a month for five months if 
you keep the books. Cash price, $10.80. We send for them at our 
expense if not satisfactory. 

The only reason we make such a liberal offer is to interest the 
public in the extraordinary advantages offered by the regular courses 
of the American School. A 200-page handbook sent free on request. 


BRIEF TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Machine Shop Work, Tool Making; Pattern Making, Machine Design, 
Metallurgy; Gas and Oil Engines, Producer Plants, Automobiles, 
Elevators, Steam Engine, Steam Turbine, Management of Dynamos 
and Motors; Forging, Sheet Metal Work, Tinsmithing, Mechanical 
Drawing, Mechanism. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 
3108-11 Armour Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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A South Bend Watch on 
the Way to the North Pole 


A dash of more than a thousand miles 2” an airship you, for ordinary everyday use. A watch that will 











over bleak and frozen arctic wastes; a change from sum- keep time frozen in ice or boiled in water is not likely to 
mer heat to bitter cold; exposure to every variation of vary under any treatment it will receive at your hands. 
temperature, position and Every adjusted South 
altitude and the jars and Bend Watch before it is sent 


outto your jeweler,is baked 
in an oven heated to 
100 degrees Fahrenheit and 
kept for hours ina refrig- 
erator at freezing point. It 
must keep perfect time 
inevery position and not be 
affected by the jarsand jolts 
of railway trains,horse back 
riding, automobiling, ete. 
We guarantee them to be 


jolts inseparable from 
cramped quarters,—Here 
is a test of timekeeping 
that in the opinion of Wal- 
ter Wellman can be met by 
just one watch—The South 
Bend Watch. 

After careful investiga- 
tion, every man of the five 
composing the Wellman 
airship expedition to the 
north pole, the most re- 
markable expedition in the 
history of arctic explora- 
tion, has been equipped 
with a South Bend Watch. 

They are the invariable 


satisfactory time-keepers. 

South Bend Watches are 
sold only by reliable jewel- 
ers. Youcan get them no- 
where else. If your jeweler 
selection of all who require does not sell them, send us 
extreme accuracy under his name and we will mail 
even the most adverse con- you an interesting book, 
ditions. And because every South Bend Watch is so “How Good Watches are Made” and also a little device 
made and tested as to be accurate under strains that illustrating the manner in which our watches adjust 
other watches might not meet, it is the best watch for themselves to every temperature. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., Dept. 50, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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FREE BOOK | 


Send for our new free book which tells all about the 
science of real estate investment. 
- Tells how to invest small sums in real estate. 
How to choose real estate judiciously. 
What class of properties grows in value most rapidly. 
\ How long to hold a property. 
. When and where to buy. 
‘The cause of growth in population, etc. 
__ This book is not an advertisement of any particular 
investment but is the condensed expert testimony of 
some of the best known real estate men in the country. This book will interest every- 
one who has $5.00 or more a month to invest and wants to invest it where it will be 
safe yet where it will earn more than an ordinary 3 or 4 per cent. interest. 

Along with it we will send particulars of the best real estate investment we ever 
offered our clients—an investment where every dollar will be as safe as a government 
bond and where the investment should increase in value from 50 to 100 per cent. 
yearly for a long term of years to come. 

Write us a postal saying, send “DOLLARS IN DIRT.” You will receive the book by return mail, 


m7 estdasaconan™ WM. OSTRANDER, (Inc. ) “i:3 fois! Ss 
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Ainslee’s for November 


“ok HE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAIN S' 








The table of contents of AINsLEE’s MaGazine for November will 
be filled with material for the diversion of its readers. It will be one 
of the best numbers that we have ever put together. AINSLEE’s his 
its chosen field to itself, for it is the only magazine the avowed 
function of which is fo entertain. Other magazines have various 
missions, but entertainment is left to AINSLEE’s. 


The best story of its kind that has been given to the public in 
years is the novelette. It is by BARONESS ORCZY, who has 
made a great hit with two books, ‘‘The Scarlet Pimpernel” and “‘A 
Son of the People.’” Her new Story, which has been secured for 
AINSLEE's, is called “Beau Brocade.”’ It is a stirring romance, full of 
color, with intense dramatic action and beautifully written. It is a 
most absorbing tale. 


H. B. Marriott-Watson, who, as our readers know, is a master 
in short story writing, will have a unique story, called “The Prince’s 
Pictures,” telling of a contest between Yankee wit and British 
persistency. 

Kate Jordan, will have, in “The Feet of Youth,”’ a stirring tale 
of studio life in New York. 


Some of the other contributors of fiction will be Eleanor Hoyt 
Brainerd, Joseph C. Lincoln, Mary Moss, Constance Smedley, 
Caroline Duer, Francis Metcalfe and Sarah Guernsey Bradley. 


Margaret Sutton Briscoe will have avery engaging essay on 
“The Feminine of Graft,” 1nd Lady Broome on “Anglo-American Mar- 


riages.”” 


Channing Pollock will have an interesting discussion of some 
of the new theatrical offerings. 


Price, 15 cents per copy ; subscription, $1.80 per year. 








AINSLEE MAGAZINE CO., 15th Street and Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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@ THERE IS A WAY TO BRIDGE OVER EVERY 
FAILURE, JUST AS THERE IS A SOLUTION 
TO EVERY ENGINEERING PROBLEM. 


FREE 


@ Reference Library Modern Engineering Practice. New Edition, twelve volumes. Bound in % red morocco. 
6,000 pages of reading matter. 4,000 illustrations. Compiled by 59 associate editors; 41 practical experts; 157 
chapter heads; thousands of sources of information. 

@ You cannot buy it outright, but you can getit FREE if you act before November 1st. This set of books is nota 
part of our regular correspondence courses; it is not embodied in any one of our reguiar courses ; but it contains 
the essence of all our courses. The entire set is FREE to anyone answering this advertisement who enrolls in 
one of our regular full engineering courses. 

@ The difference between success and failure, in nine cases out of ten, is education. Have you ever stopped 
to consider the mere money value of education ? 


$22,000.00 


@ The average educated man‘earns $1,000.00 a year. He works forty years, making a total of $40,000.00 in a life 
time. The average day laborer gets $1.50 a day—300 days in a year—or $450.00 per year. He earns $18,000. 

in a life time—40 years. The difference between $40,000.00 and $18,000.00 is $22,000.00. This is the minimum value 

of an education in mere dollars and cents. The increased self-respect you gain cannot be estimated in money. 

@ If a general education is worth so much, what is a special engineering education worth to you? The ‘‘ Help 
Wanted’’ columns in any daily newspaper tell 

the story. Comparethe number of ‘‘Draftsmen es COUPON—CUT OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY seemmmeentccnes| 
Wanted,” ‘Engineers Wanted’’ advertisements 
with the hundreds of stenographers, book-keep- 
ers, clerks, etc., advertising for work. 


Please send me, 200-hage handbook, I am interested in 
the course marked “'X.' 


Mechanical Drawing wss+seee Municipal Engineering 
¢ The American School of Correspondence offers © .Electrieal Engineering Railroad Engineermny 


to qualify you fora better position. If your present “Central Station Work 


employment is not agreeable, it will fit you for ee eae | ee 
i sovsocess T iways <eeeee DOPU 

more congenial work. It will bring the instruction “-"" lephone euetice ; peri ori Ae en ities 

toyou. Youcan study wherever you are and when- .... ...Mechanical Engineering ...... Architectural Engineering 

ever you please without interfering with your Ls T@legraphy Contractors’ and Builders’ 

— work or leaving home. co - 5 SI seo thnag dag to te pe Ly 

put before youin type. Every question is answere . -Machi Sh A : + é 

in writing. You have your instructors’ criticisms : Pinmeing and. spade Sy Worsted ioods 

always before you. We arrange payments to meet Stationary Engineering sass... Knit Goods Course 

your circumstances, and, as : meres pale eid is uerieate Conese a reperesory Reece 

socomotive Engin: n n cr vo 
WE EMPLOY. NO AGENTS Structural caginoeinge cuginescing penoole} 

and have no large commissions to pay, our tuition 

fees are lower than those of other correspond- Name Se SS ae 

ence schools. Every penny you pay us is spent 

for your instruction. Address 

@ Check the coupon, send it to us immediately, 

and receive FREE by return mail, our 200-page Occupation — f See rok aa eters 

hand-book, giving the names of hundreds of people 

who have completed our courses and who have AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

Settered their positions through our instruction. 3308-13 Armour Avenue 

Chicago, Ii1!., U. S.A 
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The Food Value of Rice 
has been known and appreciated since the 
dawn of civilization. The daintiest and 
most tempting way of preparing rice for 
food, is a decidedly modern invention, | / 
This marvelous process thoroughly cooks }j ( 
the rice kernel to a dainty nut-brown | 
crispness, while expanding, or “ puffing” 
it to many times its normal size. 


Quaker Rice 
(Ruffed)> 


is a delicacy that possesses gen- 
uine merit as a food—it pleases 
the palate and satisfies the appe- 
tite—it is so distinctly good and 
wholesome, children and grown- 
ups can eat all of it they want as 
many times a day as they please. 

Quaker Rice should be warmed 
in the oven and then served with 
milk, cream or sugar to suit the 
taste, or, you will like it ‘tween 
meals just as it is, 




















On each package of Quaker Rice 
you will find recipes for delight- 
ful confections, such as Quaker 
Rice Brittle, Quaker Rice 
Candy, etc., which you can 
quickly make in your own 
home, to the enjoyment of 
every member of the family. 


Quaker Rice is sold by, grocers evetry- 
where at 10c the package. 


Made by the Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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and brightness with-you if you 
usc RUBIfOAM ‘the bright. 
beautiful. fragrant dentifrice. 
Popular because worthy. Always 
in season. ‘lhe smile-brightencr. 
9 ‘Ihe teeth whitener. 
THE CHOICE OF THE WISE 4 








Tue TEETH 
25 CENTS AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


LY hovvd Ca 


, forleee sample Address, 
ae —— 9 LOWELL, MASS. 





























presto—the collar’s clean. 
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Borated Talcum 


~ MENNENS 


The Modern Laundry Co 


Clean water and a dry cloth, and area / 
c~ Sean Sees: * 
p a a 


“LITHOLIN ” Waterproofed 
The Mennen Caddie 


offers instant relief from chaps 
cad skin roughness which keen i 


Linen Collars and Cuffs look ex- 


actly like ordinary linen and wear 
b tt {21l winds bring toout of door folks. 
etter. MENNEN’'S BORATED 
TALCUM POWDER 
soothes and heals all chafing and 


Wrinkles and frayed edges im- 
chapping, and is put upin non- 
refillable box—Mennen's face on 
the cover guaranteesit’s genuine, 
For sale everywhere, or by 
mail for 25 cts. 


GERHARD 


possible. 
In all the up-to-date styles. 









At collar shops er of us. 
Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N.J. 
Ee Try Men- 
nen’s Violet 







THE FIBERLOID COMPANY. 
2 Waverly Place, New York. 


Talcum 
Powder.” 
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EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


WHO CUTS OUT AND SENDS AT ONCE THIS SLIP (OR MENTIONS THIS PUBLICATION) 
WITH $1.75 FOR THE COMPANION FOR THE 52 WEEKS OF 1907 WILL RECEIVE 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1906. 
R The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers. 
The Companion’s 12-color, Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907. 

IAL AWARDS 

$16,290.00 ToSisschisers Wo SET NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION, ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1907 AND FREE 
SAMPLE COPIES OF THE PAPER. 


ADVT. COPYRIGHTED 1906, PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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